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CHAPTER  I 

ACROSS  THE  QUICKSANDS 

A  HEAD  appeared  at  cither  window  of  the  postchaise.  Hen- 
netta  looked  forward.    Her  lover  looked  back 

Xnl^L^'f?""''^  ^^"^  "^^''y  ^'**'^^  **^«  ^"'Is-  Behind  it  the 
low  line  of  Unca^h.re  coast  was  fading  from  sight.  Before  it 

so  near  as  to  hide  the  Fumess  fells    On  the  left  seaward  a 

Syl^'ir 'f  T  Sr  ^"^"^''^^  '^'^  stKS  to* 
inimity---a  thing  to  shudder  at.      3ut  the  savaee  nead  nf 

iKi^ -^^  '^"i'  '°^  *  'u""  ^°"^  h^^  guarded  th?ra"et.?f 
The  dri^nST  P'*'t- °  ru  S'"''"  °"^""^=  °^  Armside  Kno" 
^A  tiff  Lancashire  Channels  had  been  passed  in  safety 
and  the  mounted  guide,  whose  task  it  was  tolwid  wavfareS 
over  these  syrtes,  and  who  enjoyed  as  guerdon  The  fife  r^ 
of  a  snu|r  fa..-m  under  C^rk,  no  longer  eyed  the  w<»t  i??h 
anxiety  but  plashed  in  stolid  silence  tLarJs  Sis  evening  ,n^f 
A^a^l  was  well.  But  the  margin  of  safety  had  not  bSn 
^^1  postboys'  boots  still  dripped,  and  (he  floor  of  the 
carnye  was  damp.  Seaward  the  pale  line  of  the  tide  which 
woa  d  presently  sweep  in  one  foaming  wave  across  thrSLt 

Se  nnr:/"^'  '°"'' ''  ^^F  "  ''''  ^'^P^  ^^^  freiSng  abr^'t' 

?ii  nfT  •  •  If"  "l'""*""  ^^^^'  ^^^  '^«n  too  late;  and  uJe 
face  of  Henrietta's   over,  whom  a  few  hours  and  a  Sco  ± 

TT'f^r^""  {?  '^^^h^^.^^^sband,  betrayed  his  knowSigl 
ofthe  fact.  He  looked  backward  and  westward  over  the 
dr«uy  flat;  and  fascinated,  seized,  possessed  bTthescene 
fie  shuddered-perhaps  at  his  own  thoughts.  He  woulS 
have  bidden  the  postl  .ys  hasten,  but  he  wa/ashJmed  to 
gve  the  order  before  her.  Halfway  acrc^^  he  h^  s^Sj,^ 
the  vmeaamess  he  could  not  hir  .  to  the  fear  of  pwsuit  to  th^ 
fear  of  separation.  But  he  could  no  longer  do  thbrfS  \t^ 
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And  Hcnneita  looked  forward.  The  dull  ^-rey  line  of  S 
qu.ckly  passmg  .nto  the  invi,il,le.  on  which  she  turnedTe; 
back,  stood  for  her  past;  the  sun-kissed  peaks  and  blue 
distances  o  Furnoss,  which  her  fancy  s.ill  mirrored  though 
the  Cartmel  shore  now  hid  them,  stLj  for  the  future  To 
those  he.«hts.  beaufficd  by  ha^o  and  dis,a,ue,  her  hear?  wen? 
out,  findmg  m  them  the  true  ima^e  of  the  ^ming  hfe  the 
true  forct)  pe  of  those  pys,  tender  and  mysterious  to  whch 

.n7r,\  Ju^  'T'^ '."  ^''*^  ^""''^  ^'f  ^"  unfeeling  sister-in-law 
and  a  brother  who  when  he  was  not  hunting  was  tipsy-thar 
and  the  prospect  of  an  unlovely  marria,c  ^ith  a  r^an  whc^' 
horror l-had  had  one  wife  already.  stoCd  for  the  past  "n^ 
fu  ure  she  did  not  know;  hut  hope  painted  it  from  her 
bnghtest  palette  and  the  girls  eyes'fiiled   her  lips  ^rer^' 

tl  '7:2k'VT'1'°^'''''^^  ^''^  ^>"'P^^hy  ;nd  lov^.  that  were 
henceforth  to  be  hers-towards  the  happiness  .   -i,  h  she  h^ 
set  out  to  seek  and  that  now  for  certain  could  not  escape  he^ 
As  the  postcha.sc  lumbered  heavily  up  the  rou«h-Mved 
groyne  that  led  from  the  sands  she  shook  from  hS  toTot 
At  last  her  feet  were  set  upon  the  land  beautiful.   And  Stve 
for  the  compact  wh.ch  her  self-respect  had  imposed  upon1»S 
companion  she  must  have  given  way,  she  must  have'iiined 
all  her  heart,  thrown  herself  upon  his  breast  and  wept  teai? 
rLn^;!!u  ^"t'^'P^V^";    She  controlled  herself.    As  U  hap" 
pened,  they  drew  m  their  heads  at  the  same  time  and  Ws 
eyes-they  were  handsome  eyes-met  h    .  ' 

"Dearest!  "he  said. 

"  We  are  safe  now?  " 

"  Safe  from  pursuit.  But  I  an.  not  safe." 

"Not  safe?" 

"  From  your  crueltv." 

His  voice  was  velvet;  and  he  sought  to  take  her  hand. 

But  she  withheld  it. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said,  though  her  look  was  tender.  "  Remem- 
ber  our  compact.  You  are  quite  sure  that  they  will  pursue 
us  along  the  great  road  ?  "  ^         pursue 

nnf  K^'  ^  lu  ^  ^V"^^^'  '^^^'^  *hey  will  learn  that  we  are 
not  before  them-that  we  have  somewhere  turned  asidS 
And  they  will  turn  back."  ' 
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"But  suppose  that  they  drive  on  to  Carlisle— where  we 
rejom  the  north  road." 

"  They  will  not."  he  replied  confidently.  Uc  had  regained 
the  grand  air  which  he  had  lost  wl  le  the  terror  of  the  sands 
was  upon  him.  "  And  if  you  'tir  that,"  he  roniir.ued,  *'  th  re 
IS  the  other  plan,  .nd  I  thiriK  the  better  one.  To-morrow  at 
noon  the  packet  leaves  Whitehaven  for  Scotland.  TI.e  wind 
IS  fair,  and  by  si.x  in  the  afternoon  we  ma  be  ashore  and  an 
hour  later  you  will  be  mi.ne!  "  And  again  he  sought  to  draw 
Her  into  his  arms. 

But  she  n  polled  him. 
^^  "  In  eitiier  cas","  she  said,  her  orow  slightly  puckered, 
we  must  halt  to-ni>,'ht  at  the  inn  of  which  you  spoke.'* 

"  The  inn  on  Wituiormerc— yes.  And  wc  can  decide  there, 
sweet,  whether  we  go  by  land  or  sea;  whether  we  will  rejoin 
the  north  road  at  Carli.^  jr  cross  from  Whitehaven  to—"  he 
hesitated  an  instant—"  to  Dumfries." 

She  was  romantic  to  the  pitch  of  a  day  which  valued  sensi- 
bihty  more  highly  than  sense,  and  which  had  begun  to  read 
the  poetry  of  »yron  without  ceasing  to  read  the  Mysteries  of 
Udoipho;  and  she  was  courageous  to  the  point  of  folly. 
Even  now  laughter  gleamed  under  her  long  lashes,  and  the 
bubblings  of  irresponsible  youth  were  never  very  far  from  her 
IijM.  Still,  with  much  folly,  with  vast  recklessness  and  an 
infinitude  of  ignorance,  she  was  still  no  fool— though  a 
hundred  times  «  day  she  said  foolish  things.  In  thf  -esent 
arcumstances  respect  for  herself  rather  than  distru^  .f  her 
lover  taught  her  that  she  stood  on  slippery  ways  and  wistilled 
a  measure  of  sobriety. 

1  "j^Vn*  '1"'"  f^^  ^^'*^'  "  >'°"  ^^'"  P"*  '"e  in  charge  of  the 
landlady.  And  looking  through  the  window,  she  carolled  a 
verse  of  a  song  as  irrelevant  as  snow  in  summer. 

'I  But — -"  he  paused. 

"There  is  a  landlady,  I  suppose?  " 

']  Yes,  but " 

"  You  will  do  what  I  say  to-day,"  she  replied  firmly— and 
now  the  fine  curves  of  her  lips  were  pressed  together,  and  she 
hummed  no  more—"  if  you  wish  me  to  obey  you  to-morrow." 
Dearest,  you  know " 

But  she  cut  him  short. 

"  Please  to  say  that  it  shall  be  so,"  she  said. 

He  swore  that  he  would  obey  her  then  ar^  always.    And 
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tender  thaX  other  -H  ^^^k  .^^  °°^  '°^  ^^^J^'  ^^^h  more 
blew  him  kSes  in  e^^^^^^^^^  of  her  dainty  fingers 

bonnet,  with  its  huge  nSm/nf^.u''-  ^^'  helmet-shaped 
heavy  coils  of  her  fair  fc.  a  ^'^'^!".'  '^^  '"  ^er  lap.  ITie 
and^nder  the  fi7e  S'hi^lue^^^^^^^^^^  ^j^^"  *°  ^'«^^ 

«r  ^^^^^^^^^^^  Of  her  beauty, 

it  fn^her'S'trTacftv^n^'^P^^^  He  knew  that  she  had 
cajole,  but  couTd  neverTrowbm  h^r'  ""T.T  '^  ".'«^^ 
himself  the  more  easily  « Tn l^li"!";  ,J^^  ^f  restrained 
quence— some  called  it  v!!'.-^  °/.**^®  P^^ion  and  elo- 
where  thous^ds  stenedT  "^r""^''^  '"^^^  ^^^  *  hero 
nature.  HeTeld  her  chllH^.h^^'''  ^u'  T-^^  ^°^  ^^^  stronger 
in  contempt  yft  he  cou^Wnn??H'J'''"i'iV°^'*y'  her  naiw/^, 
might  do-when  she  knew  '^'  °^  '^'^  ^'^'  ^*  ^^^^  «be 

chu'iiiirarLtd'irhte^chrid''^  r^^  °^  ^^^  ^^'^  p-ry 

about  the  doo,?of  tTe  chaL  th'^n"  Vu'  ^'^^^  ''""^^^S 
started  up  the  valVv  thof  f  '^  ^"  ^^^^  ^  ^'■esh  team  they 
Lake.  Bu?itlSCleTL'VA'°^^  °^  WindermerJ 
The  fell  on  their  rigM  toSc  In^-  '^^""'"g^°  ^^^^in. 
brook  sopped  its  wf v  thrnni  k ^'  '^^^'  °"  ^beir  left  a 
and  therf  the  leaTeL  I'S  n?f  ■'"^'•■'^  ^''^^'  ^"d  here 

And  first  one  and  StLo^^erwrtrf',^  *°  '^'  g^^X- 
birds  in  their  ears  and  th!  25-  '  T  V^^  'h""  '^"^s  of  moor- 

fell  silent.  Then^Ldlh^;^  K^^^^^^^^    ^^^^V^e-  eyes, 

Xrn-^«lH5??-^^ 
suit;  adding,  "  Snd  uiSii  11^  ''"'  "  "«  '«"«'  P^^- 

She  drummed  thouehtfullv  w.'ih  hT,  / 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of:^';tr,"^:,fe"S.™  ""  •^'- 
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[         "Then  of  whom?" 

r,-.!ii?  ^*J^?py'"  .she  answered,  and  corrected  herself  hur- 
nedljr-.   of  Captain  dyne,  I  mean.    He  will  think  of  this 

answ^ere?"  ''^tI  T  ^-^H  ^'^^  '^t  "'^'  ^"^^''^  "°°"'"  Stewart 
S^  niH  ir.ii  1  ri^'*-!"  '"*•"'  ^'■°'"  y°"'-  brother's  to 
the  Old  Hall.    And  besides,  I  thought  that  he  did  not  love 

inlfv  ^°^.' "°V'  jhe  rejoined,  "  but  he  loves  himself.    He 
ure  "^ilf"^";-^"^.'*^'^  ^'^  ^'  both-hard!  I  am  not  quke 
sure,    she  continued  very  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  "  that  I 
am  not  a  little  sorrj-  for  him.   He  made  so  certain  you  see 
He  thought  all  arranged.   A  week  to-day  was  the  day  Led 

Kfel^ht^yTsSy?"^^-''^  ^"^  '^^  ^^  ^-  ^^-^^  I 

Stewart  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  I  hate  him  to-day,"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

His  eyes  sparkled. 

/'I  hate  all  his  kind,"  he  said.   "  They  are  hard  as  stones 
stiff  as  oaks,  cnie  as-as  their  own  laws !  A  man  Is  n^  man  to 

our  class!  A  law  is  no  law  to  them  unless  they  administer 
It!   They  see  men  die  of  starvation  at  their  gates  but  all  is 

"  Oh,°5  knofhr-"""^  ^'"'"  '''  '^^''  --'h-g  ^^»%. 
"  But " 

in  "h?^d-  ^"^"^  •'™  •  "  ^^  '■^Peated,  the  faint  note  of  protest 

¥her;;:  ^ThuTdid^t?"''  'r-  "  «^  ^^  ^^  MancLst/r 
mere  were  a  hundred  thousand  men  out  of  work— starvJnrr 

trev?am:'toT'  ?'"''  ^T"^  ^'^^'^  children  star^fZd 
they  came  to  Manchester  and  met.  And  he  was  there  andh^ 
w«  one  of  those  who  signed  the  order  for  the^o  S  ers  ?o  riSe 
them  down--men,  women,  and  children,  without  anns  and 
P^' w^f  » '^°u'''y  ^^^^  they  could  not  flee!  "  '    ^ 

murd'T^intbe's?^'"'^'  "  ^°"  ^°"^^  -*  ^-^  -  all 

K,?^"^^'^  ^''  P'""*^'  ^"^  he  shut  it  again.  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  a  foul.  He  knew  that  he  had  fone  nStr  Sb^tra? 
mg  himself.  She  was  nineteen  and  thoughtless  The  had  hSn 
bred  m  the  class  he  hated;  she  had  nevSSd  t^'p'oS 
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imbue  her  S  h  L  notL.  nfi^l"  ''^^  '''^V^^  '^'"tJy  to 
fraternity,  and  Ld  pictured  he^w^^^^^^^^^    'h^  '^"^"'^  ^^ 

he  could  not  be  altocXr  .itent  ,nrT       '""'>'"■«""•  Y« 
words  were  very  dcTr  '  ™  "  """  '°  "h"™ 

thZw^;.%ru  irJr,^e'™i;i:\T  f.  ^""■^'-^s » 
.« itH^H.  .0  t-por.rr„r- :sTe:;;ior^- s;^^ 

2larfl"shed"''*'''™''^'''''°«8'°=-">-'o<ieath!.' 

.'.'  J^°!l''  '*''°'*  it !"  she  cried. 
d-WlyV"'"  '"  ^'>™<""h  Harbour  they  wiu  teU  you 

"  How'h"'ii^'r  iei'-'/he"^'",'''  ""f  '^»"-  And  .h«,, 

notp'^fk.'  eaZToTi  :.'„rtJ:t'°"  °' '™-  ^"^  ""^ 

the  carpet  that  feels  your  tTead  of  l,?T'!/°"  *=*•  "I 
your  window!  I  am  fealous  of  all  .  h  ^  *"'  P'^P'  '"  "" 
speak  to  you,  or  look  al  you...  '  "'  "'''°  '=™=  ■"="  y»".  or 

j«>"oJ^'Jthar?''.'.''"  "-'"  "  *»"'  "'  *«<«=h  dehght.     "  A. 
He  swore  it  with  many  phrases. 

towa'Jd"s''hr  "^"Af:a;s-"S?  "  =•"  ^'^''"^  =°"'^'  '»»-8 

more  than  her  hand  "ii  t  nt  J  .  '^  '^*"^'  ^"*^  perhaps 

«  Newby  BHd,rflitr  adl'f;,Srr'S;i 
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water  as  it  rushed  over  the  weirs  surprised  their  ears  the 
^tboys  cracked  their  whips,  and  the^rriage  bTunTd  ^d 
rattled  over  the  steep  p.tch  of  the  bridge.  A  second  or  two 
later  .t  came  to  a  stand  before  the  inn  amid  a  crowd  of  Mo7^ 
and  stable  lads,  whose  lanthoms  dazzled  the  travellers  W 
nJfZ  IT'^^^'^l '°  '^^"S«  l'o>-ses,  then  were  away  again] 

on  mnn        '"^''1  ''^  '°^'  ^'^  ^^^''^g^'  ^"^  as  they  i^u^dS 
on  monotonously  through  the  night,  the  darkness  aiid  the 
dim  distances  of  river  and  lake-for 'they  were  approach  ng 
the  shores  of  Wmdermere-produced  their  natural  effect  o? 
Henrietta's  feelmgs.     She  had  been  travellings  ncf^rW 
mommg  cooped  and  cramped  within  the  na   ow  cra^e    she 
had  spent  the  previous  night  in  a  fever  of  TusDense  and 
restlessness    Now.  though  slowly,  the  gloom!  the  dark  fo^s 
o   the  woods,  and  that  sense  of  bneliness  which  sdzesuZ 
all  who  are  flung  for  the  first  time  among  strange  surrTunXs 
began  to  tell  upon  the  spirits  even  of  nineteen   The  did  "-t 
adm.t  the  fact  to  herself^she  would  have  ded  before  she  c^n 
fessed  .t  to  another;  but  disillusion  had  begun  its  ^btle  tSk 

dir'n  rZl^  t^'  "^'"S^  ^°^  ^hich  she  had  panted-The 
dear,  delightful  things  of  which  she  had  dreamed-  the  whiri 
of  the  postchaise  through  the  night,  the  crack  of 'the  whit 
Se  W  °  '^'  ^'''^7''  ''''  ''g^^^d  inns,  the  dripp  ng  ^oog' 
the  fear  of  pursuit,  the  presence  of  her  lover!  And  already 
they  were  growing  flat.  Already  the  savour  was  escaping  from 
them.  There  were  tears  in  her  heart,  tears  very  near  her  eve^ 

haS?  X'r  su'd'd  Tl"""  '""'  ^^^"'  -d  more  thlT; 
ftand.  For  suddenly  she  recognised,  with  a  feeling  nearer 
terror  than  her  flighty  nature  had  e^er  experienced  St 
her  complete  dependence  on  him.  Henceforth  love  comfort 
kmdness,  compan.onship-all  must  come  from  him  She  hfd 
flung  from  her  every  stay  but  his,  every  hand  bu  Ws  He 
was  become  her  all,  her  world.    And  Suld  she  t  ust  him? 

that°bu't"f  .H^''.^°"°"^T-^^^  "^^^^  dreamed  odouS 
that-but  could  she  trust  him  afterwards?    To  be  kind  tS 

her  to  be  good  to  her,  to  be  generous  to  her?   Thought^ 

mexpenenced,  giddy  as  she  was,  Henrietta  tremblfd      A* 

p    ful  sob  rose  in  her  throat.    It  needed  but  a  iftTle  a  veiv 

httle  and  she  had  cast  herself  in  abandonment  on  h';  lov!7s 

X'hTh.H  :•;'  T-P'  °"^  ""''  ^^""  ^"d  her  doub?s  ' 

liut  he  had  also  his  anxieties,  and  he  let  the  moment  na^ 

by  him  unmarked.   He  had  reasons,  other  andmoTe  urg^ 
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l^«^-n*^?K'  ^-  u^^  ^''^^  ^^''  ^°^  taking  this  road  and  for 
staying  the  night  ma  place  whence  Whitehaven  and  Carli^e 

rnoLh'^"''^  j;  ^f'''^^^^'  and  those  reasons  had  seemed  good 
tZ^I?  ^^/i"^^^'  ^^^'"  '^''  ^'^'  °^  P"^«"it  had  swayed  him. 
J?Z  f  ""'^  ''u  P''^'"'"^  "°^-  ^le  began  to  wish  that  he 
had  taken  another  road,  pursued  another  course.  And  he 
was  deep  in  a  brown  study,  in  which  love  had  no  part,  when 

HnfSr^''°"'  *'  °"''  °^  ^"^P"^^  and  admiration,  recalleS 
nim  to  the  present.  v^^ncu 

si  JJ'nf  ^AVTa?'^^  ^  ^^''  *^°"'^''"  and  come  suddenly  in 
sight  of  Lake  Wmdermere.  The  moon  had  not  long  risen 
above  the  hills  on  their  right,  the  water  lay  on  thefrTef? 
below  them  stretched  a  long  pale  mirror,  whose  bol^owi' 
light,  passing  over  the  dark  woods  which  framed  it,  faintly  lit 

^vony'^T^^  t'  ''"P'"^°"^  ^^"^  ^"d  '"^"'^tains  th^t  'rose 
«;It  7u-  ^^"^^"i  '^  ^^  "°  unfamiliar  or  noteworthy 
f^^L  i^u  f  y^^' a^*''  ^  Pas''"g  glance  of  approval,  turned 
to  the  road  below  them  and  marked  with  secret  anx  ety  the 
spot  where  two  or  three  lights  indicated  their  halting-place. 
But  to  Henrietta  the  sight,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  beauti- 
Kri^K^^^^    T  a  "tanner  never  to  be  forgotten.  She  held  her 

«nH  H  '  r*^  '^f  ^.^  ^'^'y"'  fi"^^-  Half  subdued  by  fatigue 
and  darkness,  half  awake  to  the  dangers  and  possibilities  of 
her  situation,  she  was  m  the  mood  most  fit  to  be  moved  by 
he  tender  melancholy  of  the  scene.  She  was  feeling  a  craving 
for  something-for  something  to  comfort  her,  for  something 
to  reassure  her,  for  something  on  which  to  lean  in  the  absencf 
of  all  the  common  thmgs  of  life;  and  there  broke  on  her  the 

K"K^fK"5  °^  *^''  ;"°°""'  lake,  and  it  melted  her.  Her 
heart,  hitherto  untouched,  awoke.  The  compact  which  she 
had  made  with  her  lover  stood  for  naught.  The  tears  r^nnW 
down  her  face,she  turned  to  him,she  held  out  her  hands  to  S 
Kiss  me!  she  murmured.  "  And  say— say  you  will  be 
good  to  me!  I  have  only  you  now!  Only  you-onlv  yTu-  » 
He  caught  her  m  his  arms  and  kissed  her  rapturously:  and 
the  embrace  was  ardent  enough  to  send  the  scarlet  surging 
to  her  temples,  to  set  her  heart  throbbing.  But  the  chaisf 
rm^v  h/h"^  ?f /^r  "S  up  at  the  do^or  of  the  innfand 
It  may  be  doubted  if  he  tasted  the  full  sweetness  of  the 

?.'^r;  .f  ^r,^'^ '"  ^^  ^^'  ^'■"age  window,  on  the  side 
farther  from  the  lake  appeared  a  bowing  landlord,  a  voice 
inquired,  "  Horses  on.?  "  The  postchaise  stopped. 

zo 
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A  RED   WAISTCOAT 

Cheerful  lights,  beaming  from  the  open  doorwav  and  the 
red-curtained  windows  of  the  inn,  shone  on  the  road  immedi- 
ately before  it;  and  if  tlicse  and  the  change  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings did  not  at  once  dispel  the  loneliness  at  Henrietta's 
heart,  at  least  they  drove  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  the 
blushes  from  her  cheeks.  The  cold  moonlight,  the  unchanging 
face  of  nature,  had  sobered  and  frightened  her;  the  warmtii 
of  fire  and  candle,  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the  low,  homelv 
front  of  tlie  house,  witii  its  two  projecting  gables,  reassured 
her.   The  forlorn  child  who  had  flung  herself  into  her  lover's 
arms  not  forty  seconds  before  was  not  to  be  recognised  in  the 
giri  who  alighted  slowly  and  with  gay  self-possession,  took  in* 
the  scene  at  a  glance,  and  won  the  hearts  of  ostler  and  stable 
boy  by  her  ease  and  her  fresh  voung  beauty.   She  was  bare- 
headed, and  her  hig'^  dressed  hair,  a  little  disordered  by  the 
journey,  gleamed  in  the  lanthorn-liglit.     Her  eyes  were  like 
stars.     The  landlord  of  the  inn— known  for  twenty  miles 
round  as  "  Long  Tom  Gilson  "—saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
missus's  tongue  would   run  on  her.     He  wished  that  he 
might    not    be   credited  with  his  hundred-and-thirty-first 
conquest ! 

The  thought,  however,  did  not  stand  between  him  and  his 
duty.  "  Sharp,  Sam,"  he  cried  briskly.  "  Fire  in  Mr.  Rogers's 
room.''  Then  to  his  guests:  "Late?  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  This 
way,  ma'am.   All  will  be  ready  in  a  twinkling." 

But  Henrietta  stood  smiling. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered  pleasantly,  her  clear  young 
voice  slightly  raised.  "  But  I  wished  to  be  placed  in  the  land- 
lady's charge.  Is  she  here?  " 

Gilson  turned  towards  the  doorway,  which  his  wife's  portly 
form  fitted  pretty  tightly. 

*'  Here,  missus,"  he  cried,  "  the  young  lady  wants  you." 

But  Mrs.  Gilson  was  a  woman  who  was  not  wont  to  be 
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.,  Jj't  |.s  go  ,„,  and  settle  that  afier'wards,"  he  said. 

take  melmra'r^  Tvi"';,?'"^^-:  ^'■''■^■<'-    "  WiU  y„„ 

"d.S^'h'^;!^;:''^''::^^ --ed.    She  .as  a  h„„. 
wayj^™a;a..  WiU  you  not  take  supp^^Xht^LS^T" 
He  interposed. 

w^  t  Si 'S„  taCtol'etZr"  ''""^'"^-  ^"X  *«• 
•except  on  the  suDoosirinn^L,  ■      ™"  ""'  ^r  '<>  «plain, 

suppose?  "  °  ^P'"'"  «"«  "ight  on  the  road,  I 

gIc!,  tif  t»^Jlr;^^^^^  ?es,  as  she  fCowed  Mrs. 
was  unsuspicious  by  natu  e  ZlT^  'IT  ""'^'^  ^^^-  She 
thought  that  he  wished  ie^  to  ..  T?"^"*  "^'  ""^^^^'n  the 
acting.  What  wjf  hen?  Save  for  aT'T  '^"^  ?^«  ^*^ 
waistcoat,  who  stood  in  a  li-^ht^H  h1  ^"^^^  '"^'^  '"  ^  red 
front  of  the  inn  and  seemed  fnh  ^^T-^^  ^^"^^^^  ^^ong  the 
with  lazy  intermAStre  o'nTv^t^^ 
present.  And  the  red-wairtcoated  m  ^  ^"1^1  °^  '^'  '"^ 
pu..t  .  the.,  for,  for  c^::\:^ZsT^^^  '^,^ 

offeiiTS^  shru-^noTL^r  i:^  tr ';;'  ^'^  - 

better  of  it-or  worse-sh^  h^T  .  ^^^""^^  ^^e  thought 
wanner  air.  an  odou^^Tsr^ann'^^^^  '  threshold.  ^  A 
her.  On  the  left  of  he  low  brnw"  H  '"°"'  ^^  °'^  "^"'>  «»« 
offered  a  glimpse  of  sl^nbg  ^Z^'j^S.^B^T''  ^' 
was  Mrs.  Gilson's  snugcerv    som",1i^'^'^^  n'?'^^*'   '^^"^ 

Office.  OnU.etighta™?S:ithrS:rablerp!;?eo5lS^ 
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meals  and  a  groaning  board.  From  beyond  these,  from  the 
penetralia  of  kitchen  and  pantry,  came  faint  indications  of 
plenty  and  the  spit. 

A  chambermaid  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  stair- 
case to  go  before  them  with  lights;  but  the  landlady  took 
the  candles  herself,  and  dismissed  the  woman  with  a  single 
turn  of  the  eye.  A  habit  of  obedience  L  >  Mrs.  Gilson  was  the 
one  habit  of  the  inn,  the  one  common  ground  on  which  all, 
from  Tom  Gilson  to  the  smallest  strapper  in  the  stable,  came' 
together. 

The  landlady  went  ponderously  up  before  her  guest  and 
opened  the  door  of  a  dimity-hung  chamber.  It  was  small  and 
simple,  but  of  the  cleanest.  Hid  in  it  were  rosemary  and 
lavender,  and  the  leafless  branches  of  a  rose-tree  whipped  the 
diamond  panes  of  the  low,  broad  window.  Mrs.  Gilson  lighted 
the  two  wax  candles—"  waxes  "  in  those  days  formed  part 
of  every  bill  but  the  bagman's.  Then  she  turned  and  looked 
at  the  girl  with  deliberate  disapproval. 

^'*  You  will  take  nothing,  ma'am,  to  eat.'  "  she  said. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Henrietta  answered.  And  then,  resent- 
mg  the  woman's  look, "  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  she  continued, 
holding  her  head  high,  "  that  we  have  eloped,  and  are  going 
to  be  mamed  to-:  arrow.  That  is  why  I  wished  to  be  put  in 
your  charge." 

The  landlady,  with  her  great  face  frowning,  continued  to 
look  at  the  girl,  and  for  a  moment  did  not  answer. 

At  length,  "  You  mean  you've  run  away,"  she  said,  "  from 
your  friends?  " 

Hen...tta  nodded  loftily. 

"  From  a  distance,  I  take  it?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Gilson  rejoined,  her  face  continuing  to  express 
growing  disapproval,  '■'  there's  a  stock  of  fools  near  and  far. 
Ano  a  I  did  my  duty,  young  lady,  there'd  be  one  who  would 
likely  be  thankful  all  her  life."  She  took  the  snuffers  and 
slowly  and  carefully  snuffed  the  two  candles.  "  If  I  did  my 
duty,  I'd  lock  you  up  and  keep  you  safe  till  your  friends  came 
for  you." 

''  You  are  insolent!  "  the  girl  cried,  flaming  up. 
"  That  depends,"  Mrs.  Gilson  retorted,  with  the  utmost 
coolness.    •'  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.   You  may  be  my 
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Hennetta  raised  her  chin  a  little  h?,ht7' 

Rnt  tf  1  ^'^^^^'^  ^°  '^^^e  the  room !  "  she  said 
But  the  stout  woman  held  her  ground.  ^• 

"ItSo?et[n/rnd1netln  '  'T  k^°  ^.^^'"  ^'^^  — «1. 
I  ought  to  do,  ^Jd'whaT  f  t  "wTr"'^^^^  'T'  "^ 

to  do.    And  that  is— vour'fr  phH      ^  ^  '  ^  ^  "^'^^^  another 
Andthen,tobema  nertomnrrot  T?  "°'  ^^"^  y°"  back. 

J^ennetta's  face  turned  scarlet.  a^'d^t^SLped  on  the 

to  me?  How  dLe  vou?  Th  .    T  '^^'■'  ^^^  ^*y  ^^^h  things 
room  ?  "  ^°"  ^  ^'^  y^"  hear  me  bid  you  leave  the 

"  Hoity-toity !  " 
"  Yes,  at  once." 

one  of  them'is  downstairs  now  ''  ""'•  ^"^  '"^y'^^ 

of  thlLSy^iTe?  fro  W  f  "'^1,'  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^"-Pse 
a  last  look  in  tL  doon^ay  Th^Xn  '''  T''"/"  ^""'^d  ?or 
left  alone-alone  with  he^r' thoughts         ^  ''°''^^  ""^  ^^^  ^«^ 

angr"Ind%'it?,:V/h;n:?  ^'-    '''  ^^  -^>  very 

ment  which  anticipa^n  had  noT  I^  cS  Th  "  ^  t^ 
—and  scared  her.  To-morrow  n?S.?"  m  humiliated  her 
all  would  be  cheerfuInSs  tl'/  °"^''  ^"  ^""^^  be  weU; 
be  on  the  right  biS  But  :^  '""'^'"''   ^"  ^°"W 

ness  whichliad  Scked  ier  in  7lTl'"^'  '^'  ^^"^^  °^  ^^^l^"^- 
her  anger  cooled,  and  ^th  reiew.H  '^"'  u  *"'""^  °"  ^er  as 
world  of  her  whole  WeTp  trdrbreiroHM^  ""^''  *^« 
for  ever.  In  its  place  she  had  nni,  .k-  u'^"  "^^y^  ^^  gone 
small-paned  casement  and  i  !  H'  l^  *u"  ^-^'^  ^^""^  with  its 
scent.  ^Of  cou^el  wrbelowtTd  L  ""^  '^^  ^^^ 

and  would  make  up  a  ?^und  S  ^H^^^^^^^^  to  her, 

him.   But  he  was  below,  he  wa^ablent    In^  "^  ''"^"'^  ^""^ 
ear  and  her  heart  ached  for  a"  ntr^orfa  Sd  vSL'^, 
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look  of  love.  At  least,  she  thought,  he  might  have  come  under 
her  window,  and  whistled  the  air  that  had  been  the  dear  signal 
for  their  meetings.  Or  he  might  have  stood  a  while  and  chatted 
with  her,  and  shown  her  that  he  was  not  offended.  The  sever- 
est prude,  even  that  dreadful  woman  who  had  insulted  her, 
could  not  object  to  thatl 

But  he  did  not  come.  Of  course  he  was  supping — what 
things  men  were!  And  then,  cut  of  sheer  loneliness,  her  eyes 
filled,  and  her  thoughts  of  him  grew  tender  and  more  humble. 
She  dwelt  on  him  no  longer  as  her  conquest,  her  admirer,  the 
prize  of  her  bow  and  spear,  subject  to  her  lightest  whim  and 
her  most  foolish  caprice;  but  as  her  all,  the  one  to  whom  she 
must  cbng,  and  on  whom  she  must  depend.  In  a  word,  she 
thought  of  him  as  for  a  brief  while  she  had  thought  of  him  in 
the  chaise.  And  she  wondered  with  a  chill  of  fear  if  she  would 
be  left  after  marriage  as  she  was  left  now.  She  had  heard  of 
such  things,  but  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  and  his  subjection, 

she  had  not  thought  that  they  could  happen  to  her.  Now 

But  instead  of  d  elling  on  a  possibility  which  frightened  her, 
she  vowed  to  be  very  good  to  him — good  and  tender  and 
loyal,  and  a  true  wife.  They  were  resolutions  that  a  trifling 
temptation,  an  hour's  neglect  or  a  cross  word,  might  have 
overcome.  But  they  were  honest,  they  were  sincere,  they  were 
made  in  the  soberest  moment  that  her  young  life  had  ever 
known;  and  they  marked  a  step  in  development,  a  point  in 
that  progress  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  wluch  so  few 
hours  might  see  complete. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Gilson  had  returned  to  her  snuggery, 
wearing  a  face  that,  had  the  lemons  and  other  comforts 
about  her  included  cream,  must  have  turned  it  sour.  That 
snuggery,  it  may  be,  still  exists  in  the  older  part  of  the  "  Low 
Wood  Inn."  In  that  event  it  should  have  a  value.  For  to  it 
Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the  rich  London  banker,  would  sometimes 
condescend  from  his  apartments  in  the  south  gabie ;  and  with 
him  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  a  particular  gentleman  who 
sniffed  a  little  at  the  rum;  or  Sir  James  Jtackintosh,  who, 
rumour  had  it,  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  London  as  a 
writer.  At  times,  too,  Mr.  Southey,  Poet  Laureate  elsewhere, 
but  here  Squire  of  Greta  Hall,  would  stop  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  neighbour  at  Storrs — no  such  shorthorns  in  the  world  as 
Mr.  Bolton's  at  Storrs ;  and  not  seldom  he  brought  with  him 
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tt^?^.^")  «*"1'""""'  ^'-  B™"gham,  whose  vanity  in  opw 
mg  the  LowthiT  interest  at  the  late  election  had  a'nSnl* 
petrified  Mrs.  Gilson.  Mr.  Brougham  caLd  ZseU  a  Whi? 
but  Mrs.  G.  son  held  him  little  better  than  a  Ka^i^  -a  kiS 
of  cattle  seldom  seen  m  those  days  outside  the  dock  of  an 
'ff  court  Or  sometimes  the  vi's.tor  was  that  queer  hajf 
mo>thered  Mr  Wordsworth  at  Rydal;.  or  Mr.^Wilsl^n  o 
Eileray  w.th  h.5  great  voice  and  his  homespun   acket     He 

^i\T  u^  I'^'""  '"°'   ^^'  '*  he  did  anything Ser  thw 
he  fished,  the  head  ostler  was  a  Dutchman  I 

The  visits  of  the;e  great  people,  however— not  that  Mr. 
GUson  b  enched  before  them,  L'  blenched  More  nobody' 
the?„n°i^H'^  Lonsdale-had  place  in  the  summer.  To  n^ht 
the  landlady's  sanctum,  instead  of  its  complement  of  favour- 

•'•  Hfrs^f  nf  i''T^  ?:T  "'  ^^''  --"^^^'y'^  last  order  ?or 
Horses  onl  "  boasted  but  a  sin^lf   tenant      Even  he  ^l 

where  the  landlady  did  not  at  once  see  him  'and  i   wL  n^t 

t:il  '^'  ^^'^f  **  '°?  °"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  a  violence  wS 
^trayed  her  feeUngs  that  he  announced  his  presence  by  a 

«  kJIV^'^  *^^  "^  P'  *  8ood  house,"  he  said  with  approval, 
J^v  rn«T'r''^'~"'-''^""P''^P^^^^'  Come  late^come 
^'  Ul^ph  I  "  '  °'  ^'^""'^ ''  ^"  °"'  *°  ^  g°°^  house.'' 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  by  "-he  waved  his  pipe  with 
unction-'^  and  to  see  a  thing  done  properly!  " 

Ay,    c's  a  pleasure  to  manv  to  sit  by."  the  landlaHv 
answered  with  withering  sanasm.     "It's^an  eLy  way  o^ 
makirg  a  liv.ng-espec.ally  when  you  are  waiting  fo^what 
doesn    come    Put  a  red  waistcoat  on  old  Sam  the  j^stboy 
and  he  d  sit  by  and  see  as  well  as  another !  "  F"'*-""/* 

The  man  in  the  red  waistcoat  chuckled 

Jam"  ^T,  '^l ''°"'''  "'=  ""'  '"'-■  '-^"-"  "  Bow  Str^t, 

"  They  might  do  worse." 

"  They  might  do  better,"  he  rejoined.    "  They  mi^ht  take 
you  into  the  force!    I  warrant  "-with  a  look  of  respeSS 
admiration-"  ,f  they  did  there's  little  would  V^Zflu 
Now  that  young  lady?  "  He  indicated  the  upper  regio'S  S 
!;Sef;rrt7^  --'  -'-  ^^  '--  LanS^ten^Bu^f^l^ 
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"  Wherever  she's  from,  she  did  not  tell  mel  '  Mn.  Gilson 
snapped. 
"Ah!" 

I'  And  what  is  more,  if  she  had,  I  shouldn't  tell  you." 
"  Oh,   come,   come,   ma'am  I "   Mr.    Bishop   was   mildly 
shocked.   "  Oh,  come,  ma'am !   That  is  not  like  you.  ThiiJc 
of  the  King  and  his  royal  prerogative!  " 
"Fiddlesticks!" 

Mr.  Bishop  looked  quite  stairijcr   ' 
"  You  don't  mean  it,"  he  said—  '  you  don't  indeed.    You 
would  not  have  the  Radicals  and  Jacobins  ramping  over  the 
country,  shooting  honest  men  m  their  shops  and  burning  and 
ravaging,  and— and  generally  playing  the  devil?  " 
"  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  you  that  stops  them?  " 
"  No,  ma'am,  no,"  with  a  modest  smile.    "  I  don't  stop 
them.  I  leave  that  to  the  yeomanrv— old  England's  bulwark 
and  their  country's  pride!   But  when  the  yeomanry  've  done 
their  part,  I  take  them,  and  the  law  passes  upon  them.   And 
when  they  have  been  hung  or  tiansported  and  an  example 
made,  then  >ou  sleep  comfortably  in  your  beds.  That  is  what 
I  do.  And  I  tr»ink  I  may  say  that  next  to  Mr.  Nadin  o(  Man- 
chester, who  is  the  greatest  man  in  our  line  out  of  London,  I 
have  done  as  much  in  that  way  as  another." 
Mrs.  Gilson  sniffed  contemptuously. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "  if  you  have  never  done  more  than 
you've  done  since  you've  been  here,  it's  a  wonder  the  roof's 
on !   Though  what  you  expected  to  do,  except  keep  a  whole 
skin,  passes, me!    fh are's  the  Chronicle  in  to-day,  and  such 
triks  of  riots  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  such  meetings  here 
and  alarms  there,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  "—  with  sarcasm— 
"  they  can  do  without  you !   To  judge  by  what  I  hear,  Lan- 
cashire way  is  just  a  kettle  of  troubles  and  boiling  over,  and 
bread  that  price  everybody  is  wanting  to  take  the  old  King's 
crown  off  his  head." 

"  And  his  head  off  his  body,  ma'am !  "  Mr.  Bishop  added 
solemnly. 

"  So  that  it's  little  good  you  and  your  yeomanry  seem 
to  have  done  at  Manchester,  except  get  yourselves 
abused ! " 

"  Ma'am,  the  King's  crown  is  on  liis  head,"  Mr.  Bishop 
retorted,  "  and  his  head  is  on  his  body," 
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"  Well?  Not  that  his  head  is  much  good  to  him,  poor  mad 
gentleman." 

"  And  King  Louis,  ma'am,  years  ago— what  of  him?  The 
King  of  France,  ma'am?  Crown  gone,  head  gone — all  gone! 
And  why?  Because  ihere  was  not  a  good  blow  struck  in  time, 
ma'am  I  Becau'^',  poor  foolish  foreigner,  he  had  no  yeomanry 
and  no  Bow  ?  st,  ma'am !  L.t  the  Government,  the  British 
Government,  ,i  wiser.  They  are  brave  men— brave,  noble 
men,  I  should  say,"— Mr.  Bishop  amended  with  respect,— 
"  but  with  treason  and  misprision  of  treason  stalking  the 
land,  with  the  lower  orders,  that  should  behave  themselves 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  turned  to  ramping, 
roanng  Jacobins  .seeking  whom  they  may  devour,  and  whose 
machine  they  may  break,  my  lords  would  not  sleep  in  their 
beds— no,  not  they,  brave  men  as  they  are — if  it  were  not  for 
the  yeomanry  and  the  runners."  He  had  to  pause  for  breath. 

Mrs.  Gilson  coughed  drily. 

"  Leather's  a  fine  thing,"  she  said,  "  if  you  believe  the 
cobbler." 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Bishop  answered,  nodding  his  head  confi- 
dently, "  it's  so  far  true  you'd  do  ill  without  it." 

But  Mrs.  Gilson  was  equal  to  the  situation. 

"  Ay,  underfoot,"  she  said  "  But  everything  in  its  place. 
My  man,  he  be  mad  upon  tod-hunting;  but  I  never  knew  him 
go  to  Manchester  'Change  to  seek  one." 

"  No?  "  Mr.  Bishop  held  his  pipe  at  arm's  length,  and 
smiled  at  it  mysteriously.  "  Yet  I've  seen  one  there,"  he 
continued,  "  or  in  such  another  place." 

"Where?" 

"  Common  Garden,  London." 

"  It  was  in  a  box,  then." 

"  It  was,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Bishop  teplied,  with  smiling  em- 
phasis. "  It  was  in  a  box—'  safe  bind,  safe  find,'  ma'am. 
That's  the  motto  of  my  bne,  and  that  was  it  precisely.  More 
by  token  it's  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility  you  may 
see  "—he  glanced  towards  the  door  as  he  knocked  his  pipe 
against  his  top-boot — "  one  of  my  tods  in  a  box  before 
morning." 

Mrs.  Gilson  shot  out  her  underlip  and  looked  at  him  darkly. 
She  never  stooped  to  express  surprise;  but  she  was  surprised. 
There  wai  no  mistaking  the  ring  of  triumph  in  the  runner's 
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tone;  yet  of  all  the  unlikely  things  within  the  landlady's 
!  range  none  seemed  more  unlikely  than  that  he  should  flush 
h«  game  there.  She  had  asked  herself  more  than  once  why 
he  was  there:  and  why  no  coach  stopped,  no  chaise  changed 
horses,  no  nder  passed  or  bagman  halted,  without  nmning 
the  gauntlet  of  his  eye.  For  in  that  country  of  lake  and 
mountain  were  neither  riots  nor  meetings;  and  though 
Lancashire  lay  near,  the  echoes  of  strife  sounded  but  weakly 
and  fitfully  across  Cartmel  Sands.  Mills  mi-ht  be  burning  in 
Cheadle  and  Preston,  men  might  be  drilling  in  Bolland  and 
Whitewell,  sedition  might  be  preaching  in  Manchester,  all 
England  might  be  in  flame  with  dear  bnad  and  no  work, 
Cobbett's  Twopenny  Register,  and  Orator  Hunt's  declama- 
tions—but neither  the  glare  nor  the  noise  had  much  effect  on 
Windermere.     Mr.  Bishop's  presence  in  that  part  seemed 

superfluous  therefore;    seemed But  before  she  could 

come  to  the  end  of  her  logic,  her  staid  waiting-maid  appeared, 
demanding  four-pennyworth  of  Old  Geneva  for  the  genileman 
in  Mr.  Rogers's  room:  and  when  she  was  serving,  Mrs.  Gilson 
took  refuge  in  incredulity. 

'  A  man  must  talk  if  he  can't  do,"  she  said—"  if  he's  to 
uve." 

Mr.  Bishop  smiled,  and  patted  his  buckskin  breeches  with 
confidence. 

"  You'll  believe,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  when  you  see  him  walk 
into  the  coach  with  the  handcuffs  on  his  wrists." 

"Ay,  I  shall!" 

The  innuendo  in  the  landlady's  tone  was  so  ^)Iain  tha*  her 
husband,  who  had  entered  while  :,he  was  rinsing  the  n  -nn 
m  which  she  had  measured  the  gin,  chuckled  audibly,  'she 
turned  an  awful  stare  on  him,  and  he  collapsed.  The  Bow 
Street  runner  was  less  amenable  to  discipline. 

"  You  sent  the  lad,  Tom  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  landlord  nodded,  with  an  apprehensive  eye  on  his  wife. 

"  He  should  be  back  "—Mr.  Bishop  consulted  a  huge  silver 
watch—"  by  eleven." 

"  Ay,  sure." 

"  Where  has  he  gone?  "  Mrs.  Gilson  asked,  with  an  ominous 
face. 

She  seldom  interfered  in  stable  matters;  but  if  she  chose. 

It  was  understood  that  no  department  was  outside  her  survey. 
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'•  M 't^Jc°  ?^''^^}  T'^''  ''^  "P^'^^  ^^"^  «»«>"  Bishop  answered. 
^^  At  this  time  of  the  night?  "  '  f  ^, 

"Ma'am  "—Mr.  Bishop  rose  and  tapped  his  red  waistcoat 
mth  meaning,  almost  with  dignity-'' the  King  ha^  n^ 

wilfnT*  ^^\'"'?-^?'  bless Ld'restorehfmfoh^altS^ 
wi  1  pay,  and  handsomely.  For  the  why  and  the  wherefore  h^ 

-^kh"a  smT'^  "'?k'  r 7"^  P,^^rogative  is  to  say  nolwng '' 
—with  a  smile  '  That  is  the  rule  in  Bow  Street,  and  for  this 
time  we'll  make  it  the  rule  under  Bow  Fell,  if' you  pleS^ 

matstvwniT-  V  °"'  ^'^°  "'"  g'^^  '^  '«  ^"°ther,  his 
majesty  will  enjoy  his  prerogative  as  he  should !  " 

There  was  a  spark  in  Mrs.  Gilson's  eye.   Fortunately  the 
nmner  saw  it,  and  before  she  could  retort  he  slipped  out 
leaving  the  storm  to  break  about  her  husband's  head    w' 

Ws'liff  anT'h''^^"."."  '"  °'^  ^^>'^  ^-"^-^^  how  het'e 
his  hfe,  and  why  he  did  not  hang  himself— Mrs    Gilson', 

wSrSnlv 'T"-  ^"J  "°^^  '''^  ^«  had  riTon S  hang 
hln  nn  ?  ^f  ^^V""^  ^^^y  ^he  Wisest,  noted  that  he  whS 
had  once  been  Long  Tom  Gilson  grew  fat  and  rosy  •  and  thSe 
quoted  a  proverb  about  the  wind  and  the  shorn  Iamb  cSe 
::1T  ^''^'?P  h"'".'''^'  ^"^  he  had  known  them  no  more 
?ut  tlnn.7h- ^'~'"'^  r  ^'"^  ^hen  the  question  wa^  raTseS! 

^  f  he^L  n^J  T\^"^  ^•"^^^'  ^^^  ^°°^ed  at  Long  Tom 
as  It  he  did  not  pity  him  overmuch. 
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In  one  particular  at  least  the  Bow  Street  runner  was  right 
The  Government  which  ruled  En-land  in  that  year,  1819  was 
made  up  of  brave  men;  whether  they  were  wise  men  or  great 
men  or  far-seeing  men  is  another  question.  The  peace  which 
followed  Waterloo  had  been  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
Men  supposed  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  enormous 
taxation  and  the  strain  which  the  nation  had  borne  so  gal- 
lantly during  twenty  years  of  war.  The  goddess  of  prosperity, 
with  her  wings  of  siher  and  her  feathers  of  gold,  was  to  bless 
a  people  which  had  long  known  only  paper  money.  In  a 
twinkling  every  trade  was  to  flourish,  every  class  to  be  more 
comfortable,  every  man  to  have  work  and  wage,  plenty  and 
no  taxes.  =>  >  r       j 

Instead,  there  ensued  a  period  of  want  and  misery  almost 
without  a  parallel.  During  the  war  the  country  had  been  self- 
supporting,  wheat  had  risen,  land  suitable  and  unsuitable 
had  been  enclosed.  Bread  had  been  dear,  but  work  had  been 
plentiful  Now,  at  the  prospect  of  open  ports,  wheat  fell,  land 
was  left  derelict,  farmers  were  ruined,  labourers  in  thousands 
went  on  the  rates.  Nor  among  the  whirling  looms  of  Lanca- 
shire or  the  furnaces  of  Staffordshire  were  things  better 
Government  orders  ceased  with  the  war,  while  the  exhausted 
Continent  was  too  poor  to  buy.  Here  also  thousands  were 
cast  out  of  work. 

The  cause  of  the  country's  misfortunes  might  be  this  or 
that.  Whatever  it  was,  the  working  classes  suffered  greater 
hardships  than  at  any  time  during  the  war;  and  finding  no 
haste  to  sympathise  in  a  Parliament  which  represented  their 
betters,  began  to  form— ominous  sign— clubs,  and  clubs 
withm  clubs,  and  to  seek  redress  by  unlawful  means.  An  open 
nsing  broke  out  in  the  Fen  country,  and  there  was  fighting  at 
Littleportand  Ely.  There  were  riots  at  Spa  Fields  in  London 
where  murder  was  committed;  and  there  were  riots  again^ 
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which  almost  amounted  to  a  rebeUion,  in  Derbyshire.  At 
Stockport  and  in  Birmingham  immense  mob  meetings  took 
place.  In  the  northern  counties  the  sky  was  reddened  night 
after  night  by  incendiary  fires.  In  the  Midlands  looms  were 
broken  and  furnaces  extinguished.  In  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  the  air  was  sullen  with  strikes  and  secret  plottings, 
and  spies,  and  cold  and  famine. 

A  Government  of  to-day  had  faltered,  in  pity  as  much  as 
fear,  and,  faltering,  had  been  lost.  But  in  the  Government  of 
that  day  were  some  who  in  the  teeth  of  defeat  and  bank- 
ruptcy, with  a  mad  sovereign  and  a  dissolute  regent,  had  held 
on  through  twenty  years  of  war— and  had  won.  And  these 
were  not  men  to  be  lightly  scared.  True,  they  had  but  one 
panacea— repression;  for  the  spectre  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion stood  ever  before  them,  pointing  to  the  results  of  weak- 
ness. But  if  not  wise,  they  were  brave.  England  seethed  and 
boiled  under  them  like  a  crater  about  to  erupt— nay,  that 
might  at  any  moment  erupt.  But  they  held  on  and  never 
flinched:  from  my  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  name,  though  he 
ruled  England  for  fifteen  years,  falls  dead  now,  or  is  preserved 
only  by  the  jingle — 

Happy,  happy  Mr.  Jenkiason ! 
Happy,  happy  Mr.  Jenkinson! 

I'm  sure  to  you 

Your  lady's  true 
For  you  have  got  a  winking  son ! 

from  him  to  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  faced  the  Irish 
rismg  of  '98  and  had  seen  it  crushed  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thou- 
sand lives.  These  were  not  the  men  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  unlucky  Louis  and  meet  Revolution  with  open  arms  or 
rose-water. 

Meantime  England  starved  and  swirled  and  bubbled  under 
them,  and  timid  men  who  had  property  sweated  of  nights; 
and  po^  -  men  loth  to  see  their  wives  and  children  sit  foodless 
beside  (.old  hearths,  did  violent  things:  until  in  the  year  1819 
things  came  to  a  kind  of  head.  There  was  a  meeting  at 
Manchester  in  August.  It  was  such  a  meeting  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  England.  There  were  sixty  thousand  at  it,  there 
were  eighty  thousand,  there  were  ninety  thousand— some 
said  one,  some  said  the  other.  It  was  so  large,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  was  difHcult  to  say  that  it  was  not  dangerous;  and 
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beyond  doubt  many  there  would  have  snatched  at  the  least 
chance  of  rapine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  magistrates,  in  the 
face  of  so  great  a  concourse,  lost  their  heads.  They  ordered  a 
small  force  of  yeomanry  to  disperse  the  gathering.  The  yeo- 
manry became  entangled— a  second  charge  was  needful; 
the  multitude  fled  every  way.  In  ten  minutes  the  ground 
was  clear;  but  six  lives  were  lost  and  seventy  persons  were 
injured. 

At  once  all  England  was  cleft  into  parties— that  which 
upheld  the  charge,  and  that  which  condemned  it.  Feelings 
which  had  been  confined  to  the  lower  orders  spread  to  the 
upper;  and  while  from  this  date  the  section  which  was  to  pass 
the  Reform  Bill  took  new  shape,  underground  more  desperate 
enterprises  were  breeding.  Undismayed,  the  people  met  at 
Paislev  and  at  Glasgow,  and  at  each  place  there  were  collisions 
with    ne  soldiery. 

Mr.  Bishop  had  grounds,  therefore,  for  his  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  shared  the  favour  with  the  yeo- 
manry— their  country's  bulwark  and  its  pride.  But  it  is  a  far 
cry  to  Windermere,  and  no  offset  from  the  storm  which  was 
convulsing  Lancashire  stirred  the  face  of  the  lake  when 
Henrietta  opened  her  window  next  morning  and  looked  out 
on  the  day  which  was  to  change  ail  for  her.  The  air  was  still, 
the  water  grey  and  smooth,  no  gleam  of  sun  showed.  Yet 
the  general  aspect  was  mild;  and  would  have  been  cheerful, 
if  the  more  distant  prospect  which  for  the  first  time  broke 
upon  Henrietta's  eyes  had  not  raised  it  and  her  thoughts  to 
the  sublime.  Beyond  the  water,  above  the  green  r,lr>pes  and 
wooded  knobs  which  fringed  the  lake,  rose,  ridge  behind 
ridge,  a  wall  of  mountains.  It  stretched  from  the  Peak  of 
Coniston  on  the  left,  by  the  long  snov  -flecked  screes  of  Bow 
Fell,  to  the  icy  points  of  the  Langdales  on  the  right — a  new 
world,  remote,  clear,  beautiful,  and  still:  so  still,  so  remote, 
that  it  seemed  to  preach  a  sermon — to  calm  the  hurry  of 
her  morning  thoughts,  and  the  tumult  of  youth  within  her. 
She  stood  awhile  in  awe.  But  her  hair  was  about  her  shoulders, 
she  was  only  half-dressed;  and  by-and-by  when  her  first 
surprise  waned,  she  bethought  herself  that  he  might  be  below, 
and  she  drew  back  from  the  window  with  a  blush.  What  more 
likely,  what  more  lovcrlike,  than  that  he  should  be  below? 
Waiting — on  this  morning  which  was  to  crown  his  hopes — 
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know  Vat  hf  wCi  tSr  '?f  aII^''■^".^"'K^°  ''™'  ^"^  to 
gift!  And  he?  SureirhrjLlH  i,  ^' '' V""" '^*  "'^'den 
await  her  rising  that  a^su°H  /  l'"'  ''^''  ^"  ^'''"f"'  to 
face  into  their %fuL   and  stl^f^  'r'.'"'^'^^  P'""g«  ^« 

him,  renew  the  pure  resolvl^"^  ^^^  "'"^'  ^''  ''"^*^  ^ 
night  hours!        ^  "^^  ""^"^  ^^^  had  made  in  the 

w^thshU'rus^rrd'that  l&  ^^J""?  he-lf  that  she 

she  failed  to  discove^  him  '?h  ?e^^^SV:fr  '"h''"/  ""  ^^'> 
a  dark  fashion-seated  on  a  InZlZ^  »  g'r'-handsome  after 
road;  and  a  erouD  of  four  nr7  °"  ^''^  *^'^her  side  of  the 
of  the  inn  do'^r;?^^^  in  e/cLT';  "^^^".^"^ing  in  front 
might  be  one  of  ihe  me"!  for  she  coulJ^h''"  ,.^«"^«'-^bly  he 
she  could  see  them-the  door  hlfn  ^^V!"^"^  better  than 
But  when  she  had  cautts  y'^  hefl.'"^  ^°"^  ^•^«' 

no?':hTn\tryS^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^her  to  pout  or 

and  the  latter  sL'leT  PossibW  JZ  Tl!"^  ^T^"  °"  ^^e  wall; 
Henrietta's  glance,  and^l^r^l^hfr  b  W^^^  ^'^^^^-"  ^^ 

smile  was  so  marked  anH  Qn  „, 'i  •  ?  "  ^^  ^"y  rate,  her 
cheek  grow  hrind  lo^t  n'T"  •■'''^'  '^'^'  ««"rietta  felt  her 
the  window      '  °''  "°  ''"^^  '"  d'-^^i^g  back  and  closing 

Stm^'fft!  ^°r'^/''"''  "  ^^^  exclaimed. 

thou^lt'L^r'e^  ;ttl',^  ^^l-l^  have 

for  her  fancv-if  Mrs  Gnson'.  T.  "^    ^^''^  '^"^^^^  ^^  herself 
moment  brought  th'giritlert?"'  '""  '^^  "°^  ^^  '^^ 

from  tte'dooi^ly^^^.'^r^;  ;:;,'!  '^?h'\'^  ^^'^^'  ^PP--tIy 
right  in  and  let  me  have  it!  Wh^I.  '^'  "^'"^^  ^^^^  ^°"^« 
you  gaby?  What  h^'t  o  do  S  the:?T/TK'"l^.^  ''''''' 
venom--"  the  world  is  full  of  Tool^' ''       ^  ^"^  thmk,"-with 

beslde'S;   X'wor'fhTshortt'  "'^  '  "^''^-P^"  ^hat  stood 
thatda^^dah^-^^:^^--^^ 
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So  "ed''?de"her S'  ""^'  ^"  ~^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^  '^-^'^^ 
,  "Bess  Hinkson?  What  a  horrid  name!  »  Henrietta  mut- 
tered as  she  watched  her  cross  the  road.  She  did  not  diS 
that  she  would  ever  see  the  girl  again 

dJ^irV.."^^'^'  ?;'"''  ^'°'^«^-she  was  nearly  ready  to 
Us^erd  '        ""°"  "'"'•  ^^"  *^"ght  a  word,  then 

sai7^' Thii'if  u  '*  u  y^  "°^  S°"'  Whitehaven  way  I  "  one 
jTo^he!  "  ''  ^'  '  ^°"''    ^^'■°"8'^  Carlisle,  say  you? 

",  ?"^ *'thout  a  horse?  He'd  no  horse?  " 
And  what  if  he'd  not?  "  the  first  speaker  retorted   with 
the  .mpat,ence  of  superior  intellect.   "  It's  Tuesday  the ^ay 
of  ^the  Man  packet-boat,  and  he'd  be  away  in  her  "  ^ 

*K-  ^""^     ^   ■^^''^^^  "^""'^  '^^^^  Whitehaven  till  noon  "  a 
Sit    S'hl  '"•    ^  '"^^  '^^y'"  ^^  ^here  and  nab  him  before 

"  M     K  ?  ?f '  ^.^  ^^  "°^  P°"«  Whitehaven  way !  " 
Maybe  he'd  take  a  boat  ?  "  ^ 

*;  He'd  lack  the  time  "-with  scorn. 
»i,o.k'1'°°>''  ^  ^?',  ^^'^'"  ^°^her  maintained.    "That's 

St" .":  !i:„t  Br^:^  .'."■"' "  "^^ "'-  -"  8-  ^°- '-  'he 

mJ^^'  "^"5'^«^'^ear  followed  the  argument;    but  her 
mind  lagged  at  the  pomt  where  the  matter  touched  her. 
riKK       .  u^"  packet-boat?  "  she  thought,  as  she  tied  the  last 
nbbon  a   her  neck  and  looked  sideways  at  her  appearance  b 
the  squat  filmy  mirror.   "  That  must  be  the  boat  to  the  Isle 

Doat,  then.  Perhaps  there  is  but  one,  and  it  mes  on  to  thp 
Isle  of  Man.  And  I  shall  go  by  it.  And  then-and  then_'' 

A  knock  at  the  door  severed  the  thread,  and  drove  the 
unwonted  languor  from  her  eyes.  She  cast  a  last  look  at  her 
reflection  m  the  glass,  and  turned  herself  about  that  she 
might  review  her  back-hair.  Then  she  swept  the  table  wkh 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  stuff  this  and  that  imo  her  ZlZ^ 
The  knock  was  repeated. 

"  I  am  coming,"  she  cried.  She  cast  one  very  last  look 
round  the  room,  and,  certain  that  she  had  left  nothing  took 
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up  her  bonnet  and  a  shawl  which  she  had  used  for  „  ««.« 

the  lighter  side  of  h.rw2'upp:™if'4r„°'  """ '"  ■■"  '"^  = 
but  viS.T.''"'  '°'C"'  *"■«""'  *'«'  "«><i  waitinK  outside 

buxom  and  florid .  7'S  f  "^''^Tl  ""'^^'  ^°^  ^^e  maid  wS 
uuxom  and  flond;  and  fame  tod  of  battles  betw»»».n  fk«»! 

^^  Is  Mr.  Stewart  waiting?  »  she  asked. 

stari^Jg^The^o^ld^vT^  s^rughS  ^'^'Tu't  m'" 

Clson  will  be  glad  if  you'll  speak  to  hfr  ''  ^"'  ^"' 

i^ '  nnetta  raised  her  eyebrows.    It  was  on  the  tin  nf  »,« 

toniiue  to  an<!wpr   "  tv,«,1  i  *  l  '"®  "P  o*  her 

''Iwillcome.  Whe^fisshe?"    ^"^  '^'  "'^'^^^^^  ^^^^^•• 
"This  way,  miss.   I'll  show  vou  the  way  " 

Modest  Ann      ^'^  ^ u'  T^^"'^  '^^^^  "«*  much  better! '' 

"  T^^r-™  "h   "'  "''''"  =*"  '^'<'-    "  Take  care." 
voice^-Urstew^lTSC^-.  ■^.^  tT^^- 
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"Mrs.  Gilson?    No,  miss." 

And  pausing,  the  woman  opened  a  door,  and  made  way 
for  Hennetta  to  enter.  ^ 

At  that  instant— and  strange  to  say,  not  before— a  dreadful 
suspicion  leapt  up  in  the  girl's  brain.  What  if  her  brother  had 
foUowed  her,  and  was  here?  Or  worse  still,  Captain  Clyne? 
What  if  she  were  summoned  to  be  comronted  with  them  and 
to  be  taken  home  m  shameful  durance  after  the  fashion  of  a 
naughty  child  that  had  behaved  badly  and  was  in  disgrace? 
The  fire  sprang  to  her  eyes,  her  cheeks  burnt.  It  was  too  late 
to  retreat;  but  her  pretty  head  went  up  in  the  air,  and  her 
look  as  she  entered  spoke  flat  rebellion.  She  swept  the  room 
with  a  glance  of  flame. 

However,  there  was  no  one  to  be  burned  up;  no  brother, 
no  slighted,  abandoned  suitor.  In  the  room,  a  good-sized 
pleasant  room  looking  on  the  lake,  were  only  Mis.  Gilson,  who 
stood  beside  the  table,  which  was  laid  for  breakfast,  and  a 
strange  man.  The  man  was  gazing  from  the  window,  but  he 
turned  abruptly,  disclosing  a  red  waistcoat,  as  her  eye  fell  on 
turn.   She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  great  surprise,  in 

CTOwmff  siirnn<!P     WKaf  ri:,4  »U» ..i -i"  ^        * 


growing  surprise.  What  did  the  man  there? 
"Where  is  Mr.  Stewart?"  she  asked,  her  frigid  tone 


Where  is  Mr.  Stewart?      anc  j»k« 
expressing  her  feelings.  "  Is  he  not  here? 

Mrs.  Gi^lson  seemed  to  be  about  to  answer,  but  the  man 
forestalled  her. 

"  No,  miss,"  he  said,  "  he  is  not." 

shl^^ess^  '^  ^^^  "  ^^^  ^^^"^  *^^  question  with  undisguised 

Mr.  Bishop  nodded  like  a  man  well  pleased. 

«rl."^^^^^^^^®  P°^"^'  ^'^^"  ^^  answered.     "Precisely, 
Where  is  he?  "  ^ 
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t^Tl?y?'  ^i«^-/P'"*«d  ^"^  thoughtless,  was  more  prone 
to  anper  than  to  fear,  to  resentment  than  to  patience.  But 
all  find  somethmg  formidable  in  the  unknown;  ^d  the 

fJS^'t"^*^","'*"  '^^-^  'P°^^  ^'^h  so  much  aplomb!  and 
referred  to  her  lover  as  .f  he  had  some  concern  in  him  was 
enough  to  warn  even  her,  and  set  her  on  her  guard  Ne^e^ 
theless  she  could  not  quite  check  the  first  impulse  to  resent- 
ment, the  man  s  very  presence  was  a  liberty.  And  her  tone 
when  she  spoke  betrayed  her  sense  of  this 

fnnni  jf"^  "°  'T^^'"  '\^. '^'^'  "  ^^^t  Mr.  Stewart  can  be 
'T.  an  r"  ^^h  fo  see  h,m."  She  turned  to  Mrs.  Gilson. 
^Be  good  enough,"  she  said,  "  to  send  some  one  in  search  of 

"I  have  done  that  already,"  the  man  Bishop  answered. 
The  landlady,  who  did  not  move,  seemed  tongue-tied. 
But  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  girl  ^ 

sid^tabfe"^  ^'°''"''^"   ^^'  ^^'^^  ^''  ^°"""^  ^"^  ^hawl  on  a 

"  Be  good  enough  to  send  again,  then,"  she  said  tuminc 

and  speakmg  m  the  indifferent  tone  of  one  who  wS  wom"o 

^^^ll^^ordfrS  t^^n'"  "  ^^  ''  ^^^^^^'^  '^^^  ^^^^   ^ 

wifht?fi^nl:?s"of  thVoS'er."'  ''''''  '''  '^'"^  °^  ^^  ^^^ 

hh-J^T^!'  *i'^.P°!"^'  ^'^s-'  "  he  said  impressively.  "  You've 
hit  It.  The  chaise  IS  ordered  for  ten.  It  is  nine  now  within  a 
mmute-and  the  gentleman  cannot  be  found  " 

f^r^^ZT  ^fr°""^-  ''  '^^  ^^hoed,  in  astonishment  at  his 
famihanty        Cannot  be  found?  "    She  turned  imperiously 

AnJ^ht?'''°"-  u"^^'"'  i'''  '^''  P^^^°"  "^^^'^^  "  she  sS 
And  her  tone  w^  brave ;  but  the  colour  came  and  went  in  her 

cheeks  and  the  first  flutter  of  alarm  darkened  her  eyes 
Ihe  landlady  found  her  voice. 
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"  He  means,"  she  said  bluntly, "  that  he  did  not  sleep  in  his 
bed  last  night. 
"Mr.  Stewart?" 
"  The  gentleman  who  came  with  you." 

cu"  ^^'  ij"^'"  "^""^"^  ^"'■'ed,  "  vou  must  be  jesting?  " 
She  would  not,  she  could  not.  give  wav  to  the  doubt  that 
assailed  her. 

"  ^\\^  "o  i'^^h"  ^'shop  answered  gravely,  and  with  some- 
thmg  like  pity  m  his  voice.  For  the  girl  looked  verv  fair  and 
very  young,  and  wore  her  ditrnitv  prettily.  "  It  is  no  jest 
miss  believe  me.  But  perhaps  we  could  read  the  riddle— we' 
should  know  more  at  any  rate— if  you  were  to  tell  us  from 
what  part  you  came  yesterday." 

But  she  had  her  w'its  about  her,  and  she  was  not  going  to 
tell  them  that!  No.no!  Moreover,  on  this  instant  she  had  a 
thought— that  this  was  no  jest,  but  a  trick,  a  cruel,  cowardly 
tnck,  to  draw  from  her  the  knowledge  which  they  wanted 
and  which  she  must  not  give !  Bevond  doubt  that  was  it  •  she 
snatched  thankfully  at  the  notion.     This  odious  woman 
taking  advantage  of  Stewart's  momentary   absence    had 
called  in  the  man,  and  thou-ht  to  bullv  her,  a  young  girl  in  a 
strange  place,  out  of  the  information  wliich  she  had  wished 
to  get  the  night  before. 
The  impertinents !  But  she  would  be  a  match  for  them. 
That  IS  my  affair,"  she  said. 

"  But " 

"  And  will  remain  so !  "  she  continued  warmly.  "  For  the 
rest,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  trap  oi  some  sort' 
If  so,  you  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  know  how  to 
resent  it,  and  any  impertinence  offered  to  me.  You  "—she 
turned  suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Gilson— "  vou  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself !  " 

Mrs.  Gilson  nodded  oracularly, 
"  I  am  ashamed  of  somebody,"  she  said. 
The  girl  thought  that  she  v/as  gaining  the  advantage. 
'  Then  at  once,"  she  said,  "  let  Mr.  Stewart  know  that  I 
am  waiting  for  him.   Do  you  hear,  madam?  "   She  stamped 
the  floor  with  her  foot,  and  looked  the  prettiest  fury  imagin- 
able.      And  see  that  this  person  leaves  the  room.    Good- 
mommg,  sir.    You  will  hear  from  Mr.  Stewart  what  I  think 
of  your  intrusion." 
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A„A    Ti-       '  .  '  "  '^  P""^  cnouL'h  for  vou '  "  she  tr(ii^.i 

road"  fhe'mhrsl^tsl":,"?'l'S'a:;?  ""■  ■'°™-"'' 

availed  nothing  now  SI  p  wn7  a  k  ^^^^/^  ^^  the  scene 
impatient,  resentfu?  Where  vThe"  He  ''"''  vexation- 
Then  where  could  he  be?  And  ,^,!  h  ,  IV^'  u°'  '"  ^'Sht. 

"t!?^/  *?  ''°'^'^'"  '^^  ^"«d-  angry  tears  in  her  eves 

^  And  Jhe'S'r„'„  il        e1;rpy;X  ^- f  h^^ 
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lIlfJ'iht'fiTc?  Vk'°"u  ,'^'"''°y  !°"'*'"K  southwards,  not  far 
from  the  first    Though  low-ceiled,  it  was  of  a  fair  size,  with  a 
sunk  cupboard,  with  glazed  upper  doors,  on  cacli  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  cushioned  seats  in  the  window-places     In  a 
recess  near  the  door-the  room  m^s  full  of  comers-were 
bookshelves;  and  on  the  other  side  -.f  the  door  stood  a  tall 
clock  with  a  very  pale  face.  The  furniture  was  covered  with 
some  warm  red  stuff,  well  worn;   and  an  air  of  that  snug 
comfort,  which  was  valued  by  Englishmen  of  the  day   orc- 
vaUed,  and  went  well  with  the  scent  of  the  China  tea 
h^fjJi  "C'ther  tea  nor  comfort,  nor  the  cheerful  blaze  on  the 
hearth,  could  long  hold  Hennetta's  thoughts,  nor  resentment 
repress  her  anxiety.  Presently  she  began  to  listen  after  every 
mouthful:  her  fork  was  as  often  suspended  as  at  work    Her 
pretty  face  grew  troub!ed,and  her  brow  more  deeply  rucicered 
until  her  wandering  eye  fell  on  the  clock,  and  shfe  saw  that 
the  slowly  jerking  hand  - ,  as  on  the  verge  of  the  half-hour. 

Ihen  she  sprang  up,  honestly  frightened.  .She  flew  to  the 
window  that  looked  on  the  lake  and  peered  out  anxiously; 
thence  to  the  side  window,  but  got  no  glimpse  of  him.  She 
came  back  distracted  to  the  table  and  stood  pressing  her 
hands  to  her  eyes.  What  if  they  were  right,  and  he  had  not 
Rn?ti«.^"  ^"^^  Whft  if  something  had  happened  to  him? 
But  that  was  impossible!  Impossible!  Things  did  not  hapnen 
on  such  mornings  as  this  i  On  wedding  mornings !  Yet  if  that 
were  the  case,  and  they  had  sent  for  her  that  they  might 
break  it  to  her-and  then  their  iiearts,  even  that  woman's 
heart,  had  failed  them?    What—what  then? 

She  was  trying  to  repel  the  thought  when  she  fancied  that 
she  heard  a  sound  at  the  door,  and  with  a  gasp  of  relief  she 
looked  up.  If  he  had  entered  at  that  moment,  she  would  have 
flung  herself  into  his  arms  and  forgiven  all  and  forgotten  all 
But  he  did  not  enter,  and  her  heart  sank  again,  and  lower. 
She  went  slowly  to  the  door  and  listened,  and  found  that  the 
sound  which  she  had  heard  was  caused  by  the  whispering  of 
persons  outside.  re* 

She  summoned  her  pride  to  her  aid.  Then  she  opened  the 
door  to  its  full  extent  and  walked  haughtily  back  to  the  table, 
and,  turning,  waited  for  them  to  enter.  But  to  speak  to 
command  her  voice,  was  harder,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do 
to  murmur: 
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"Something  has  happened  to  him  "—her  lip  fluttered 
ominously—"  and  you  have  come  to  tell  me?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  Bishop  answered  cheerfully. 
He  and  the  landlady  had  walked  in,  as  of  course,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  them.  "  Nothing  at  all." 

'*  No?  "  She  could  hardly  believe  him. 

"  Not  the  least  thing  in  life,  miss,"  he  repeated.  "  He's 
alive  and  well  for  what  I  know.  Alive  and  well !  " 

She  sat  down  on  a  chair  that  stood  beside  her,  and  the 
colour  flowed  back  to  her  cheeks.  She  laughed  weakly. 

"  1  was  afraid  that  something  had  happened,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

*'  No,"  Mr.  Bishop  answered,  more  seriously, "  it's  not  that. 
It's  not  that,  miss.  But  it's  trouble.  Now  if  you  were  to  tell 
me,"  he  continued,  leaning  forward  persuasively,  "  where 
you  come  from,  I  need  have  hardly  a  word  with  you.  I  can 
see  you're  a- lady;  your  friends  will  come;  and,  s'help  me,  in 
six  months  you'll  have  your  mare  again,  and  not  know  it 
happened!   Now " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  she  said. 

The  officer  shook  his  head,  surprised  by  her  firmness. 

"  Come  now,  miss— be  advised,"  he  urged.  "  Be  reasonable. 
Just  think  for  once  that  others  may  know  better  than  you, 
and  save  me  the  trouble— that's  a  good  young  lady." 

But  the  wheedling  appeal,  the  familiar  tone,  grated  on  her. 
Her  fingers,  tapping  on  the  table,  betravec*  in"-  -^titnce  a?  well 
as  alarm. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said,  with  some  return 
of  her  former  distance.    "  If  nothing  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  I  do  not  understand  what  you  can  have  to  say  to  me 
nor  why  you  are  here."  ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Well,  miss,"  he  said,  "  if  you  must  have  it,  you  must. 
I'm  bound  to  say  you  are  not  a  young  lady  to  take  a  hint." 
That  frightened  her. 

"  If  nothing  has  happened  to  him "  she  murmured,  and 

looked  from  one  to  the  other;  from  Mr.  Bishop's  smug  face 
to  the  landlady's  stolid  visage. 

"  It's  not  what  has  happened  to  him,"  the  runner  answered 
bluntly.  "  It  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  him." 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke  a  large  leather  case, 
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"pC/r^'.rt/traieo'f^^^^^^^^^  *°"'^  '--  handily 

carefully  selcS  from  fht  >'''  ^''r''''  *'''  ^^«'h.  Then  Z 
contained  a  sSeleZ  ItZT  "1  P^P*", '^hich  the  rase 
day  were  wri  ten  on  »?*       ^       ^^  ^"'  ^  ^^^  '«"*'"  ^^  that 

the  address  and  sea  But  Mr  i7,^"^«'«P«-that  is.  it  bore 
letter  in  such  a  way  that  flese  atl^th''^  "*"'"'  *°  '°'^'  *he 
writing  were  hidden^     e  p^offereSl^^  P*"  °^/'^« 

Henrietta.  pronerea  the  paper,  so  arranged,  to 

J^D'you  know  the  handwriting,"  he  «kcd,  "  of  that  letter. 

Shewu^rUb  frightenllnl'T^^^^  "^'''\"  they'tendTd 
had  the  nerv4  of  vS  »    <    .",*■'??  '"^"'^  ^^^  ''igh;  she 

with  which  she    rk\u'''"^*  '''"""•''•   '^'''  ^^"^ 

manner  witl.wLcrshe  looked  /^  ^  '"''"^y  "^  ^^  ^''^J^'  'he 
had  her  eyes  f^len  on  the  wri^fn  Vh  '°"uP°''^' '  '^"'  "°  ^"one^ 
tionand\hecSrr^!:;;r^^^^^^^ 

.,  "°^'  '^.'^  you  get  this?  "  she  cried." 
No,  miss,  no,"  the  runner  answered     "  One  of  o  ♦• 
The  question  is.  Do  you  know  the  fist?    n,»K      .     ^•^""^• 
mean.   But  I  see  you  do  "  I'le  handwriting,  I 

ul^j'  ^^'\  S't?'*"-''^/'  she  answered. 

any  Wends  in  thlse^aro  '  ""^  ""  8'""™™  has 

"  None." 
"  That  you  know  of?  " 

was  so^e^tShe  dTd'^f '"  "l^T^"  "^^  -tonishment 
And  l^de^,  tre  wa  hk  hTn^:;  '^•"'^  °^  ''^"^'"°  ^"  a'^^ver. 
come?  The  clock  w^ on  Ln^T"V"=--,  -^^^^  ^'^  he  not 
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more  question,  if  you  ^Mease.   You  are  going  north,  to  Scot- 
land, to  be  married  to-day.  Now  which  way,  I  w(»nder?  " 

She  frowned  at  him  in 'silence.  She  began  to  see  his  drift. 
By  Keswick  and  Carlisle?  "  he  continued,  keenly  watch- 
ing her  face.    "  Or  by  Kendal  and  Penrith?    Or  by  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Whiteliaven?    But  no.    There's  only  the  Isle  of 
Man  packet  out  of  Whitehaven." 

"  It  goes  on  to  Dumfries,"  she  said.  The  words  escaped  her 
m  spite  of  herself.  ^ 

He  smiled  as  he  shook  his  head. 

"  ^^-''^'^  said:   "  it'd  be  a  very  Ions  way  round  if  it  did. 
But  Mr.  Stewart  told  you  that,  did  he?   I  see  he  did.   VVeU 
you've  had  an  escape,  miss.  That's  all  I  can  say."  ' 

The  colour  rose  to  her  very  brow,  but  her  eyes  met  his  boldly. 

^^  How  ?    she  said.  "  What  do  vou  mean  ?  " 

"  How?  "  he  repeated.  "  If  yoii  knew,  miss,  who  the  man 
was— your  Mr.  Stewart— you'd  know  how!  And  what  vou 
have  escaped !  " 

"  Who  he  was?  "  she  muttered. 

"  Ay,  who  he  was!  "  he  retorted.  "  I  can  tell  you  this  at 
least,  young  lady  "—bluntly—"  he's  a  man  that's  very  badly 
wanted.  Uncommon  badly  wanted!  '—with  a  grin.  "In 
more  places  than  one,  but  nowhere  more  than  where  he 
came  from." 

"Wanted?"  she  said,  the  colour  fading  in  her  cheek. 

For  what?  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"For  what?" 

"  That  is  what  I  asked." 

His  face  was  a  picture  of  importance  and  solemnitv.  He 
looked  at  the  landlady,  as  much  as  to  sav,  "  See  how"  I  will 
prostrate  her !  "  But  notliing  indicated  his'sense  of  the  avowal 
he  was  gomg  to  make  so  much  as  the  fact  that  instead  of 
raismg  his  voice  he  lowered  it. 

"  You  shall  have  the  answer,  miss,  though  I  thought  to 
spare  you,"  he  said.  "  He's  wanted  for  being  an  uncommon 
desperate  villain,  I  r.m  sorr>'  to  say.  For  treas  n  and  mis- 
prision of  treiison,  and  conspiracy.  Ay,  but  that's  the  man 
you  ve  come  away  with,"  shaking  his  head  solemnly.  "  He's 
wanted  for  bloody  conspiracy— ay,  it  is  so  indeed— «qual 
to  any  Guy  Fawkes,  against  my  lord  the  King,  his  crown  and 
dynasty!    Seven  mdictments— and  not  mere  counts,  miss— 
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And  Mr.  Bishop  nodded 


oaner  replied  coolly.  "I 
.e  younger.  But  he  has 
yway,  he's  wanted  for  the 


have  been  found  against  him,  and  tliose  who  -  -re  with  him, 
and  him  the  worst!  And  when  he's  taken,  as  ne's  sure  to  S 
taken  by-and-by,  he'll  suffer  1"      •    '  ''     -.  .    ''"^^  ^o  oe 
portentously. 
Her  face  was  quite  white  now. 
"  Mr.  Stewart?  "  sh^:-  tcj^wd. 
"  You  call  him  S  ..vart,""  Ti,c 
call  him  Walterson  -^\  alterson 
passed  by  a  capful  t  f  r  ames.    Ai 

business  in  SpaFields  m  xu,  ^,3  'lalf  adozen  thrngVb^deP 
The  colour  returned  to  Henrietta's  cheeks  wfth  a  rush 
Her  fine  eyes  glowed,  her  lips  parted 

f  "f!'°fP'^ato'-!»  she  murmured.  "  A  conspirator!  "  She 
fondled  the  word  as  if  it  had  been  "  love  "  or ''  kisses  "   ''I 
suppose,  then  "  she  continued,  with  a  sidelong  look  at  Bishoo 
"if  he  were  taken  he  would  lose  his  life?"  ""^  »>- ^isnop, 

"  Sure  as  eggs !  " 
^^  Hem-ietta  drew  a  deep  breath;  and  with  the  same  sidek>ng 

"  He  would  be  beheaded— in  the  Tower?  " 
The  runner  laughed  with  much  enjoyment 

Mo        if'^  your  innocent  heart,  miss,"  he  said-"  no' 
He  would  hang  outside  Newgate."  «       no. 

She  shuddered  violently  at  that.    The  glow  of  eve  and 
cheek  faded,  and  tears  rose  instead.  She  walked  to  a  'Low 

"  Is  that  aU?"  she  said. 

fhr.^?o»^u°^'''?^»'°P^"^-  He  stared,  nonplussed.  "Is 
^.  m' •  V  ^®  '^"'^-      ^°"'^  yo"  have  more ?  " 

Neither  more  nor  less,"  she  answered-between  tears  and 
smiles.  If  his  astonished  eyes  did  not  deceive  him.  '' ^now 
I  kpow-I  know  why  he  left  me,  why  he  is  not  here." 

bood  lord ! 

.Z  "  y°"  ^ho"g^t>  sir."  she  continued,  drawing  herself  ud 
and  speaking  with  mdignation,  "  that  because'' he  ^as  iS 
hiThead  7.f '  n  T  P^^,^^"'^^^'  because  a  price  was  set  on 

eLetslo  in  S  K^^''?  *'™'  ""^  ^'''''y  ^^'  ^"d  seU  his 
secrets  to  you-I  his  wife-you  were  indeed  mistaken!  " 

But  damme;  Mr.  Bishop  cried  in  amazement  ahnost  too 
great  for  words,  "  you  are  not  his  wife ! " 
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"  In  the  sight  of  Heaven,"  she  answered  firmly,  "  I  am." 
She  was  shakmg  with  excitement.  "  In  the  sight  of  Heaven 
1  am,  she  repeated  solemnly.  And  so  real  was  the  feelinjf 
she  forgot  for  the  moment  the  situation  in  which  her  lover's 
flight  had  left  her.  She  forgot  herself,  forgot  all  but  the  danger 
that  menaced  him,  and  the  resolution  that  never  never 
never  should  it  part  her  from  him.  ' 

Mr.  Bishop  would  fain  have  answered  fittingly,  and  to  that 
end  sought  words.  But  he  found  none  strong  enoucrh 

A    ulh  ^  ^  ^^^^^ '  "  ^^  ^"  ^^  c°"^d  fi"d  to  say.  "  I  am 
dashed !     Then— the  thmg  was  too  much  for  one— he  sought 
support  in  Mrs.  Gilson's  eye.     "  There,  ma'am,"  he  said 
vehemently,  extending  one  hand,  "  I  ask  you !    You  are  a 
woman  of  sense!   I  ask  you!   Did  you  ever?   Did  you  ever 
out  of  London  or  in  London  ?  " 
Thelandlady's  answer  was  as  downrightas  it  wasunwelcome 
I  never  see  such  a  fool!  "  she  said,  "  if  that's  what  you 
mean     And  you  "-with  scorn-"  to  call  yourself  a  Bow 
Street  man !  Bow  Street  ?  Bah !  " 
Mr.  Bishop  opened  his  mouth. 

"  A  parish  constable's  a  Solomon  to  you !  "  she  continued 
before  he  could  speak. 
His  face  was  purple,  his  surprise  ludicrous. 
"To  me?"  he  ejaculated  incredulously.     "  S'help  me 
ma  am,  you  are  mad,  or  .  am !  What  have  I  done?  "  ' 

"It's  not  what  you've  done!"  Mrs.  Gilson  answered 
grimly.  Its  what  you've  left  undone!  Oh,  you  gabyi" 
she  continued,  with  unction.  "  You  poor  creature !  You  ba? 
of  goosefeathersi  D'you  know  no  more  of  women  than  that? 
Why,  I  ve  kept  my  mouth  shut  the  last  ten  blessed  minutes 
for  nothing  else  but  to  see  what  a  fool  you'd  make  of  yourself! 
And  for  certain  it  was  not  for  nothing !  " 

Henrietta  tapped  the  table. 
..  "  ^^""^.f  f  ^,^^"  y°"'^'e  done,"  she  said,  with  tragic  dignity, 
you  wil  both  be  good  enough  to  leave  the  room.  I  desire  to 
be  alone." 

Her  eyes  were  like  stars.  In  her  voice  was  an  odd  mixture 

of  elation  and  alarm. 
Mrs.  Gilson  turned  on  the  instant  and  engaged  her 
"  ^^on't  talk  nonsense!  "  she  said.    "  Desire  to  be  alone. 

mdeed !  You  deserve  to  be  alone,  miss,  with  bread  and  water 
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and  the  lock  on  tiie  door!  Oh,  you  ma.  stare!  But  do  vo„ 
do  now  what  he  should  have  made  you' do  a  good  halfW 
S.fn'^/^"  V''  ^  ""'^  ^'''  ^^^'  ^  P^^y  actress  Se 
Jourself  !^''         "'  ^'"'^  '"^  '""  ^^  ^^^"  ^^^'  >'""  think  J 

io^rd'gnty'''''  '^"'^''"^  '"'''^'  '"^'^'^^  ^'''  '^''  ^°"Sht  hard 
yourLin  ^"°^  "''"^  ^'^  inM^ertinenre."  she  said.    "  You  forget 

th'^n^^v/'n^u-  ^r'T  ''^°''^'^'  "  ''^"^  s^>-  ^^'^at  vou  like 
then  You  11  have  httle  stomach  for  saying  anvthin-  "  she 
added  in  an  undertone,  "  or  I'm  a  Dutchman '  "  '        "' 

Ilennetta  saw  nothing  for  it  i)ut  to  read  under  protest  and 
she  d.d  so  wuh  a  smile  of  contempt.  In  the  circSances^t 
seen)ed  the  easier  course.  But  alas!  as  she  read  her  prett 
angry  face  changed.  She  had  that  extreme  delicacy  o?  com- 
plexion which  betrays  the  least  ebb  and  flow  of  feehng:  and 
in  turn  perplexity  wonder,  resentment,  all  were  painted  here 
and  vividly.  She  looked  up  '  ^  ^' 

unsteadv'!'''"'"   ''''   '^''   """'"•"   ^''^  ^^^^^^   ^''  ^oice 

answ^^ed'""  "''  P''''"'    "  ^^^'^  ''  ''''  ^^^'^-g/'  «he 
The  girl  turned  back  mechanically,  and  read  that  which 
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There  was  a  loud  drumming  in  Henrietta's  ears,  and  a 
dimness  before  her  eyes.  In  the  midst  of  this  a  voice,  which 
she  wou  d  not  have  known  for  her  own,  cried  loudly  and 
clearly,  '  No !  "  And  again,  more  violcntlv,  "  No '  " 

But  It  IS  '  Yes! '  "  the  landlady  answered  coolly.  «  Why 

^?n  .K  J°r  !^!"''  '"'^^  '■'^"^''^  contempt-"  he's  the  first 
man  that  s  lied  to  a  woman.?  Or  you're  the  first  woman  that's 
believed  a  rascal.?  She's  his  wife  right  enough,  my  dri  "- 
comfortably.  "  Don't  he  ask  after  his  children  ?  li  you'll  turn 
to  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  you'll  see  for  yourseU! 
Oh,  quite  the  family  man,  he  is." 

The  giri's  hands  shook  like  ash-leaves  in  a  light  breeze: 
the  paper  rustled  in  her  grasp.  But  she  had  regained  command 
of  herself-she  came  of  a  stiff,  proud  stock,  and  the  ver^' 
brusqueness  of  the  landlady  helped  her;  and  she  read  woS 
after  word  and  line  after  line  of  the  letter.  She  passed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  second  sheet  to  the  head  of  the  third,  and 
so  to  the  end  But  so  slowly,  so  laboriously  that  it  was  plain 
that  her  mind  was  busy  reading  between  the  lines-was  busy 
comparing,  sifting,  remembering.  ^ 

Bu?afi:s°Ss';t  "'  "  '"''  ''  ''=•"  "'^  '^«  "«  '"'  8*"- 
"  I'd  that  letter  from  his  wife's  hand,"  he  said.  "  Thev  are 
mamed  right  enough-in  Hounslow  Church,  miss.  She  lives 
there,  two  doors  from  the  'George'  posting-house,  where 
folks  change  horses  between  La::don  and  VVind°sor.  She  wa^  a 
waitmg-maid  m  the  coffee-room,  and  'twas  a  rise  for  her.  But 
she  s  not  seen  him  for  tliree  years-reason,  he's  been  in  hiding 

^Tu^A  ^  ^i.'""^  ^'°''?  l'^""-  ^""^  '^"'^  g°t ''  s°"^e  time  ago 
that  he  d  taken  up  with  a  woman  hereabouts,  and  that's 
what  brought  me  here.  He's  a  fine  gift  of  the  gab,  but  forll 
that  his  father's  naught  but  a  little  apothecary,  and  as  smooth 
a  rogue  and  as  big  a  Radical,"  one  as  the  oth^r!  I  would  to 
-T^'tn  J?l^Tl  contmued,  suddenly  reminded  of  his  loss, 
1  d  took  him  last  night  when  he  came  in  I  But " 
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we'^*^  UD  she  Lh  ?•  ^'i°"  n'^'  u^""'"«  ^'"^  ^1^°^'  ^  if  he 
Sigo  noSi  »    ^""^  '""""^  '^^  '^"^  ^''  °^°  P"T>o»es.   "  You 

"  But " 

Xn^^'"^!^'""  ^?u  """'  ""^"^  ^°-'  "  the  landlady  thundered 
And  a  glance  of  her  eye  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  runneMo 
heel  hke  a  scolded  hound.  «<  Go,  and  shut  the  door  aPSZ'' 

n  mv  hn""'"^'  ""''^  '^^'T'"'^^-   "  J'"  have  no  eavesdroSg 
m  my  house,  prerogative  or  no  prerogative!  "  ^ ^ 

w.r»  »I  ^  ''^^  ^""^  proceeded  to  mend  it  noisily,  as  if  it 
were  the  one  thmg  m  the  world  to  be  attended  to.  She  ?u  on 
wood,  and  swept  the  hearth,  and  made  a  to-do  w  th  it    True 

Henrtrr.  I  ^  "^"""''.^^  ^""^^'^  ^^'  ^"^"tion  to  the  girl, 
wi  Se^'irj,'?  '''^'  ".'"d°-'  ^o  that  only  her  blck 
^^d  u.?tL  ^""^V^^!!  ^o'-  q""e  a  long  minute  iMrs.  Gilson 

Krr  IfJSYnr ''^  "f^'^r'^  "P^'  ^^^^'"g  the  lines  of 
tne  gin  s  figure  and  considering  her;  as  if  even  her  nursed 

good    But  I  U  have  no  goings  on  with  such  in  my  house  and 
putTn'S  ,Se  ■••"  °'  '  *^">'    «-■'  ^  "'  »'  ^^'"^S 

jtJrgoj|°v"e^rd^^r!:j^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  paper  all  the  same.  It's  but  a  bi*  of  a  h^nc\h\UthJf    Tc 

;;  Oh  please  go;  please  go!  "  Henrietta  wailed. 

eggs  irom  the  table,  and  deftly  poising  a  large  ham  on  the 
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!^ln"^~*"''°J°."  ''^Sin  to  think  like  a  grown,  sensible 
wommi  what  you'd  best  do.  The  shortest  folly^  soonest  over  I 
ihat  s  my  opinion." 

n.n'JSlr'*^^  ^Y  '^^  ?P^"^^  *^^  ^oo'"'  ^d,  heavily  laden, 
jnade  her  way  downstairs.  ' 

^v  J  wf  f'''!""',!'^  *"!l  ^°°^  ^°°^'"S  at  the  room,  and  her  face 
was  woefuJy  changed.  It  was  wiiite  and  pinched,  and  full  of 
strained  wonder;  as  if  she  asked  herself  if  she  were  indeed 
herself,  and  if  it  cou  d  really  be  to  her  that  this  thing  had 
happened.  She  looked  older  by  years,  she  looked  almost  plain. 
But  m  her  eyes  was  a  latent  fierceness.  .\n  observer  might 
have  guessed  that  her  pride  suffered  more  sharply  than  her 
heart.  Possibly  she  had  nev^er  loved  the  man  with  half  the 
fervour  with  which  she  now  hated  him. 

And  that  was  true,  though  the  change  was  sudden:  av 
and  though  Hennetta  did  not  know  it,  nor  would  have 
admitted  ,t.     She  suffered  notwithstanding,  and  horribly. 
I-or,  besides  pnde,  there  were  other  things  that  lay  wounded 
and  bleeding:   her  happy-go-lucky  nature  that  had  trusted 
lightly,  and  would  be  slow  to  trust  again;  her  giriish  hones 
and  dreams;  and  the  foolish  fancy  that  had  passed  for  lov^ 
and  ma  single  day,  an  hour,  a  minute,  might  have  become 
ove.  And  one  other  thmg-the  bloom  of  her  innocence.  For 
though  she  had  escaped,  she  had  come  too  near  the  fire  not 
to  fear  It  henceforth,  and  bear  with  her  the  smell  of  singeing 
As  she  thought  of  that,  of  her  peril  and  her  narrow  tscapl 
and  reflected  how  near  she  had  come  to  utter  shipwreck  her 
face  lost  Its  piteous  look  and  grew  harder  and  sharper'and 
sterner ;  so  that  the  wealth  of  bright  hair,  that  was  her  glory 
crowned  it  only  too  brilliantly,  only  too  youthfully.  She  saw 
how  he  had  fooled  her  to  the  top  of  her  bent— how  he  had 
played  on  her  romantic  tastes,  and  her  silly  desire  for  secrecy 
A  low-born  creature,  an  agitator,  hiding  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  cowardly  crime,  he  had  happened  upon  her  in 
his  twilight  walks,  desired  her-for  an  amusement-turned 
her  head  with  inflated  phrases,  dazzled  her  inexperience  with 
funts  of  the  worid  and  his  greatness  in  it.  And  she-she  had 
thought  herself  wiser  than  all  about  her,  as  she  had  thought 
him  preferable  to  the  legitimate  lover  assigned  to  her  by  her 
lamily.  And  she  had  brought  herself  to  this !  This  was  the  end ' 
Or  no  not  the  end    The  game,  for  what  it  was  worth,  was 
over.    ±Jut  the  candle-money  remained  to  be  paid.    Gold- 
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^  hefr  H?^  ^''''^4*'"  ^^'''  ^'°S"«'-  "^Others  quoted  them 
to  their  daughters.  Henrietta  knew  that  when  lovely  woman 
stoops  to  folly,  even  to  folly  of  a  lighter  dye-when  sheTea^s 
though  not  too  late,  that  men  betray,  the're  is  a  penal  yt'X' 
paid.   The  world  is  censorious,  was  censorious  then  and  aot 
to  draw    rom  vepr  small  evidence  a  very  dark  b?erence 
Hennetta's  face,  flaming  suddenly  from  brmv  to  neck  proved 
her  vivid  remembrance  of  this.   Had  she  not  called  he?self- 
the  words  burned  her-"  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  "? 
And  now  she  must  go  back-if  they  would  receive  her-eo 
back  and  face  those  whom  she  had  left  so  light  y  face  the 
lover  whom  she  had  flouted  and  betrayed,  mVe    the  smirks 
holh"  rn"rt '^  tr^u'^  '^'  ^°"^^"'  ^"d  the  thougJS  o 
the  lips^of  that  ^-^'"'^  ^/T  ''?  ^^^V-^ts,  and  heaf  f7om 
bothtue^and'unCe.'"'^'  '"  ^"^"-'"■'^^'  "^->'  ^^ingS 
The  loss  of  the  tender  future,  of  the  rosy  anticipatiens  in 

hear  thS/"^jT  ^^'^'k^'  ''''^'''-  "^'^^  f-'week-Tcou  d 
which  she  htSlu  T^^  ^^^kening  from  the  maiden  dream 
wmcn  She  had  taken  for  love— she  must  bear  that  too  thoirrh 

r  id  enT^the  b^id  "  ''^  ^'j"^  f  °"^^^  waterTefo^^eVer^anS 
H  I  u  •  ^^'^  ^^""^^^  t'^at  frowned  above  it.  She  could 
bear  the  heartsickness,  the  loneliness,  the  pain  that  treacher 
inflicts  on  innocence;  but  the  sham'e  of  ?he  home SiL!: 
If  they  would  receive  her,  which  she  doubted-the  coarse 
taunts  and  st.ngmg  innuendoes,  the  nods,  the  shru^.  the 
winks-these  she  could  not  face.  .Vnything,  anything  were 
better,  if  anything  she  could  find-deser?ed,  flun>aslde 
homeless  as  she  was.  °  '^'"'^' 

SeXe'SfT,"  "?,""'  """"-"■  "''■  I'O^ver,  had  no 

Bo?nes!^':,:„t4  ff«x«  ?•■  vn-  '"=  '^"'^  -^""^'^ble  of 
♦■Ko*.        •  """•^*^  •'>tan  Vicnt  tvi  httie,  nor  even  Mr   Eishnn 
hat  great  man  out  of  doors,  at  whose  slightest  nod  oS 
ran  and  helpers  bowed;  he  smiled,  superirfndeed%ut  he 
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had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw.  In  two  minutes,  in  truth,  there 
remained  of  the  buzzing  crowd  only  the  old  curate  of  Trout- 
beck  supping  small  beer  with  a  toast  in  it.  And  he,  it 
was  said,  knew  better  than  any  the  'ength  of  the  landlady's 
foot. 

But  tliis  was  merely  to  move  the  centre  of  ferment  to  the 
inn-yard,  where  the  news  that  the  house  Imd  sheltered  a 
man  for  whose  capture  the  Government  offered  six  hundred 
guineas  bred  wild  excitement.  He  had  vanished,  it  was  true, 
like  a  child  in  the  mist.  But  he  might  '^  found  again.  Mean- 
time the  rustics  gaped  on  the  runner  with  saucer  eyes,  or  flew 
hither  and  thither  at  his  beck.  And  Radicals  being  at  a  di"- 
count  in  the  Lowther  country,  and  six  hundred  guineas  a 
sum  for  which  old  Hinkson  the  miser  would  have  bartered 
his  soul,  some  spat  on  their  hands  and  swore  what  they  would 
do  if  they  met  the  devil;  while  others,  who  were  not  apt  at 
thinking,  retired  into  comers  and  with  knitted  brows  and 
hands  plunged  into  breeches  pockets  conjured  up  a  map  of 
the  world  about  Windermere. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  police  were 
unknown— outside  London.  There  were  parish  constables; 
but  where  these  were  not  cobblers,  which  was  strangely  often 
the  case,  they  were  men  past  work,  appointed  to  save  the 
rates.  If  a  man's  pocket  were  picked,  therefore,  or  his  stack 
fired,  his  daughter  abducted,  or  his  mare  stolen,  he  had  only 
himself  and  his  friends  to  look  to.  He  must  follow  the  offender, 
confront  him,  seize  him,  carry  him  to  gaol— he  must  do  all 
himself.  Naturally,  if  he  were  a  timid  man  or  unpopular, 
the  rogue  went  free— sometimes  went  free  again  and  again 
until  he  became  the  terror  of  the  country-side:  a  fact  which 
enables  us  to  understand  the  terrors  of  lonely  houses  in  those 
days,  and  explains  the  repugnance  to  life  in  solitary  places 
which  is  traditional  in  some  parts  of  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  crime  was  known  and  out- 
rageous, it  became  every  man's  bus'ness.  It  was  every  man's 
duty  to  join  the  hue  and  cr>':  if  he  did  not  take  part  in  it  he 
was  a  bad  neighbour.  Mr.  Bishop,  therefore,  did  not  lack 
helpers.  On  the  first  discovery  of  Walterson's  flight,  which 
the  officer  had  made  a  little  after  daybreak,  he  had  sent 
horsemen  to  Whitehaven,  Keswick,  and'  Kendal,  and  a  boat 
to  Newby  Bridge.  The  nearer  shore  and  the  woods  on  the 
point  below  the  bishop's  house— some  called  it  Llandafi 
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House—were  well  beaten,  and  the  alarm  was  given  in  Bow- 
ness  on  the  one  hand  and  in  /Vmhleside  on  the  other.    The 
general  voice  had  it  that  the  man  had  got  away  early  in  the 
night  to  Whitehaven.  But  some  stated  that  a  pedlar  had  met 
him,  on  toot  and  alone,  crossing  the  Kirkstone  Pass  at  day- 
break; and  others,  that  he  had  been  viewed  skulking  under  a 
haystack  near  Troutbeck  Bridge.    That  a  beautiful  girl,  his 
companion,  had  oeen  seized,  and  was  under  lock  and  key  in 
the  house,  was  whispered  by  some,  but  denied  by  more. 
Nevertheless,  the  rtpoit  won  its  way,  so  that  there  were  few 
moments  when  the  batterers  who  buzzed  about  the  runner 
had  not  an  eye  on  the  upper  windows  and  a  voice  ready  to 
proclaim  their  discoveries. 

Even  those  who  believed  the  storv,  however,  were  far  from 
having  a  true  picture  of  poor  Henrietta.  With  some  she  passed 
for  a  London  Jezebel;   locked  up,  it  was  whispered,  with  a 
bottle  of  gin  to  keep  her  quiet  until  the  chaise  was  ready  to 
take  her  to  gaol.  Others  pictured  her  as  the  frenzied  leader  of 
one  of  the  women's  clubs  which  had  lately  sprung  up  in 
Lancashire,  and  of  which  the  principal  aim,  according  to  the 
Tones,  was  to  copy  the  Fre  ich  fisli-hags  and  march  one  day 
to  Windsor  to  drag  the  old  king,  blind  and  mad  as  he  was.  to 
the  scaffold.  Others  spoke  of  a  casual  light-o'-love  picked  up 
at  Lancaster,  but  a  rare  piece  of  goods  for  looks— which 
seemed  a  pity,  and  one  of  those  tragedies  of  the  law  that  were 
beginning  to  prick  men's  consciences;  since  there  was  little 
doubt  that  the  baggage,  poor  lass,  would  hang  with  her 
tempter. 

A  word  or  two  of  these  whisperings  reached  Mrs.  Gilson's 
ears.  But  she  only  snified  her  contempt,  or  showing  herself 
tor  a  moment  at  the  door,  chilled  by  the  coldness  of  her  eye 
the  general  enthusiasm.  Then,  woe  betide  the  servant  whom 
she  chanced  to  spy  among  the  idlers.  If  a  man,  he  was  dad 
to  hide  himself  in  the  stable ;  if  a  woman,  she  was  very  likely 
to  go  back  to  her  work  with  a  smarting  cheek.  Even  the 
iroutbeck  apothecary,  a  roistering  blade  who  was  making  a 
day  of  It,  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  door,  and,  if  he  could. 
Slipped  round  the  comer  when  she  appeared. 

But  Juno  herself  had  her  moments  of  failure,  and  no 
mortals  are  exempt  from  them.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  Gilson  got  a  shock.  Modest  Ann,  her  face  redder  than 
usual,  came  to  her  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  In  five  seconds 
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the  landlady'.^  face  was  alic  redder  than  usual,  and  her  frown 
was  something  to  sec.  She  rose. 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  "  she  answered.  "  You  are  daft, 
woman,  to  think  of  such  a  thing !  " 

"  It's  true,  missus,  as  I  stand  here!  "  Ann  declared. 

"  To  Appleby  gaol?  Tonight?  " 

"That  very  thing!  And  her  "—with  angry  fervour— 
"  scarce  more  than  a  child,  as  you  mav  say!  " 

"Old  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  herself!"  Mrs.  Gilson 
retorted  spitefully.  "  But  I  don't  believe  it !  "  she  added. 
"  You've  heard  amiss,  my  girl !  " 

"  Well,  you'll  see,"  the  woman  answered.  "  'Twill  be  soon 
settled.  The  justice  is  crossing  the  road  now,  and  that  there 
Bishop  with  him ;  and  that  little  wizened  chap  of  a  clerk  that 
makes  up  the  *  Salutation  '  books;  and  the  man  that  keeps 
the  gaol  at  Appleby;  they've  been  waiting  for  him— he's  to 
take  her.  And  there's  a  chaise  ordered  to  be  ready  if  it's 
wanted.  It's  true,  as  I  stand  here !  " 

Mrs.  Gilson's  form  swelled  until  it  was  a  wonder  that  the 
whalebone  stood.  But  in  those  days  things  were  of  good 
British  mak«;. 

"A  chaise:    '  jhe  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  There's  no  chaise,"  the  landlady  answered  firmly,  "  goes 
from  here  on  that  errand !  " 

Modest  Ann  knew  that  when  her  mistress  spoke  in  that 
tone  the  thing  was  as  good  as  done.  But  the  w.iiting-maid, 
whose  heart,  for  all  her  temper,  was  softer  than  her  features, 
at  which  Jimthe  ostler  was  supposed  to  boggle,  was  not  greatlv 
comforted. 

"  They'll  only  send  to  the  '  Salutation,'  "  she  said  despond- 
ently. 

"  Let  them  send!  "  the  landlady  replied.  And  taking  off 
her  apron,  she  prepared  to  face  the  enemy.  "  They'll  talk  to 
me  before  they  do !  " 

But  Ann,  great  as  was  her  belief  in  her  mistress,  shook  her 
heaH, 

"  What  can  you  do  against  the  law.?  "  she  muttered.  "  I 
wish  that  Bishop  may  never  eat  another  morsel  of  hot 
victuals  as  long  as  he  lives  I  Gravy  with  the  joint?  Never 
while  1  am  serving  1  " 
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THE   INQUIRY 

"Who  is  there?" 

Henrietta  lifted  her  tear-stained  face  from  the  pillow  and 
awaited  the  answer.  Three  hours  earlier,  her  head  aching,  her 
heart  full,  uncertain  what  to  do,  or  what  must  ensue,  she  had 
fled  from  the  commotion  below,  and  locking  herself  in  her 
bedroom,  had  lain  down  with  her  misery.  It  was  something 
to  find  in  the  apathy  of  prostration  a  brief  respite;  it  was 
something  to  close  her  eyes  and  lie  still.  For  a  while  she  might 
keep  her  door  locked,  might  nurse  her  wretchedness,  might 
evade  njde  looks  and  curious  questions,  might  postjwne 
decision. 

For  the  pride  that  had  sustained  her  in  the  morning  had 
failed,  as  the  day  wore  on.  Solitude  and  the  lack  of  food — 
she  had  refused  to  eat  at  midday — had  worn  down  her  spirit. 
At  last  tears  had  come,  and  plentifully — and  repentance. 
She  did  not  say  that  the  fault  was  her  own,  but  she  knew  it, 
she  admitted  it.  The  man  had  behaved  to  her  wickedly, 
treacherously,  horribly;  but  she  had  brought  it  on  herself. 
He  had  laid  the  snare  in  vain  had  she  not  stooped  to  deceit — 
she  not  consented  to  mislead  her  friends,  to  meet  him 
bi-cfetly,  to  listen  to  him  with  as  little  heed  of  propriety  as  if 
she  had  been  Sue  at  the  forge,  or  Bess  in  the  stillroom.  Her 
own  vanity,  her  own  folly,  had  brought  her  to  the  very  verge 
of  ruin ;  and  with  shame  she  owned  that  there  was  mc-e  in  the 
old  saws  with  which  her  sister-in-law  had  deafened  her  than 
her  inexperience  had  imagined.  But  the  discovery  came  late. 
She  was  smirched.  And  what — what  was  she  to  do?  Where 
could  she  go  to  avoid  the  full  penalty — the  taunts,  the  shame, 
the  disgrace  that  awaited  her  in  the  old  home?  Even  if  the 
old  home  were  still  open  to  her. 

Meanwhile  she  got  no  answer.  And  "  Who  is  there?  "  she 
repeated  wearily. 

The  reply  came  muffled  through  the  door.  "  You  are 
wanted  downstairs,  lady." 
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She  rose  languidly.  Perhaps  the  time  was  come.  Perhaps 
her  brother  was  here,  had  followed,  traced,  and  found  her. 
For  the  moment  she  was  all  hut  indifferent.  To-morrow  she 
would  suffer,  and  sorely;  but  to-day  she  had  fallen  too  low. 
She  went  slowly  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

Ann  stood  in  the  passage.  "  They  want  you  dowastairs, 
miss,"  she  said. 

The  girl  saw  that  the  woman  looked  queerly  at  her,  but  she 
was  prepared  for  such  looks.  Unconsciously  she  had  steeled 
herself  to  bear  them.  "  Very  well,"  she  returned,  and  did  not 
tsk  who  wanted  her.  But  she  went  back  to  her  table,  dabbed 
her  eyes  with  cold  water,  and  smoothed  her  hair  and  her 
neck-ribbon — she  had  pride  enough  for  that.  Then  she  went 
back  to  the  door.  The  woman  was  still  outside,  still  staring* 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  waiting,"  Henrietta  stud, 
faintly  surprised.  "  I  know  my  way  down." 

"  I  was  to  come  with  you,  miss." 

"  Where  are  they,  then?  " 

"They  are  where  you  were  this  morning,"  the  woman 
answered.  "  This  way,  if  you  please," 

Henrietta  followed  listlessly ;  and  fancied  in  the  suUenness 
of  her  apathy  that  she  was  proof  against  aught  that  could 
happen.  But  when  she  had  descended  the  stairs  and  neared 
the  door  of  Mr.  Rogers's  room — which  was  in  a  dusky 
passage — she  found  herself,  to  her  astonishment,  brushing 
past  a  row  of  people,  who  flattened  themselves  against  the 
wall  to  make  room.  Their  eyes  and  their  hard  breathing — 
perhaps  because  she  was  amongst  them  before  she  saw  than 
— impressed  her  so  disagreeably  that  her  heart  fluttered,  she 
even  paused.  For  an  imperceptible  instant  she  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  and  going  back.  But,  fortunately  at  that 
mcHnent,  the  door  opened  wide,  Ann  stood  aside,  and  Airs. 
Gilson  showed  herself.  She  beckoned  to  the  girl  to  enter. 

"  Come  in,  miss,"  she  said  gruffly,  as  Henrietta  complied. 
"  Here's  some  gentlemen  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two." 

Henrietta  saw  two  persons  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
her  seated  behind  a  table,  which  bore  ink  and  paper  and  one 
or  two  calf-bound  books.  Behind  were  three  or  four  other 
persons  standing,  and  beside  the  door  close  to  her  were  as 
many  more,  also  on  their  feet.  But  nowhere  could  she  see 
the  dreaded  face  of  her  brother,  or,  indeed,  any  face  that  she 
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knew.    And  after  advancing  firmly  enougli  into  the  room,  she 
•tcpped,  and  turning,  looked  uncertainly  at  Mrs.  Gilson. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  she  murmured.  "  I  have 
come  into  the " 

"  Wrong  room,  miss?  "—the  speaker  was  Bishop,  who  was 
one  of  the  three  or  four  who  stood  behind  the  two  at  the  table. 
"  No,  tliere's  no  mistake,  miss,"  he  continued,  with  exag- 
gerated cheerfulness.  "  It's  just  a  formality.  Only  just  a 
formality.  These  gentlemen  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions." 

Tlie  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks. 

"  To  ask  me?  "  she  repeated,  with  a  slight  ring  of  hauteur 
in  her  voice. 

"  Just  so,"  Bishop  answered.  *'  It  will  be  all  ri>;ht.  I  am 
sure.  But  attend  to  this  gentleman,  if  you  please,  and  answer 
his  questions." 

And  he  indicated  with  his  finger  the  one  seated  before  lum. 

The  girl,  frowning  angrily,  lowered  her  eyes  and  met  those 
of  the  person  at  the  table.  Apparently  her  aspect  had  checked 
the  exordium  he  had  prepared;  for  instead  of  addressing  her 
in  the  tones  which  were  wont  to  fill  the  justice  rooin  at  Amble- 
side, Mr.  Homyold,  rector  and  magistrate,  sai  bark  in  lus 
chair,  staring  at  her  in  silence.  It  was  evident  that  his  aston- 
ishment was  great.  He  was  a  portly  man,  and  tall,  about 
forty  years  old,  and,  after  his  fashion,  handsome,  lie  had 
well-formed  features,  and  a  mobile  smile;  but  his  fate  was 
masterful — over-masterful,  some  thought;  and  his  eyes  were 
hard,  when  a  sly  look  did  not  sf)ften.  without  much  improving, 
their  expression.  The  girl  before  him  was  young,  adorably 
fresh — above  all,  beautiful;  and  the  grin  of  the  man  peeped 
from  under  the  mask  of  the  justice.  He  stared  at  her,  and  sl>e 
at  him,  and  perhaps  of  tlie  two  he  was  the  more  taken  aback. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  Henrietta  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said,  with  ill-suppressed 
indignation,  "  why  1  am  here.  Are  you  sure  tliat  there  is  no 
mistake?  " 

He  found  liis  voice  then. 

"  Quite  sure,"  he  said  drily.  And  he  laid  down  the  pen  witli 
which  he  bad  been  toying  while  he  stared  at  her.  He  sat  a  little 
more  erect  in  his  chair.  "  There  is  no  mistake,"  he  continued, 
"  though  for  your  sake,  young  wonmn,  1  wish  I  could  think 
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that  there  was.    I  wish  I  could  think  that  there  was  »  he 
repeated  in  a  more  indulgent  tone,  "  since  you  seem,  at  iny 
"  S?r^"  ""^  ""^^^^^^^      P^"°"  *^*^  ^  expected  to  see." 

The  girl's  eyes  opened  wide.  Her  face  turned  scarlet. 

He  leaned  forward. 

"Come,  my  girl,"  he  said-and  his  familiar  tone  stmck  her, 
W  LT'^ '«  i^^  face-never  had  such  a  tone  been  used  to 
her  before !  Let  us  have  no  nonsense.  You  wiU  not  improve 
your  case  that  way.  Let  me  tell  you  we  arc  accustomed  to  all 
sorts  here.  You  must  speak  when  you  are  told  to  speak,  and 
be  silent  when  you  are  bid,  and  in  the  meantime  listen  to  me  I 
Listen  to  me,  I  say!"  staying  by  an  imperious  nod  the 
passionate  remonstrance  that  was  on  her  lips.  "  And  remem- 
ber where  you  are  if  you  wish  to  be  well  treated.  If  you  are 
sensible  and  tell  the  trutl ,  some  other  course  will  be  found 
than  that  which,  it  is  to  be  5.ared,  must  end  this  business." 

m.rSt^u'^^^^  "^^*V  Henrietta  cried,  striving  to  com- 
mand both  her  rage  and  her  fear—"  by  what  right--—" 

;  Am  I  about  to  question  you?  "  with  a  smirk  of  humour 
and  a  glance  at  the  audience.  "  By  the  right  of  the  law,  young 
womaii,  which  I  would  have  you  know  is  of  some  accoum 
here,  however  it  may  stand  in  Lancashire  " 
*  "?i  ^'^7Z'^  l^^  stammered.  And  'she  looked  round 
ternfied.  "Why?  Why?  What  have  I  done?  "  she  S 
pathetically.  "^ 

For  a  moment  all  was  dark  before  her. 

He  laughed  slyly. 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  he  said.  "  No  hanging  matter  "— 
humorously-"  I  hope.  And  as  it's  good  law  that  everybody's 
innocent---that's  so,  Mr.  Dobbie,  is  it  not?  "-to  the  clerk- 
a  chlir  "  ^  ^''*^'  *^^  somebody  set  the  young  woman 

"  I  can  stand  I  "  she  cried. 

A  'j^*^  y?"  ?*^  ^°^^'  "  "^uttered  a  gniflf  voice  in  her  ear 
And  a  hand— It  was  Mrs.  Gilson's— pressed  her  down  in  the 
diair  And  you  answer  straight  out,"  the  woman  con- 
tinued coo  ly,  m  defiance  of  Mr.  Dobbie,  the  clerk's,  scandal- 
ised look,  and  there's  not  one  of  'em  can  do  you  any  harm  " 
The  magistrate  nodded.  ^ 

"  That's  true,"  he  said  tolerantly,  "  always  supposing  that 
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you  ve  done  no  wrong,  my  girl— no  wrong  beyond  getting 
mto  bad  company,  as  I  trust  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case" 
rioff,  Mr.  Dobbie,  take  down  her  answers.  What's  vour 
name,  my  girl,  first?  "  ' 

Henrietta  looked  at  him  steadily;  she  was  tr>'ing  to  place 
herself  m  these  new  conditions.  Something  like  composure 
was  commg  back  to  her  flushed  and  frightened  face:  She 
reflected,  and  havmg  reflected,  she  was  silent. 

He  fancied  that  she  had  not  heard,  or  did  not  understand. 
Your  name,  young  woman,"  he  repeated,  "  and  your 
last  place  of  abode?  Speak  up !  And  don  t  be  afraid." 

But  she  did  not  answer. 

He  frowned. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  hear  me?  Where  is  your 
home,  and  what  do  you  call  yourself?  You  are  not  the  man's 
wife,  I  know.  We  know  as  much  as  that,  you  see,  so  you  may 
as  well  be  frank."  ^  ^ 

"  What  is  the  charge  against  me?  "  she  asked.  She  spoke 
Slowly,  and  her  face  was  now  set  and  stubborn.  "  Of  what 
am  I  accused  ?  " 

Mr.  Hornyold's  face  tu'  >ed  a  brick  red.    He  did  not  rule 
three  parishes  through  t...ee  curates,  reserving  to  himseU 
only  the  disciphnary  powers  he  was  now  exercising,  to  be 
thwarted  by  a  run-the-country  girll  A  girl  who,  in  spite  of 
her  looks,  was,  ten  to  one,  no  better  than  the  imprudent 
wenches  the  overseers  were  continually  bringing  before  him 
He  loiew  at  least  the  company  she  kept.  He  raised  his  voice. 
I  am  not  here  to  answer  your  questions !  "  he  said,  bend- 
mg  his  brows;  "  but  you  mine!    You  mine!  "  he  repeated 
rapping  the  table  sharply.  "  Do  you  hear?  Now,  you  wiU  at 
once  tell  me " 

He  broke  off.  The.  clerk  had  touched  his  sleeve  and  was 
whispermg  m  his  ear.  He  frowned  impatiently,  but  Ustened. 
And  after  a  moment  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  Tell  her!  " 

The  clerk,  a  shabby  man  with  a  scratch  wig  and  a  little 
glass  mk-bottle  at  his  buttonhole,  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking 
at  her  over  his  glasses,  spoke : 

"  You  are  not  yet  charged,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  cannot 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  yourself  you  will  be  charged 
with  receiving,  harbouring,  and  assisting  one  William  Walter- 
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son  the  younger,  otherwise  Stewart,  otherwise  Malins,  agarost 
whom  indictments  for  various  felonies  and  treason  felonies 
have  been  found.  And  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  escape  of 
the  said  William  Walterson,  in  whose  company  you  have  been 
found.  And  with  being  accessory  after  the  fact  to  various 
felonies " 

"To  murder!"  said  Mr.  Homyold,  cutting  him  short, 
emphatically.   "To  murder  1  amongst  other  things.  That  is 

the  charge,  if  you  must  know  it.  So  now "  he  rapped  the 

table  sharply,  "  answer  at  once,  and  the  truth.  What  is  your 
name?  And  where  was  your  last  place  of  abode?  " 

But  Henrietta,  if  she  were  willing  to  answer,  could  not. 
At  the  sound  of  that  dreadful  word  "  murder!  "—they  buno- 
people  lightly,  so  lightly  in  those  days!— the  colour  had  fled 
from  her  face.  The  darkness  that  had  confused  her  a  while 
before  again  hid  all.  She  kept  her  seat,  she  even  retained  her 
erect  posture;  but  the  hands  which  she  raised  weakly  before 
her,  as  if  to  ward  off  something,  groped  idly  in  the  air. 

Murder!  No  wonder  that  she  lost  consciousness  for  a 
moment,  or  that  Homyold,  secretly  relishing  her  beauty, 
thought  that  he  had  found  the  weapon  that  would  soon  brin<^ 
her  to  her  knees!  Or  that  the  little  audience  by  the  door° 
fastening  awestruck,  held  their  breath.  The  wonder  was  that 
only  one  of  them  judged  Irom  the  girl's  gesture  that  she  was 
fainting.  Only  one  acted.  Mrs.  Gilson  stepped  foDrard  and 
shook  her  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

"Words  break  no  bones!"  the  landlady  said  without 
ceremony— and  not  without  an  angry  look  at  the  clerk  who 
raised  his  pen  as  if  he  would  interpose.  "  Don't  you  make  a 
fool  of  yourself.  But  do  you  tell  them  what  they  want  to 
know.  And  your  friends  will  settle  with  them.  Murder 
indeed!  Pack  of  boddles !  "  ' 

"  Very  good  advice,"  said  the  magistrate,  smiling  indul- 
gently.   "  But " 

"  But  you  must  not  interfere!  "  snapped  the  clerk— who 
kept  the  books  of  the  "  Salutation  "  in  Ambleside  and  not  of 
the  "  Low  Wood  Inn." 

"  Haven't  you  sense  to  see  the  girl  is  fainting!  "  the  kmd- 
lady  repKed  wrathfullv. 

"  Oh,  well "       ' 

"  I  am  better  now,"  Henrietta  said  bravely.  And  she  (kew 
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a  deep  breath.  A  httle  colour-induced  perhaps  by  Homy- 
oW  s  unspanng  gaze-was  coming  back  to  her  cheeks.  «  Would 
you-can  I  have  a  glass  of  water?  "  she  murmured. 

Mrs.  Gilson  was  bustling  to  the  door  to  give  the  order  when 
It  opened  and  Mr  Bishop,  who  had  gone  to  it  a  momeS 
before  took  m  a  glass  of  wine,  and  secretly  pleased  ^at  he 
had  anticipated  the  need,  handed  it  to  her.  Mre  GHson  took 
It  With  a  grunt  of  distrust,  and  made  the  girl  sw^ilow  i?  wWIe 
the  magistrate  waited  and  watched,  and  thought  tl^f^e  had 
never  seen  a  young  woman  who  was  so  handsoLe,  pale  or  red 
fe^rtLr'-  ^"^^°/^«,h'  So  admirably,  ^LisL^f; 
^h  for  the  companion  of  such  a  man.  A  good  many  thoughts 
of  vanous  kinds  flitted  through  his  mind  as  he  watched  her 

^ZTu  '^l  '"""T^^  ''  ^^^  '^'  ^^'^'  now  the  wWt^ 
chin,  small  but  firm,  and  now  the  faint,  faint  freckles  that 
hke  clots  in  cream   only  added  to  the  delicacy  of  he    SS-' 
plexion     He  waited  without  impatience  until  th    gTrlTd 

Ja  ^^O'^.' f  y^^ear,-'  he  said,  "  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  cirl 
and  sensib  e  I  am  sure.  We  don't  want%o  s'end  you  trprifon 
to  herd  with  people  with  whom,  to  judge  from  your  apDei" 
.  ance  you  have  not  been  wont  to  mix.  And  therefore  we^pVe 
you  this  opportumty-there's  no  need  we  should,  you  kTw 
-of  telling  us  who  you  are  and  whence  you  come,  and  what 
^u  know;  that  if  it  appears  that  you  have  fallenTnto  t4 
T^LT^""^  '"  Ignorance,  and  not  knowing  wlmt  mam^ 
of  man  he  was,  we  may  prevent  this  charge  Lpearing  and 
imtead  of  committing  you  to  Appleby,  placi  yofhere^r'ek^ 

S£,  l"nnr.*^"'^ '"  appear  Which,  fn  a  cie  so  serious^ 
this,  is  not  a  course  we  could  adopt  were  you  not  so  verv 
young  and  "-with  a  humorous  look  at  the  group  ?ytTe 
door-"  so  very  good-looking!  So  now  be  a  good  eiri  and 
don't  be  afraid,  but  tell  me  at  once  who  you  are^nd  where 
you  joined  this  man."  '  '  "^™ 

eZ^^'^JuJT'"  ^^""?«a  said,  looking  at  him  with  dear 
eyes,     must  I  go  to  prison?  " 

;;  Appleby  gaol,"  said  the  clerk,  glancing  over  his  glasses 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  I  "  growled  Mrs.  Gilson  in  her  ear 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  Henrietta  repeated  more  firmly. 

Mr.  Homyold  stared.  He  was  growing  angry.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  set  at  naught.  After  their  fashion  they  all 
stared. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  the  runner  remonstrated  smoothly. 
"  If  you  don't  tell  us,  we  shall  think  there's  more  behind." 
She  did  not  answer. 

"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°'  ^*'^  °"'y  *  matter  of  time  to  learn  what 
it  is,"  the  runner  continued  cunningly.  "  Tell  us  now  and 
save  time,  because  we  are  sure  to  get  to'know.  Young  women, 
as  pretty  as  you,  are  not  hard  to  trace." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  And  the  face  he  called  pretty  was 
stubborn.  The  group  by  the  door,  markirig  for  future  gossip 
every  particular  of  her  appearance,  the  stuflE  of  her  riding- 
habit,  the  fineness  of  her  linen,  the  set  of  her  head,  made 
certain  that  she  was  no  common  trollop.  They  wondered 
what  would  happen  to  her,  and  hoped,  the  more  tender- 
hearted, that  there  would  be  no  scene,  and  no  hysterics  to 
end  it. 

The  clerk  raised  his  pen  in  the  air.  "  Understand,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  be  remanded  to  Appleby  gaol— it's  no  very 
comfortable  place,  I  can  tell  you— and  later,  you  will  be 
brought  up  again,  and  committed,  I've  very  little  doubt,  to 
take  your  trial  on  these  charges.  If  the  principal  offender  be 
taken,  as  he  is  likely  to  be  taken  before  the  day  is  out,  you'll 
be  tried  with  him.  But  it  is  not  necessar}'.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand? "  he  continued,  speaking  slowly.  "  And  are  you  still 
determined  to  give  no  evidence— showing  how  you  came  to 
be  with  this  man?  " 

Henrietta's  eyes  were  full  of  trouble.  She  shivered. 

"  Where  shall  I  be  tried?  "  she  muttered  in  an  unsteady 
voice. 

'•  Appleby,"  the  clerk  said  curtly.  "  Or  in  His  Majesty's 
Bench  at  Westminster !  Now  think,  before  it  is  too  late." 

"It  is  too  late,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  cannot 
help  it  now." 

The  magistrate  leant  forward.  What  a  fool  the  giri  was  1  If 
she  went  to  Appleby  he  would  see  no  more  of  her,  save  for 
an  hour  or  two  when  she  was  brought  up  again  before  being 
committed.  Whereas,  if  she  spoke  and  they  made  her  a 
witness,  she  might  be  lodged  somewhere  in  the  neighbouniood 
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under  surveillance    And  she  was  so  handsome  and  so  voumj 
—the  little  fool !— he  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  more  of  her 
I  give  you  a  last  chance,"  he  said. 
She  shook  her  head. 
The  magistrate  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Then  make  the  committal  out!"  he  said.     "There's 
enough  to  justify  it."  It  was  some  satisfaction  to  think  that 
locked  up  with  half  a  dozen  sluts  at  Appleby  she  would  soon 
be  sorry  for  herself.  "  Make  it  out !  "  he  repmed. 

If  the  hysterics  did  not  come  now  he  was  ver>'  much  mis- 
taken If  they  did  not  come  later,  when  the  gaol  doors  were 
shut  on  her.  She  was  evidently  of  respectable  condition:  a 
curates  daughter,  perhaps,  figged  out  by  the  man  who  had 
deceived  bxr,  or  a  lady's  lady,  spoiled  by  her  mistress,  and 
taught  ideas  above  her  station.  On  such,  the  gaol,  with  its 
company  and  its  hardships,  fell  severely.  It  would  soon,  he 
fancied,  bring  her  to  her  senses. 

The  clerk  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  after  casting  a  last 
glance  at  the  girl  to  see  if  she  would  still  yield,  began  to  write, 
bhe  watched  him  with  fascinated  eyes,  watched  him  in  a  kind 
of  stupor,    rhe  thought  throbbed  loudly  and  more  loudly  in 
her  head:     What  will  become  of  me?   What  will  become  of 
me?      Meanwhile  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  squeak- 
ing of  the  pen  and  a  single  angry  "  Lord's  sakes !  "  which  fell 
from  the  landlady.  The  others  waited  the  end  with  whatever 
of  pity,  or  interest,  or  greedy  excitement  came  natural  to 
them.  They  were  within,  and  others  were  without:  and  they 
had  a  delicious  sense  of  privilege.  Thev  would  have  much  to 
tell  for  one  does  not  every  day  see  a  pretty  girl,  young,  and 
tenderly  nurtured,  as  this  girl  seemed  to  be,  and  a  lady  to  the 
eye,  committed  to  the  common  gaol  on  a  charge  of  murder- 
murder,  and  treason  felony,  was  it,  they  caUed  it?   Treason 
felony!     That  meant   hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering! 
Lords  sakes,  indeed;   poor  thing,  how  would  she  bear  it? 
And  though  It  is  likely  that  some  among  them-Mrs.  Gilson 
for  one-did  not  think  it  would  come  to  this,  there  was  a 
frown  on  the  landlady's  brow  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  himself! 
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But  he  did  notSLe  and  h'«  ^'  ^'^^'  ^  '^'  ^''' 
of  affairs  was  onr/^td^^  wlVn^CS'^^  1^^" " 
Then  he  was  at  the  door,  and  had  raised  the  iSSfifore  th^^^^^^ 
who  were  nearest  could  open  ^  *^°*® 

in.o"rp^°^'"  •"■""  "  '■''«^''«'  «^"'y.  his  head  .h™. 
"  S^f ."  *l™™<'f  "^sd  in  chagrin. 

door,  and  hn^°4  .h^lAtsT^™?  "l^lf'  '""  '^' 
same  Henrietta,  nor  the  sJm^Tl  oH  .■■ '}  ""  ■""  ^he 
to  stone;  she  w^  scarlet Z™?f^'  f""' ^' "Pd,  stiff ,  turned 
ears  buried, hrsho^dersTJ^^'  Andt^'^"""-  "'' '^^ 
with  insupportable  sham?   tH^^',      j  t''  '>"^  "'^  "'U 

f tr-d°;u^iE  5?s^S!= 

the  girl's  back  whisoerpH  tZlfu  u  .      *"^"  *°  ^t^e  at 

and  hear  whatCa^  afoot  nKV'  ^^^.'  °""  ^"^^^^^  ""en 
by  one  or  twoTthl  boS^^^^^^^  Presently  these  were  joined 
hurriedly  what  theTknew  or  ?n.  K.^-^f  ^''  ^'^^  "^""^^^^ 
with  double  powi\^t^?e'  M^  BTSrJ^trs:^ 
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^:^S:ry1:XXT'  ^^^  ^^-^  -  ^-  cheeks  and  the 
c^Ml;^^^^^^^  out    T, 

httJe  louder  and  more  freely.    And  wondriTw''  xt  tlvo 

[STnr.  looked  important,  and  one  cried  "Silence"  a 
S  law  r;S:lt  r""  ""^  ^'V^'"^-  ^^e  other  expJLeS 
thi  suW^t  n  ti  ^"fT  ^  "^""^  ^  ^  Swedish  turnip,  on 
ine  subject  of  treason  felony;  but  mixing  it  ud  with  th* 
Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  then  suspended  he  was  trinnprf 
up  by  a  neighbour  before  he  could  reTh  the  minu^  J  of  ?he 

foTlh^p^^^o-;;:!"^  "'^^^^^  '"-^  '-^  ^^  -^ -t-t 

"^fJ^rfS/^''  door  opened,  the  other  constable  cried 
kn^fady     ^'"'^  "  '"'  «•"'"'"  ^"'^  ^^-«  entered'the 

The  surprise  of  the  little  knot  of  people  at  the  back  of  thi. 

room  was  great  but  short-lived.  P  «  a^  ^ne  Dack  of  the 

Mrs.  Gilson  turned  about  and  surveyed  them  with  her  arms 

mch  vou  "    t'n  tV^""^  '^^'  '°°"'^  '^'  '^"«J  And  if  ever^I 
catch  you    —to  the  more  successful  of  the  constables   on 
whose  feet  her  eye  had  that  moment  alightedl"  u^m^^^^^^^ 
^th  those  dirty  clogs,  Peter  Harrison,  I'll  clout  yo^.^  NW 
offjou  go!    Do  you  think  I  keep  'carpets  forTons  hke 

"  ?Ht— the  prisoner?  "  gasped  Peter,  clutching  at  his  fast- 
departmg  glory.   "  The  prisoner,  missus?  "       ^ 

scorn  "  PnTJ  "/^'  ^^"?^^>'  '''''^'^  ^-ith  indescribable 
nfT"  A  ^  ,^°"  ^^'^^  ^"^  '^^  ^hat  the  other  ganders  think 
of  It.  And  leave  me  to  mind  my  business!  I'll  see  to  the 
^"wh  "■•   k"^^  '^'  '^"  'h^'"  ^"  °"^  ^"d  closed   he  door  '^' 

should"  '^"tZ.""'  '''"■,  ^?^  *^PP^^  Henrietta  on  the 
"T^i     Kv       *^^'  "°  S^^  ^°'  yo"'"  she  said  bluntly 
rhough  ,t  IS  not  yourself  you've  got  to  thank  for  it   TheyVe 
put  you  m  my  charge  and  you're  to  stay  here  and  I'm  to 

o^i7;;?ii  run.-'^  ^°"'"  ^'-^^  -^  -<^^'  -  -^  y-'"  -;? 

Had  the  girl  burst  into  tears  the  landlady  had  found  it 
reasonable.    Instead,  "  Where  is  he?  "  HenriettTwtuspered 
She  did  not  even  turn  her  head.  wmspered. 
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bein^S'.lr."  ■""'"  *"»•  G"^""  "«°««i,  "  U^t  h.  had  not 
"  I  mean — I  mean " 

^kI'  ^1."  ^^'  ^^^°^  exclaimed,  enlightened     "  Vn„  «^ 
the  gentleman  that  was  herp  nnA  .!!}     t  .  '^^^  '"^*" 

are  naht   ;♦'=  u"  ,        *'  *"°  'P^J^c  ^or  you?    Yes  von 

are  ngnt,  its  him  you  ve  to  thani-     w-ii   u  "  '  ^"^ 

pounds  to  shoH^ySu  X  ™„.,^tZ'L'"r^ '"  r  '"  «">' 
is  fifty  pounds,  and  a  mint  of  mnnT  im'  *"'' "  *">'  P°™* 

and  you  can  lock  me  i™  "       "^        «<> '«  me  go  to  my  room 

thftit^tro.e^sSeSl'^f*^''''' "''''""'''' 

Her  lip  tre^Wed/he?h:a'?'S^n,'"^A^j='C'GiS  "  ^ 
side,  seemed  for  a  moment  on    h«  ,  „       ,        '"'">  ™  '«'■ 

demonstration;  sheTcS  ark.^'.^d  S  'l.'^'^JZT^ 
from  sheer  clumsiness  avoided  even  wl,;i.  i'  °  P**."!^ 
mvite  the  other's  look  Bn,  m^tkL  u  ''  '''','  "Ppeared  to 
passed  out,  Henrietta  fimlfl"^  happened  until  the  two 
stiffly  foUo;ing  '  ""'"""■■ ""''  *■"•  Wilson 

paJsHg^td  S  waf  fc"Sir.°"/  ™""="  '»  ^'"^  i"  *^ 
ivaming.  In  t„„  seconds  onlvt  A' ,',T«"'  '"'  '""^  "'^^  a 
dark  girl  withTe  SS/,  !'''''' H''8'°""'l-  'Sesame 
had  anVed  LnriefK  S  dSsTth^^'  '"■'"='""«  ™" 
What  ages  ago  that  moJ^i'ngsIS,      ' '"°"""-  ^- ™' 

whIXufd  £a°"  s'o'^d'^''^™'^  '"''■=™«-  '"e  girl  was  the  last 
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KptiiT    7°"' ~"  ""8^^'^' another  fashion!" 
Hennetta  heard  no  more.  She  had  shrunk  from  the  uoroar 
and  gone  qmckb^  in  her  room.   With  a  bursting  heart  E 
new  huimhty  she  drew  the  key  from  the  wards  of  the  bck 

sTender  tnT  'a',  ''''?'^''  ^oping-though  the  hope  wa. 
rZ.^°  ^T1  ^""^^^  ^ords  with  the  landlady.  The  hoM 
came  nearer  fulfi  ment,  however,  than  she  expected  for  m£ 

fh^io'  u''  T'^.^  "P^*^'"'  °"'y  ^ried  throu^  the  door  that 
han,  ,Sh  f  ""^  "Pher  supper,and  then  went  down  again-rS* 

BesTwa^rnT.'J'^''^'"^!^^^  "'"^^^^  '"  »  '^^h  tres,^. 
^ess  was  gone,  however.  But  adventures  are  for  the  brave 

^th"«  V'l'^r*''  P^^^^  ^^°^«  the  landlady  wi  at  i?sue' 
fT,n.if /'?^  adversary.  She  found  the  coach-office  fulfso 
full  that  It  overflowed  into  the  hall.  Modest  Ann  Slled  thl^ 

TaL'^lnter't  r^  ''  '°"^  ^^^^  to  mU^^tmand 
™m  3oid  rC  ""r'  ""^V^^  ^"^  ^°^  the  lemons  and 
rum,  and  Old  Geneva,  the  grateful  perfume  of  which  CTeeted 

he?  a^dTh^  wi  f  "•"'''•    A'^' ^o-^thing  else  S 
ner,  and  that  was  a  voice,  never  a  favourite  with  hpr  h,,*- 

CS^t^  '"  r^"'^  particularly  distasteful  Tyson  the 
Troutbeck  apothecary-a  flashy,  hard-faced  younfman  in 
pepper-and-salt  ajd  Bedford  cords-had  seized  the  ^-"nd 
and  the  ear  of  the  company,  and  was  roasting  Lon-r  xou. 
Gilson  upon  his  own  hearth.  ^         '  ^*'"' 

"  Not  know  who  she  is  ?  "  he  was  saying  in  the  bulivi  la  tnn, 
which  made  him  hated  of  the  pauper\i  "  You  d  Kk 
me  to  beheve  that,  Tom.  Come!  Come'  »  ^c  n  t  ask 

It  s  what  I  say,"  Gilson  answered. 

bail  t  he??  ^°  ''^^ '"  ""'''  "  ^>'^^"  ^•"^^-  "  You  have  gone 
''  Well." 

"  And  don't  know  her  name?  " 
"  Well— no." 

mili^-hSd '""'"'  ^^"'  ^°  >'""  '^""^  ^^  ^h^t  for  a  dales- 
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.^toi'nT'''V°T!?'^*^'  "T**™'"  «"'d  one  unwillingly, 

know  "'  ^°  •*'*  "'y'^"'  "°*  ^o*-  "obody  I'd  not 

"  No,'- several  agreed.   "No,nol" 
No,  but " 

"But  what,  Tom,  what?  "  the  doctor  asked  waiting  in  kU 
was  hS  <  I^^^'r  "^a'  i  i"  '"r  •    «"»"»  continued,  "  it 

what  flnv,™,e  ♦^   Irl^ ..        .  /""yway,    he  continued,  some- 

Md  I'd  do  it  «L-^'?  *^'  '"^^*^''  "  h^  ^'d  >t  ^d  I  done  il 
ana  i  d  do  it  agam  for  Captain  Clyne.    I  tell  von  he'^  nnf  « 

IMoBhireha  found  out, 'od  rot 'an  1  He's  that  artiveammur 

em,  he  s  never  a  etter,  I'm  told,  but  has  a  coffin  tomTnSf 

TheiT™""^ '" '"'  """^  "o™  ^y""  both  day  an7,u-ghJ; 

^.inJeS^e'^rwS.™''  "  "  ^"°'"  '""''''  »=  wa,  to  be 

.nl?"^""  '"'  ''°°"*  >'™'"  ™»"  her  here,  and  he  thinks 
doil^t'sLswer'""^'  "■"  ™^'  ^"^^  ""  8^'  h"a,t«,  u'tt 
"  Oh,  indeed !  " 

doing  L"^?"  "°"  """  '"'  "■^'^•'    "  ^*'^  "°^  ^h-t,  what's  he 

"nZhe\he^!T  ^'  ^i"^"  ^"^°"  ^J^^  slowly. 

gf^^^^^a^tjr^^-^;-^-^ 
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going  Doil  for?     the  doctor  retorted.    "  Go  bail  Tom  for  « 
wench  you  don't  know,  and  tlmfU  jump  thVmoon  one  o* 

Neverl  Go  bail  for  a  g.rl  you  don't  know!  " 

«  T  hZ:  t  '*VO"v  cried  a  voice  that  made  the  glasses  rina 

AnH^f r!  rT''  '^'  ^'^^ '  ^"^  ^'"  ^^-^  >'°"  the  man,  mylad  r 

i?v  ^nfronr^'r^'S^  ^'^^  ''^'^  *^°  ^»^°  »^'o<^ked  the  door- 
way,  confronted  the  offendmp  Tyson  with  a  look  comoarahli^ 

sTe C  %S'^:'  ^nr^  ^^°"  ^^^  whence  rdlS^pS 

taken  a^.1,^^         °''  ^^*r^'  though  he  was  manifestly 
taken  aback    '  you  must  confess,  Mrs.  Gilson "  ^ 

«WhL?'niJ^   T^""'    notiiing!"   the   landlady   retorted. 
What  need   when  you're  the  man.    Not  give  bail  for  a 
woman  you  don't  know?   Much  you  knew  of^Mad^  Peter? 
when  you  made  her  your  wife  I    And  wa.sn't  that  going  b^ 
ZZi  il^'  ^^  ^^  '^^'  y^"'"  «"d  't  hard  to  get  S5t  of 
iVs  sm^li  hU^^ri  "'^^'u^''*^  '°-  ^°^  the  matter  of  that 
^  small  blame  to  her,  whatever  comes  of  it,"  Mrs.  Gilson 
contmued,  settmg  her  arms  akimbo,  '<  if  all  I  hear  of  v^r 
SStnJf/'^'l    ^^^"^  ^'  y°"  ^hink  she's  do^.mCd 

^:S;V2^^^^!  ^-'  '-vherhtTwfcet-f 

thln!^-  J°  y°"  n^e\"?  "  Tyson  cried  violently.  To  hear  a 
^ng  which  he  thought  no  one  suspected  brought  upXs 
before  a  roomful  of  men!  He  looked  black  as  thSnder^at S 

^nl'J  °\^c"°  ^  °^  y^"""  ^'^e'"  the  terrible  landlady 
«swered.  Somethmg-perhaps  this  roasting  of  her  bXnd 
on  his  own  hearth-had  roused  her  beyond  the  orS  n^ 

h^  « '•!?^A''''^'!"^"'  ^^  ^  ''"^^  none.  But  if  you  wanSi 
h^  said  of  her,  show  yourself  a  bit  less  at  Hinkson's.  And  a 
bit  less  m  my  house.  And  a  bit  more  in  your  own!  AiS  the 
harm  will  be  less  likely  to  happen!"  "^  "«^'  Ana  tne 

An "i"  f ''^J.e'^^ss  your  doorstep  again !  "  Tyson  roared. 

And  stumbling  to  his  feet  he  ca^t  off  rudely  one  or  two  who 
m  their  weU  mean-ng  would  have  stayed  him.  He  mad^ 
ttuculently  for  the  door,  but  he  was  not  to  S^pe  wit^S 
further  coUisioa.   On  the  threshold  he  ran  plump  ag^n^t  a 
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person  who  was  entering,  cursed  the  newcomer  heartily,  and 
without  a  look  pushed  violently  by  him,  and  was  gone. 

He  neither  cared  nor  saw  who  it  was  whom  he  had  jostled. 
But  the  company  saw,  and  some  rose  to  their  feet  in  constema- 
tion,  while  others  carried  their  hands  to  their  heads.  There 
was  an  involuntary  movement  of  respect  which  the  newcomer 
acknowledged  by  touching  his  hat.  He  had  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  how  to  behave  to  his  inferiors,  but  the  air,  also,  of  one 
who  never  forgot  that  they  were  his  inferiors. 

"  Your  friend  seems  in  a  hurry,"  he  said.  His  face  was  not 
a  l^ace  that  easily  betrav-d  rmotion,  but  he  looked  tired. 
„  o  ^*^  -■°"'^  honour'.s  |;.irf:*>n,  I  am  sure,"  Gilson  answered. 
Something's  put  him  out,  and  he  did  not  sec  you,  sir." 
Mrs.  Gilson  muttered  that  a  pig  could  have  seen.  But  her 
words  were  lost  in  the  respectful  murmur  which  made  the 
conipany  sharers  in  the  landlord's  apology. 

Kot  that  for  the  most  part  they  knew  the  strange  gentleman. 
But  there  is  a  habit  of  authority  which  once  gamed  becomes 
a  part  of  the  man.  And  Anthony  Clyne  had  this.  He  retained 
wherever  he  went  some  shadow  of  the  quarter-deck  manner. 
He  had  served  under  Nelson,  and  under  Exmouth;  but  he 
had  resisted,  as  a  glance  at  his  neat^  trim  figure  proved,  that 
coarsenmg  influence  which  spoiled  for  Pall  Mall  too  many 
of  the  sea-dogs  of  the  great  war.  Like  his  famous  leader,  he 
had  left  an  arm  in  the  cockpit;  and  the  empty  sleeve  which 
he  wore  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat  added,  if  possible,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  upright  carriage  and  the  lean,  shaven  face. 
The  death  of  his  elder  brother  had  given  him  the  family  place 
a  seat  in  the  House,  a  chair  at  White's,  and  an  income  hand- 
some for  his  day.  And  he  looked  all  this  and  more.  So  that 
such  a  company  as  now  e}ed  him  with  respect  judged  him  a 
very  perfect  gentleman,  if  a  little  distant. 

But  from  Clyde  Old  Hall,  where  he  hved,  he  could  see  on 
the  horizon  the  smoke  of  toiling  cities;  and  in  those  cities 
there  were  hundreds  who  hated  his  cold,  proud  face,  and 
thousand:5  who  cursed  his  name.  Not  that  he  was  a  bad  man 
or  a  tyrant,  or  himself  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor.  But 
discipline  was  his  watchword,  and  reform  his  bugbear.  To 
palter  with  reform,  to  listen  to  a  word  about  the  rights  of 
the  masses,  was  to  his  mind  to  pariey  with  anarchy."  That 
governors  and  governed  could  be  the  same  appeared  to  his 
mmd  as  absurd  as  that  His  Majesty's  ships  could  be  com- 
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!n?lnnu  '^^^9''^'^^-   AU  for  the  people  and  nothing 

«  I  i  h?f  P  ^'^*n*'"  P^''^'^'^'  '"»^''"'  »"d ^e amply  meetin/ 
M  he  behoved,  all  eventualities.  Lately  he  had  hkd  it  carlll 

footed  boy  spelled  .t  out  syllable  by  syllable,  wasmusfc  to  hU 

of  Ihn^';-"'  ^''\"^'^'  therefore,  whoever  gave  to  the  violence 
of  those  times,  he  stood  firm.  And  he  made  others  stand  It 
was  h,s  honest  belief  that  a  little  timely  sevcrftv-^  oihiJ 
words,  a  whiff  of  grape-shot- would  have  n  p^  the  Fren^' 
Revo  ufon  m  the  bud;  and  while  he  owned  Umt  he  lowS 
orders  were  sufl^enng  and  times  were  bad,  that  brml  w JdeL 

Se'urLTgroJ^heTai^^  ^"^"^"«  '''  '^^  ^-^^-^S^ 

Such  was  the  man  who  accepted  with  a  curt  nod  Tom 

G.kon  s  apology.    Then,  "  Hav^  you  a  room  rlaS^. '- ^ 

"  The  fire  is  still  burning  in  Mr.  Rogers's  room  -  Mr. 

%i?lS'i  ^'"r-g'^  °P-  her  apra^dTer  bJow! 

And  It  II  not  be  used  again  to-night.  But  I  thouffht  tliat  vo, 
had  gone  on,  sir,  to  Whitehaven."  ^  '  ^°" 

;;  {shall  go  on  to-morrow  "  he  answered,  frowning  slightly 

"  vilv  J  »"k  ^°"°"'"  ^^'^  ^"^y^"  Tom  Gilson  said.  ^  ^ 
as  possible^  '        '^''^"'^-  "  ^^"^  ^•"""'  "^*'^' «  »oon 

"To  be  sure,  sir."  And,  "  This  way,  your  honour  "  And 
taking  wo  candles  Gilson  went  out  before  Captain  dyne 
and  with  greater  ceremony  than  would  be  used  in  th"e  davs 

made  no  sign.  The  table  had  been  cleared.  The'^i  fronS 
of  the  cupboards  shone  dully;  only  a  chair  or  two^Sd  herl 
or  there  ou  of  place.  That  was  all  But  had  Henrietta  whe? 
she  descended  to  breakfast  that  morning,  for^een  who  wou^^' 

bfood  wth  stet''  "^^^''  "*^°  "°"'^  ''"^  ^t  her  table  ar^d 
r.'rtom  t  e^.rr"f  T'  °"  '^'  black-framed  prints, 
.-.r  ^v.om  the  pale-faced  clock  would  tick  off  deoressin^y 
l^M  \  ^hat-what  ,vould  she  have  thought  ?  Td  how 
would  she  have  faced  her  future  ?  ^ 
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second  thought  to  the  dWrWreIt^«'i°"v'^^^  S^^^  « 
homewards  through  the  mud  ^d  dfrln  "'  '1^^°"'  «^"*"ng 
suffered  and  the  feeble  mrt  h^t  ^K"^'^'  *^^  '"si^lt  he  had 
For  him  the  inn-pa'our^S  ^M  fe'  '"^'  *^«  -°^^ 
himself  the  butt  of  the  eveni^  the  but/  nrP""""'  ^'  ^«^ 
He  was  a  vwn,  ill-conditionpH  i^'o       u  "  °^  ™*"y  evenings 
would  have  b^astSofT^ZlJ^''  "^^^  ^^°'^«  «pSS 
hated  to  be  brought  to  LtS^e^h^osi""!""'?^  ^^^  ^« 
^3  inferiors.     Hi  could  not  denv  tLT^K^T  ^'  ^«™ed 
trounced  him,  and  black  bil^M^  *Jat  the  landlady  had 
«  he  climbed  the  s  eep  tSc^  bS"  t*"?  ^''  '^C 
shrew!  "he  growled  "  D—Jshri^  M' '^"i  T "     "J^— 5 
as  much  in  rage  as  yrith^^onh^LnT^  ^"^^^'^^  h^' 
back  and  shake  his  fist  hpfnrluL    i      °^  ^"  ^"^tant  to  look 

Of  the  wooded  delACughrhich  tfelr  'JL'"^"' 

Two  or  three  faint  lights  mark^H  th^  .^^^"ded. 
«mple  of  fields  below  S^  BevonH  ?.  f^P^'^V^"  °^  '^«  '""  a 
lake  reflected  a  dim  rSnce  ff owed  ^t  l"'^^'^^  ^  ^^e 
"ft  rn  the  clouds  inWsibleTom  wtX  "J  'V^T^^h  some 
dog  barked,  a  curlew  scrMm^  .1^^.^*°°^'  A  far-away 
steady  fall  of  a  pSoai?ntt°"  f'V""  ^''^^^  him,^J 
The  immensity  Sahen^ghtclos^^^^^^^^  T  ^^°™  ^^«  '^^e 
ful  mjght  have  laid  a  bufdL  of  Sefel?'  °"  ''^  ^'^°"^'^'- 

off  his  hat,  and  when  h^^trtK>i  *"  '°^  ^"^^  «<^^ 
through  the  bottom  of  the  S.K  *^f^««m  which  whirled 
plank  bridge.    bS  at  4th'  he  ^^^^^  ^^'^  *°  fi"d  tS 

^ned  the  road,  and  mouStklV^f^/'^™  'be  wood, 
the  Low  Wood  'hamleTtmlfvSe^f  tl^^^^  *^^«* 
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box  commanding  either VSlevT"  ^^  ^^^^^bled  a  sentry- 
paces  from  the  road  wTth  ha,f  a  d nl^  '''  ^"'^  ^°"^«  ^'^ 
venmg;  and  on  its  lower  sid^LtT  "^1^1^-^'  *^^  '"'er- 
mean  farm- buildings  cS^  ,1   !  "'^'^^  ^'^  them-some 

s^Jgh'ng among theVinlnastln'th^^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^ 

»c  place  on  that  bleak  shn.,  wl    ^  through  the  scanty  mas 

But  in  the  day^^uJ^'^ll^T'^^''^^^^ 

They  called  it  ''Starvli^F^^  """^"^^  ^^^«  »  Pn>vfrb; 

™g^^J J^^^^^^  ''  '''  '''''  "'  "'^^  - 

busine"ns^t'^f?e'r^\A%^^j^^^  *^'^^  time.  "What 

And  with  his  heart  h«M-J  ^  *^"'^  "^J^elf  ?  " 
entered.    He  had'^t  ^neZ^'  ^'  «"^  '^'  g»te  wide,  and 
stmled  by  the  fierce  snarl  ofTdrfh  ^'''''  ^^  ^^^P*  ^aTk, 
to  ^e  end  of  its  r!  ain.   Disappohfted  "n  T""'  ^"-"g  'W 
to  bay.  ^-tppomted  m  its  spnng  it  begau 

The  doctor's  frieht  was  r,«i 

Then  "  What   TurkT^  h.  "  .^^"'entary. 

here?    What  the  biaz  s  are  vn'^H   "  ^^^**  '''  y°"  doing 
brute,  down!  "  '  ""'^  y°"  ^^^^  bere?    Down   yof 

wlu^^e^^^Tn  ter\nT^'  ^^^^^^  -<^  began  to 
knew  him,  kicked  it  bS  aliy  ^LT''^  ?^'  ^^  '^^tSlog 
his  way  between  the  tr?es  1 'Zh  !5  P^\  Then  he  groped 
at  the  corner  of  the  hiuse  ^d  ',  '"  '^''^  broken  step, 
reached  the  door  which  Son  th.^'l!^  '°""^  ^he  building 
He  tried  it,  but  it  w^  f^enTd  nlTn  '?'?  ^'^  ^he  road^ 
A  shp-shod  foot  dr^llT:  ^  knocked  on  it. 

cra^cked  voice  asyd,'"^fo^sT/^P^^^^  floor,  a  high, 

should  it  bTat  this  tut?'?'  '^'^''"^  impatienUy.  "Who 
Is't  you,  doctor?  " 
Yes,  yes  I" 
"  Who's  wi'  ye?  " 

Ik^'SStolM".'^''°>"M  'here  be?  » 
H.  «.tered  and  .he  door  w«  t^^'fell'  """"""^- 
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"Where's  Bess?  "he  asked. 

The  old  stooping  figure  that  had  admitted  him  replied  that 
she  was  somewheres  about,  somewheres  about.  After  which 
strangely  clad  in  a  kind  of  bedgown  and  nightcap,  it  traUed 
back  to  the  settle  beside  the  turf  and  wood  fire,  which  fur- 
nished both  light  and  warmth.  The  fire,  indeed,  was  the  one 
generous  thmg  the  rooni  contained.  All  else  was  sordid  and 
pinched  and  mean.  The  once-whited  walls  were  stained,  the 
rafters  were  smoked  in  a  dozen  places,  the  long  dresser— for 
theroom  was  large,  though  low— was  cracked  and  ill-furnished. 
a  bnck  supported  one  leg  of  the  table.  Even  in  the  deep 
hearth-place,  where  was  such  comfort  as  the  place  could 
boast,  a  couple  of  logs  served  for  stools  and  a  frowsy  blanket 
gave  a  squahd  look  to  the  settle. 

Tyson  stood  on  the  hearth  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
eyed  the  roort  with  a  scowl  of  disgust.  The  old  man,  bent 
md  labori  ""  V*'      "^^^^  ^^  ^^  notching,  breathed  loudly 

"  What  folly  is  this  about  the  dog?  "  Tyson  asked  con- 
temptuously. 
The  old  man  looked  up,  cunning  in  his  eves. 
"  Ask  her,"  he  said. 
"Eh?" 

The  miser  bending  over  his  task  seemed  to  be  taken  with  a 
fit  of  silent  laughter. 

Ju}K^.  ^^®,??^  ^°^  ^"P^  *^^  ^^ose,"  he  said.   "And  I'm 
still  I  I'm  still." 

"  What  are  you  doing?  "  Tyson  growled. 

"Nothing  much!  Nothing  much!  You've  not,"  looking 
up  with  greed  in  his  eyes,  "  an  old  letter-back  to  spare?  " 

Ty$on  seldom  came  to  the  house  unfurnished  with  one. 
He  had  long  known  that  Hinkson  belonged  to  the  class  of 
misers  who  if  they  can  get  a  thing  for  nothing,  are  as  well 
pleased  with  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  length  of  string,  or  a  mouldy 
cnist  as  with  a  crown-piece.  The  poor  land  about  the  house, 
which  with  difficulty  supported  three  or  four  cows,  on  the 
produce  of  which  the  Hinksons  lived,  might  at  the  cost  of 
some  labour  and  a  httle  money  have  been  made  profitable. 
But  labour  and  money  were  withheld.  And  Tyson  often 
doubted  if  the  miser's  btore  was  as  large  as  rumour  had  it.  or 
even  if  there  was  a  store  at  all. 
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beSn/S^""'  ''^  °''  ^^"^^'  -^  ^ter  showing  it,  held  it 
;;  What  of  the  dog  now?  -  he  said. 
„  Ja,  na,  I U  not  speak  for  that ! " 
men  you  won't  have  it!  ' 

wh«S  *^®  old  fellow  only"  cackled  superior      "What', 
what's — a  pound  note  a  wp'^v  >  rovt^    "p»^*iw.        wnats — 
"  A  V  f "  Vk^  !r  .     a  wp  ,{ ?  Is  t  four  pound  a  month  ?  " 
Ay!     the  doctor  answered     "  T«- ;<,    tu  !. 
lad!"  »  ^nbwerea.      it  is.   That's  money,  my 

"Ay!" 
eeiJX?'^  "^^  ^"^g^^  h™^«"^  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  an 

th^sl^cf  he7aSItcWnt'°Tsr'  \"°"^^'"  ""'  --"'^^^ 
"  And  four  toT"  T?'     ''  forty-eight  pound  a  year?  " 

that?^'  '''    Tyson  answered.    "  Who's  jiying  you 

;'Na,na!" 

"And  what's  it  to  do  with  the  dog?  " 

Hmkson  looked  knavish  but  frightened, 
butn^'o:^'^  ^"'-       «^^«'^  «-•    I'd  use  to  wallop  her, 

ticIetleTpeT'''"''  ^'^  ^'''^^  '"'''"-^d-    "that's  the 

to  iJm^ooC  ''  '''  "'"°"  ^^"^^^  ^°°^  -^  -dd^ci 
"  I  supposed  it  was  you,"  she  said  slightinriv 

his  other  passions,  and  almost  his  facultiS  nret?v  J^    k    ^ 

^H^e  fought  against  that  feeling  now,  calling  his  temper  to 

"  What  folly  is  this  about  the  dog?  »  he  said  curtly. 
^  6s 
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"Father  Uiinks/'  she  repUed  demurely,  "that  if  thieves 
come  Jt  can  be  heard  better  at  the  gate." 

"  Heard?  I  should  think  it  could  be  heard  in  BownessI " 
lust  so. 

"  But  your  father " 

"AvfS"'"  W^''"*5?*°'^'"  And  then  to  the  visitor, 
without?  ™  *  ha'penny,"  she  muttered.     "  He  won't  go 

"  But  1  don't  care " 

..  4'  ^/°"'*  <»•*  either— which  of  you  goes!  "  she  retorted. 
Jjut  one  of  you  goes. 

Sullenly  he  produced  a  copper  and  put  it  in  the  old  man's 
quivermg  hand-not  for  the  first  time  by  several.  Hinkson 
gnpped  It!  and  closmg  his  hcnd  upon  it  as  if  he  feared  it 
would  be  taken  fmm  him,  he  hobbled  away,  and  disappeared 
behmd  the  dmgy  hangings  of  the  box-bed. 

And  now  what's  the  mystery?  "  Tyson  asked,  seating 
himself  on  one  of  the  stools.  >       "»s 

*.J'I^v^J^r?^^'y^^.  ^"swered,  standing  before  him  where 
the  firelight  feU  on  her  insolent  face  and  gipsy  beauty  "  Call 
It  a  whim  if  you  like.  Perhaps  I  don't  want  my  lads  to  come 
m  till  I  ve  raddled  my  cheeks!  Or  perhaps  "—flippantly 

Oh,  any  perhaps  you  like!"  ' 

I'  I  know  no  lad  you  have  but  me,"  he  said. 

»*t*i   *^°'!i'V''''^^  °?^'"  ^^?  ^"swered,  seating  herself  on  the 

settle,  and  bendmg  forward  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and 

«  i/K  "*  between  her  hands.  It  was  a  common  pose  with  her.. 

When  I  ve  a  lad  I  want  a  man  I  "  she  continued,  "  a  man ! " 

.u  •  i^?  */u"  ?"  "^*  *  ^^^^  "  ^^  answered,  his  eyes  taking 
their  fill  of  her  face.  ** 

"  Of  a  sort,"  she  rejoined  disdainfuUv.   "  Of  a  sort    Good 
enough  for  here.    But  I  shan't  live  all'my  life  herel'  D'you 
ever  think  what  a  God-forsaken  corner  this  is,  Tvson?  Why 
mm  we  are  like  mice  in  a  dark  cupboard,  and  kAow  as  much 
01  the  world  I 

"  What's  the  world  to  us?  "  he  asked.  Her  words  and  her 
ways  were  often  a  little  beyond  him. 

"That's  it!"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
miUery  What's  the  world  to  us?  We  are  here  and  not 
there.  We  must  curtsey  to  parson  and  bob  to  curate,  and 
mmd  our  manners  with  the  overseers  1   We  must  be  proud  if 
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s^e:^'  rf's J»  -  c"'^™'^r;„ji?',i:j 

Jle  looked  at  her  uncomfortably.   He  did  not  „„der,tand 

^^Za^^z'^^y^,^^,  '^°:^^  'hing,?  -.  he 

th«  strain-notrfim  ly'iVe™  tnS^JPr'  ".  *""  ''" 

thinlc  he  st«,^?  And  hifX^^rl?'"'  ''°"  ?fi"«"-»<l 
to-only  the  •potheiry  W^  ymMlnZH  T  °"^ 
they  in  another  till  the  end  of  tirae?^"  ""^  "^  ""^ 

1      ^ "  """■'  "  '^  muttered,  his  face  a  rii.ll  r^     cv 

taew  how  to  touch  him  on  the  t^^  *""  '*'•    *•» 

i^-o^roifiiSL.^t""  "■'  "«'=  ^"^  '-'^  ■-» « 

"  Then-if  you  do  think,"  she  answered  slowlv  "  it  L«  tn 
be  seen  if  you  are  a  man  "  ^lomy,     it  is  to 

"A  man?" 
Ay,  a  man  J  Amanl  Forif  vou  thinlr  #.*  fk^o^  *u- 
>-oo  st«.d  lac  to  ia«  with  ^^^.f^HV^y^J:'^-^ 
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maxi  And  no  lad  for  me!  "  lightly.  "  You  are  well  matched 
as  It  IS  then.  Just  a  match  and  no  more  for  your  wliite-faced. 
helpless  dumphng  of  a  wife!  "  «*^«u, 

','.  1'  '''u  "  ^^^  ^'®"'"  ^®  "lettered,  "  to  talk !  " 
...«,w^K       P^^^^t'y  we  shall  do  as  well  as  talk.  Out  in  the 

her^whi  Hn  ''°'"!  "°^^  "^t^y  ^''  ^S'""'"g  '°  d°-  But 
fhltr     .f    °  y°"  '^"'^  '"  *^'5  cupboard?    No  more  than 

Ju  ^^u  *^-i'  "  ^1  '^^'^rt^d'  stung  by  her  contempt,  "  But 
IZrif  w"hout  knowing.  There  have  been  paVsons  and 
squires  from  the  begmning,  and  there  will  be  parsons  and 
squir^  to  the  end.  You  may  talk  until  you  are  black  L2t 
face,  Bess,  but  you  won't  alter  that !  " 

"  Ay,  talk!  "  she  retorted  drily.    "  You  may  talk    But  if 
you  do-as  they  did  in  France  t/enty  years  gone    WheTe  L^^ 

s;ere,Th:?ir^^^^^^^  "^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^-«  ^-^  --g»» 

u  \^^^'^  ^""'^  "^"^^  »bout  that,"  he  growled. 
Ay,  but  I  do." 

til  ^K  ^^^'^  *^^  ^^""i^  ^"^  y°" ''  "  ^«  answered,  in  some  irrita- 
tion,  but  more  wonder.    "  How  do  you?  "    And  he  look^ 

t'^nl'"'  ^rin'"^  '^^^^^^"-  T^«  ^^  sTo^ting  wa™ 
tongues  up  the  black  cavernous  chimney  made  the  one  snot 
of  comfort  that  was  visible.  ^ 

tftntft?^"  y°"  "^'"^.d/' she  answered,  with  a  mysterious  and 
tontahsmg  smile.  "  I  do.  And  by-and-by,  if  we've  the  soirit 
of  a  mouse,  things  will  happen  here!  Down  yonder-I  & 
^rlffh^'^-  "'^5"^'  ^""^  ^^"'  °^  thousands  starving,  and 
^^tiT'^'S'  and  mobs  marching,  and  men  drilling  and 
more  things  happening  than  you  dream  of!  And  all  that 
means  that  by-and-by  I  shall  be  knitting  while  Madam  ^d 
Miss  and  hat  proud-faced,  slim-necked  chit  at  the  inT^o 
faced  us  all  down  to-day "  ' 

to  y^^n^ow  ?  »'*'^''^ '"' '"  ^'''^  '"'P""' "  ^^^^t  has  she  done 

f^r  '^^l\^^  business,  never  you  mind!  Only,  by-and-by 
they  will  all  smile  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  face '  "  ^' 

her  .nn?r'l"'°'°-f^y  '"*°  ^^^  ^'^'  ^°^  ^hc  watched  him, 
dtJZ^  ?f  .''J'l''"^/u?'y  ^"^  ^P^^  amusement.  If  he 
ho^^nH  ^'  '^'J°^'^  ^^'"^  "  ^^  ^^"^d  ^er  victim  of  his 
bow  and  spear,  he  strangely,  most  strangely,  misread  her, 
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squir«  from  the  te^mTng  "     ^'""  ■"""  '*'"  P»"°-«  "<l 

uJng?ot  d'»e* '■''"  ^'"  °'''«'  «""^'  "  "  «>«  ""•  «"y- 
"  Try  me." 

He  It^tVb  ^^  '^^'''  ""'^y  y°"  ^^«  "0  lad  for  me." 
onjhe  fire     ''' '''' '"  "  ''"^P"  ^'  *^^*-  H«  turned  his  back 

AnH^i'f  V^^  "u'^  ?^  ^^"'"^  °"  t*^is  every  time?  »  he  cried 
And  he  took  up  his  hat.  "  I'm  wearv  of  it  I'm  ^ff  ?  T  ,1 
know  that  I  sh^all  come  back  aglin\hat's  the  ufe?  "  wfth 

fi^rethgh't"/V'^K^  'l'""'  '^-d-- fac:  and  thfcur^^^' 

figure  which  the  firehght  threw  into  prominence.  ^ 

If  there  were  anything  to  do."  she  asked   ^  \f  ha  »,-j 

TtT^aSsre'  "T;;  k^'^^^  the'quttiot  -  w"  i  y  u'S^ 

;;  You  know  I  would  if "  he  paused. 

n  there  was  some  one  to  be  won  by  it?  " 
,V«  "otlf^ed,  his  eyes  kindling. 

nobody 'upst^rj?  "  ^'  '"'^^  ''•°"°^"S  suspiciously.  "  There's 

;;  Father's  in  bed  "she  said.  She  held  up  a  finger  for  silence 

And  there's  nobody  else  in  the  house  ?  " 
bhe  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Who  should  there  be  ?  "  she  said.  "  It's  the  cat  I  suDoose  " 
towJd^s%t^S;^rd\^'''^-^i°^-<^-  Andhe^t^T^Sp 

"  No  need,"  she  answered  listlessly,  after  listening  anew. 
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at!"l'irL*l!l^'*^'K  '^^  **'  "  "°'  *^«"5  •*  ™"«*  »*ve  been  the 

"  Tt'l  ^.^  when  you  are  gone,  and  see." 
two  «ln„   K  »a'e> '  he  grumbled,  still  incUned  to  go.    "  You 

°  Av  L^H^J'  'T^^»^t°'^  '"^^  «^'d  to  be  as  rich  I, ;  lorJ~ 
Ay,  said  to  be,"  she  answered,  smilinff     "  As  vr,,,  .J;^ 

S^«  von  n,  T  ''''^  *  y^"'  Partly  '«J  and  pJ5; 

if?'     you  must  go  now,  my  lad."  *^^ 

But  why?  "  he  answered.  "  When  we  wp«.  i,t<i<-  k-«-»  • 
to  understand  one  another."  "^ '"''  beginning 

sleen^^'flLl'^  *"''*'^''??  P^'^f/^-  "  ^^"^'"^  ^^'her  wants  to 
don^t*  r!S  1^°"'  ^^'  .^•"  '"^^<^^  '"y  ey«  out  if  you 
-whatevrrmJwr*.^°'"«  '°  ^"^  anotWword  to-ni^S 
my  1^  That"  at""^^  '"'"°"°"-  ^^  '^^"'^  '^'^  "^X  ^h 
He  muttered  his  discontent,  swinginir  his  hat  in  hi,  h»nH 

S^aTe'rTmrenl''"'   «"^  ^^^l^fpt^S  aJaSi^'lenS 
«  A 1  th?«°™^"K'  "^"»«"*  she  drove  him  to  the  do^r. 
All  the  same  "  he  said,  when  he  stood  outside,  "  you  h^ 

better  let  me  look  upstairs."  ^ 

But  she  laughed. 

in  WslaS^VS'h  ^^A  'II "  '^'  '^^-  ^^  '^'  ^hut  the  door 
Sfo  L  ,  ^•''^*'^''  ^^"^  «^^^  har  that  secured  it  shoot 
into  Its  socket  in  the  thickness  of  the  w-U.  In  a  temner  ^ 
much  better  than  that  in  which  he  had  lef^the  inn  ^S^^' 

^f  tH  ''^:!"^  '^S*^°"^^'  ^^  "P  'he  three  steps  at  the S 
of  the  buildmg.  He  swore  at  the  dog  that  it  might  know  who 
«me  and  so  passed  into  the  road.  Once  he  S«5  CTcka? 
the^house,  but  all  was  dark.   The  windows  looked  the  other 
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Anthony  Clvne  came  to  a  stand  before  her,  and  lifted  his 
JL^  ""^^"tand/'  he  said,  without  letting  his  eyes  meet 

^jy^'"  P^""«tta  answered;  and  the  in'rl  thankivl  »«.«-« 
moment  before,  her  tone  was  »«  harW  =,.j  ">"Kca  nera 
«  his  H.  could  „„,  gu^Xnfvert„X"eT:C3 
she  put  on  nerve  and  will  that  she  might  notS  So  e  h^" 

4^'n°grs^P''  '^  ^"^■'^"^^  ''"^^'y^ "  -hither  you  have 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.     They  were  standina  nn  *i,. 

Ambleside  road,  a  short  furlong  from  the  in^    S,?.     ' 

chmbed  the  hill-.de  above  ther?;  and  a  roi'^h  s W^un  en^ 

of  otolith 'Xd'hUT'^  ^  'T't  P^^^Pfble  hardening 
«me  t^^y/J       ^"^  ^'  '^y  ^  ^''^'^y  ^  Po^^iWe  what  I  aif 

"  If  you  please,"  she  answered.    Hitherto  she  had  bu^ 
him ;  now  she  averted  her  eyes  ever  so  slii/htlv    Hinfl     u 

^V^  '^™/«8-"y;  nol  sh^'lLdttlf'^o'tlSTst 
teoked  across  the  water  that  gleamed  pale  under  the  Z^ 

Yet,  even  with  her  eyes  turned  from  him  he  did  not  find  it 

was  silent.  At  last    I  do  not  wish  to  upbraid  you,"  he  began 
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S«r  Y0»««  «»nc^hat  lower  in  tone.  "  You  have  done  a  very 
^t^S  '  ^5^J^^«*'  '^'<=ked  thing,  and  one  whi^S  ^ 
not  be  undone  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    That  is  for  all  to  see 

li,  •  '*''  y^"*"  ^°"''  *"<*  yo"^  friends  and  your  family 
under  arcumstances "  '       ««*rajiy 

She  turned  her  full  face  to  him  suddenly. 

u  Y*''f,  ^*y'"  ■**«  «"«*> "  empowered  you  to  speak  to  me?  " 

!!  3?*.^  ^°  "°'  '"^^  to  see  n»e  themselves  ?  " 
No." 

"  N°',P*''*^P*~"'^^  ™e  to  return  to  them?  " 

h^^i!,!"*^!*^  5?  *S®.  ^'^''''^  ''^y  again-in  sheer  defiance, 
he  supposed.  He  did  not  guess  that  she  did  it  to  mask  the 
irrg,ressible  shiver  which  the  news  caused  her. 

it  wS  A'  ^^l'  °"  ^^^  contrary,  utterly  unrepentant,  and 
Uhard^ned  hmi  to  speak  more  austerely,  to  give  his  feelings 

"  th^rf  JfL^^^'u  *^*'  *^j"»  '^'^  *  gentleman,"  he  said, 
hni^  f?.     ''"'  ''^'^^y"  heartless  and  foolish  the  act,  some 

?or^n™i^  '^^"''  ™«^V^  ^"  '*"*'«^^ '  And  some  excuse 
for  yourself;  .ince  a  man  of  our  class  might  have  dazzled  you 

Z  u  P°f  ^"o"  °f  q^aJ'ties  which  the  person  you  choM 
S?in  Tu  T-  ^"'  *"  elopement  with  a  n'miy  adventurw" 
ml^ut^ding,  parts,  or  honesty-a  criminal,  and  wedded 

wii'h'Lm  now  I  "°'  '''^''^  "'^y'"  ^''^  ^^'  "  I  had  been 

nofheS'hfSlnV''''  "°"  """''  '"^  °*^^™«  ^«  <^'<» 
"  Such  a— an  act,"  he  said,  "  unfits  you  in  your  brother's 

eyes  to  return  to  his  home  "-he  paused  an  instant-"  or  to 

the  family  you  have  disgraced.     I  am  bound-I  have  no 

option,  to  tell  you  this." 
*'  You  say  it  as  from  them  ?  " 

Ji  ^  ^°'  I  t*r*'  ^^^  '""^^^^  'ess  than  they  bade  me  say.  And 
not  more,  I  believe  on  my  honour,  than  the  occasion  requires 
A  young  gentlewoman,"  he  continued  bitterly,  "broueht 
Snn'lJ^*  country  with  every  care,  sheltered  from  eviry 
tonptation,  with  fnends,  with  a  home,  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  and  about  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  in  h^ 
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^.«  T^  **l*iu  *"*  ^*'*^'  "  ^*»o  has  been  so  deceitful  herself 
complain  if  the  man  deceives  her?   She  has  chosen  a  wTrth 

Is  that  aU?  "  she  asked.  Butnot  a  quiver  of  th.  v™™ 
not  a  tten.or  of  theshouldei,  betrayed  wffiX  „„fX»' 
wha^she  sufiered,  how  fiercely  the' brand"™ 'bZ^'SS 

-i,« '^l  "°'^"7'^^'  °"  yo"'"  own  account?"  she  askeH 
*^°^lf;Pr''--:;  "  Something,  I  suppose?  »  ^^'^' 

i««i,    f '     f  said   answenng  her  slowly,  and- with  a  steadv 

Sil"'"^"""^"°"-     F°^  ^"  ^"  honesty  the  g  rl's  attS 
shocked  and  aston  shed  him     "  I  have  .snmpVK;^    !  attitude 

my  own  account.  But  it  is  difHcult^o  say?  ^"^  ''  ">'  '^^ 

£f?hrLLrw^^^et^t^^^^^^^ 

heartlessness  seemed  dreadful  to  him  '  ^ 

^I^^h,"  he  said,  "  to  say  only  one  thing  on  my  own 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  you  must  not  say  "  she  retorted 
turmng  on  him  without  warning  and  siSkinf  wJth^n^ 
centiated  passion.    "  I  have  beef,  !t  ma^be  ^  T^l^L' 
you  say.  I  am  only  nineteen.  I  may  have  Lenl  Tdo^t  W 
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•bout  that,  very  wicked-as  wicked  as  you  »v  And  wh.^  r 
ma7^7d"«SL?^  •"?  in  my-you'S;ilTw.H^:^ 
"othin^   sir  "^^     '"L'l'"''y/    ^"*  '  have  done  notWnT 

"^?v«  "»  M*  did  notice  how  white  «he  was. 
If  you  tell  me  that,  I  do  helieve  it,"  he  said  eraveiv 

«nce.^^    Or  you  wrong  me  more  cruelly  than  I  have  wr^ngS 
ne^Lti^n'.""  "'"  ""'  "'^'  "'"^""-^  '-  «^e  time  by  a 

.inkinXr-^wi'lU'Sr^C''  ^'^^T-^.  her  tone 

jt  willffi  me.  iC  -^rXri  o'^'i^^^i  ^m^'  ''*' 
for  It  on  vour  arronnt    r\d         ^      ,  "'  ^n*'  *  ^^  sorry 

frank,  let  me  be  tSnl,  "  .h.  ?  T".'  ^°"  ''»''«  '»«' 
tone  .iLTimpe^u,'  "  Yo"  ii;"'^;  ''"  '>"'  ''«'"'  "« 
mother  for  youTh"w!-A  Jm  nTiS  e  Kte'r  b;^'.^::^  * 
nurse,  to  whom  you  could  entrust  .h.™  J  •  '"'^'*^  • 
being  you  love  with  l«.  T,  ,  ■  """^  "^'"f'  ""  """y 
•he  tauVed  idl'v    '  h„  ,K   ^  "  °'."»  """"nmation  •'- 

other  SeTn'';r„os   ;'mVnLt«  1   " '^  '^^  "? 

rs«^>uTUTor™w3Hf  - - 

KrouTw^ryberSF^^^^^^^^ 

"You  have  Strange  ide^"  "^^'^  ^'  ^"^^^ 

your%ri''c;:r'ed'''  S  "  ^'^  "^^^^^^^   "  P"^'"^-  ^^ 
neitherl"  '     "^'^^  concentrated  bitterness,  "for 
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J^}.  "^"^  I'i"  *o  ««K"  and  retort.  "  I  can  imainne  it  "  h* 

1  and  all  ab^it  Te  are  dull  a^H^^ L^  !'  not  think  because 
dull  and  stupid  telkTni.  «;m"n  ?'^  V,'"'  ^"  ^^^^  '^orld  is 
ately  mocked  hii  toS'".h^f  ^  ^''""'  -*"^  ''he  deliber- 
imnJinence  of  ana^ch^'  To  talk'^ith^'' ^^'^^ '  "^^  '  ''^« 
the  licence  of  the  prws  and  thl  "f"'""*'  '"*">'  "  o' 

Kirlof  nineteen!  It  wSatlJtt  "  ":"^'^"^'«  "^  anarchy  to  « 
for  another!  "  "*  ^"  "^^'^*^    '« ^^V  ^^"^  ' m-  oth 

an'tl^Kr^rilirZ^f^-i^^r'"^    ^l-  ^rank„es.  .as 
dignity.    But  it  surpS^;i,\",^,i^^^  -en,  loved  his 

him.    He  rememberpH  thT    •  T  ^  ""'  '^  *^  "  shocked 

demure,  to  Xmt  had  cLf  tlT'\T'","';- '  ^""'«'"'« 

siill.'ia  5  ^Sd^^E"' ^"'"^^  fri.hten'eS"~ 
and  he  found  this'l  ZZ^Zl^'  k"'^^"""^  mediaiion; 
him.  She  marked  with  u^^rrlno  ?^-^-^  ^^  ^^'^  «<=«'ded 
and  with  hlr  ;,-„  unemng  eye  the  joints  in  his  armour 

SmtTknew  rur?ank7r'"'M*T^"^  ^^^  planted  da^' 
and  he  was  Ln^  An!  '^I^'^  '""«  ^^^"  she  was  Kone 

had  deemed  cCceres^  wh.^  k'"''"^  ''^^  ^''^  ^hom  he 
Dossiblf  th«t  K«k  ^    ^    '     "*"  ^he  was  not  shy?    Was  it 

r^^^^'^^l:  wtl?h:Tad^'  '"  ^;'  ^hghted'her r  wi' 
down  to  her  she  h«H  k1  ^ad  ^een  judgmg  her  and  talking 
^^n  to  her,  she  had  been  judging  him  and  laughing  in  he? 

The  thought  was  not  pleasant  to  a  proud  nafnn.     4  a 
there  was  another  thina  h*^  h^A  ♦         P™ua  nature.    And 

more  .urty,  and  ••  WiU  joi  h«„  ™  n„«T->  h"  « kid    '"' 
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Tt  l^/n^?  u  *''"*' '"',"  •'*'  "J°'"^^  Stubbornly.  "  One  thine. 
It  will  not  keep  you  long.  It  refers  to  your  future  There  Si^ 
c«u«e  which  I  think  may  be  taken  an d'may  be  Sv^^Si 

th^"'"  '!)^  "^"^^  impetuously,  "  it  is  to  take  me  back  to 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied.    He  was  not  un^villinir  to 
wound  one  who  had  shown  herself  so  unexpec^edrSle 

fnnfr'-     ^^^- ''  ^"'^^  P^^'"  he  continued.  "  tL^^„o 
tonger  any  question  of  that.    The  course  I  sugg.  .1  not 
without  Its  disadvantages.  It  may  not  at  fir^t  Q.aht  L 
acceptable  to  you  thant  return  to^yrrCeBSi-^st^^^^ 
have  learnt  a  lesson,  and  will  now  be  guS  "   AfteSna 
which  he  coughed  and  hesitated,  and  It  length  If  terS 
pulhng  up  his  cravat,  "I  think,"  he  said,-"  the  mat^^^^ 
somewhat  delicate-I  think  that  I  had  better  writrwhat  I 
have  in  my  mind."  ™*  '■ 

Under  the  dead  weight  of  depression  which  had  succeeded 
to  pajision,  cunosity  stirred  faintly  in  .  -    But-    '"'''**^*^ 
^^  As  you  please,"  she  said. 
"  The  more,"  he  continued  stiffly   "  as  in  th^  .•«,«,-j-  *. 

hl^eful  to  i  1  "  .r*"-  ""^^^  ?  ^  '^^^'  the  thing  was  so 
nateful  to  him—  this  inquiry  is  at  an  end,  and  you  are  frS 
to  leave  nothing  but  preliminaries  can  be  deSt  S    th^ 

*r. '?'  '^T^"'"'  ^  'hink  there  should  be  no  de Lr  But  vou 
•hall  hear  from  me  within  the  week  "  ^'  ^ 

"SrsllGrnk!^"'^"^'^^""'"^^^*'^^"^'' 

.h?  u  ^'^'^''^  "?*  S°-  ^^  ^he  continued  to  stand  with  her 
shoulder  turned  towards  him.     He  was  a  mTn  «r  f 

prejudices,  and  the  habit  of  TommandTad  rendered  h  mif 
some  degree  callous.  But  he  was  neither  unkTnd  by  na^' 
nor,  m  sp.te  of  the  story  which  Walterson  had  toW  of  Wm 
mhuman  in  practice.  And  to  leave  a  young  girl  thus  to  iZi 
her  without  a  word  of  leave-takin.  or  regret  seemed  even  ^n 
hmi  now  It  came  to  the  point,  barbarou^The  ro^ ItSS 
knely  on  either  side  of  them,  the  woods  were  brown  aTdl^ 
and  almost  leafless,  the  lake  below  them  mirrored  the  ^ 
changing  grey  above,  or  lost  itself  in  drea^  S  And^I 
remembered  her  in  surroundings  so  differentrfie  rlme^! 
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bered  how  she  had  been  reared,  by  whom  encircled,  amid 
what  plenitude!  And  though  he  did  not  guess  that  the 
slender  figure  standing  thus  mute  and  forlorn  would  haunt 
him  by  night  and  by  day  for  weeks  to  come,  and  harry  and 
torment  him  with  dumb  reproaches— he  still  had  not  the 
heart  to  go  without  one  gentler  word. 

And  so  "  No,  there  is  one  thing,"  he  said,  his  voice  shaking 
very  slightly.  "  I  would  like  to  add— I  would  like  you  to 
know.  It  IS  that  after  next  week  I  shall  be  at  Rysby  in  Cart- 
mel— Rysby  Hall— for  about  a  month.  It  is  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  if  you  are  still  here 
and  need  advice " 

"  Thank  you." 

"^ or  help,  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  there." 

"  That  I  may  apply  to  you  >  "  she  said  without  turning  her 
head.  ° 

He  could  not  tell  whether  at  last  there  were  tears  in  her 
voice,  or  whether  she  were  merely  drawing  him  on  to  flout 
him. 

"  I  meant  that,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  Thank  you." 

Certainly  there  was  a  queer  sound  in  her  voice. 

He  paused  awkwardly. 

"  There  is  nothing  more,  I  think?  "  he  said. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you." 

•'  Very  well,"  he  returned.  "  Then  you  will  hear  from  me 
upon  the  matter  I  mentioned— in  a  day  or  two.   Good-bye." 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  he 
went  then— awkwardly;  feeling  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
arguments,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  in  spite  of  the  wrong  which 
she  had  done  him,  and  the  disgrace  which  she  had  brought  oo 
his  n^e— feeling  himself  something  of  a  cur.  She  was  little 
more  than  a  child,  little  more  than  a  child;  and  he  had  not 
understood  her!  Even  now  he  had  no  notion  how  often  that 
plea  would  ring  in  his  ears,  and  harass  him  and  keep  him 
wakeful. 

And  Henrietta?  She  had  told  herself  before  the  interview 
that  with  it  the  worst  would  be  over.  But  as  she  heard  his 
footsteps  pass  slowly  away,  down  the  road,  and  grow  fainter 
and  fainter,  the  pride  that  had  supported  her  under  his  eves 
sank.    A  seiise  of  her  loneliness,  so  a 
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Julure,  and  the  grey  skies  ShL?  '"ema.ned;  the 

bracken.    And  shfwas  a1^.^  i  ^f°  *^'"  ^"d  dying 
defied  him,  she  td  d^ed  thm  aT  ^.^'r^^'    ^he  had 
whatever  happened  sh?  would  nof^  '\'  ^^  '°'^  *''"'  that 
be  taken  badT  But  she  kn^»         *^u  '^'^'  ^*^«  ^^"Jd  not 
she  crossed  th^road  her  sten  ^t^p^;^*  t'  ^'"^  ^'^d-    And 
up  the  woodland  ithat^?eS^^     ^"^  "'"'"^^'^d  blindly 
place  where  she  knCthS^Ihe  tfA^^^'l^^^  ^«  ^^  a 
herself  down  on  h^r  Vcf  and  rl^     '^'^•'"'   ^^'''  ^''«  ^^ng 
sobs  in  the  damp,  Seen  ^oss    ShAPH"^'""^'''^'  "^^'"8  he? 
done  cruel  wrong  ^Sm°'Bufsh.°"'.*'"°"«-  ^^^  ^ad 
she  was  being  pu'nished  iV^^sti^g"  u°ntnX""'  ^' 
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fightly.and  uplifted  „,-,h  l^sre^^^'l^e  ^C^ZeT^ 

J.,iLi^    K  •  K    ,  *^  '"  ^^^  '■°°™'  Shrinking  from  every  eve 

found  even  her  pnde  insufficient  to  support  her  Sol  tude  is  a 
ftL  r:;!i'^  exaggerates  all  objects^ Sd  the  longer  Hei^^ 
:.^ettrab7e^;H'e:e^er'^  ^^  '^  ^^^  ^S^-  ^h^ 

GiSn7r:lrh;'.l±^^^^^^^^ 

hS.h^'^'  'fJ^^M^'  iV^^  ^^'^  "«^«  '«ft  JongTrtll^e^el  her 
^Ith  wou  d  fa.l  /Veady,  she  remarked^he  child  fook^ 
two  years  older-looked  a  woman.  So  on  the  fourth  mo^^ 
Mrs.  G.lson  burst  m  on  her,  found  her  moping  at  the  wiSow 

TJ^^l  7u  **"  '^'  '^^^'  ^d  forthwith;  afteV  her  f^llr 
she  h-eated  her  to  a  piece  of  her  mind.  °°' 

See  here,  young  miss,"  she  said  "  I'll  hn«*  r.«K^     n  • 

my  house!  Much  more  makin.  hemselvL  iST  W^^  !,"  '° 

Bishop's  to  be  back,  and  they'll tnttu  like  enough'  'Z 

a  pale,  peaking  face  won't  help  you  but  rath^r%hi  nH?* 

wjth  men,  such  fooU  a.  they  L^,  "CgS^ynr^Jd^ 
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Hnmetta  said  nwddy  that  she  would  do  so 

.ticking  hT  t^s  S^  id"cJ,LV^i'  'JT^^- 
you  re  too  m-ch  of  a  ladv  to  ca?^  ,t'"^**"  "  '^  «"'' 

with  a  s^'k  oS^'liS*-"  "T""?  "       *^  'he  rose 
"  Wfllp,.      ''°'"""  "8  approachai)!  interest  in  her  eves 

And  she's  aT„or'?hi„lshT  ""'   'T'  *""  ^"^  ""ere. 

the  inn-for  threeX^;l  .  11  "^u^ '^^  ^"^^^g^d  from 
half-shamed,  Sf  defiant  ook  fr  ""'  ^''".  °'^'-^^'^  ^^  a 
Modest  Ann  S^wSni  ht  ''''^  ^"^  '^^^-  ^"^  ««Jy 
St.  Martin  pr^ured^  l^L  Tl  ^  *'"^°"'  ^"^  ^^  ^^« 
/>«/«..  as  the  chronieirrs  have  f  ^  '".T"^'!  ^^^^  ^'"''"''- 
sun  glowed  in  the  b  own  I^^^^^^^ 

the  dying  fern  to  flame  «nHc\,u^^^  ""^^^^  ^"'^  turned 
green  hilf-sid?andry;4^^^  T'lli*^'  '^''''f'  ''^'''  «^«^ 
surface  of  the  lal  e  wHh  tff 'c      m^"^  T-^'^  ^'"^  enlivened  the 

re^.L^diS&ia^t?r,-? 

centred  there,  the  lighter  in  «!n?f^  nf  k    ^?  ^^^  "^'^^  ^^^^ 
But  how  could  it  be  nthpJL-P      of  herself,  rose  her  heart. 

stretched  bXe  her?  ""^  ^''^  '^^^  ^'^^"^  ^^  beauty 

viewlh:  tnTscLrth'Sh  l^^'f  ^  ^^"  ^^^  P^^^  '<> 
unhappiness.  But  eveTv  t!L  f  f^l  "I'''  ^^  ^^^  °^ 
cloud  gliding  across  he^bkirnrth''T^'  -^^  '.^^^  ^^^^  of 
water  appealed  to  her  and  .„'      }l^  "^^^^^  Wle  of  the 

and  you^th  a^d  hope  ^o^ke  Zt  ^l.,'^^""!!?^  ^°  ^^'^"^^^i 
Surely  at  her  a^e  «n  t,^?        ^'"^  ■'"'"'^'y-     ^he  was  young 
would  tie  a  turn    F.       ""^  "^'  '^reparable.  Surely  thi.^ 
ashamed  ""  ^°'  '^^"  "°^  ^^^^  ^^  l^'^s  unhap'py,  g 

\\  hen  she  came  to  the  summit  of  the  shoulder,  the  bare 
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gjuntness  of  Hinkson's  farm,  which  resisted  even  the  h«u.H, 
h«To^".h' "-"^  her  a„,„menury  chill,  n^r.^^ 

'tSd^l^theT^edt  ?ir^  ?^-  ^'S 
diatelv  saw  «nniK»V  7     ^  ^  "^^e,  and  almost  mme- 

aiatejj  saw  another  farm  m  a  cup  of  the  hilU  HpIaw  »,<., 

I^p-se«ed  in  its  green  bowl,  the  house  was  as  lonely  in 
p^mon  as  .lie  house  on  the  shoulder;  but  after  a  warier 
«^  more  s^ae^red  fashion.  Conceivably  peace  and  Sv 
ccaniurt  anc  imppmess  might  nestle  snugly  in  it  Yet  th^e 
nearer  Henr«m  descended  to  it,  leaving  the  world  of  solce 
anc  v,ew  aboe.  the  more  a  sense  of  stillness  JdisolaSr 
anc  almost  o.  aanger,  overcame  her.   No  sound  of  farm  Hfp' 

^L^""7:u'Ti^  ''  ^""^-S^"'  «°  human  vofce  broke    he 
silmce  oi  the  lull.,  unly  a  few  hens  scratched  in  the  fold  yard 
She  struck  on  the  half-open  door,  and  a  p^fof  paS 
dankeu  across  the  kitdien  flags.     A  clownish    duU IrS 
woman  uuh  drugget  petticoats  Showed  her^e^f    ' 

the  hout  ™  '^^  "'  ''''-  ■''^^°"'"  ^^^""^"^  ^^d.   "  She's  in 
"  Oh,  ay.' 
"  Can  I  see  her?  " 
"  Oh,  av. ' 

"  Then^ " 

''She's  on  the  settle."    The  woman,  as  she  spok-   stnnH 

ofi'^t-frsL^tvrsX*^^^^^^^ 

clean,  though  sparsely  and  massively  furnished^  ?he  S 
floor  was  outhned  ir  white  squares,  and  the  spac;  about  thf 
fire  was  made  more  anvsie  bv  ^  tall  settle  which  flanked  thf 

sts^tdfra's^^'r  'r^'''  ThtYprea^^t* 

seemed  to  tell  of  a  rtd-anned  D^^tling  house-wife    But  they 
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over  the  arm  of  the  settle  l!  1  '^T''^'"™'".*  P'"'"^^  «  »^« 
rtbore  the  mark  of  strain  and  trouble.  And  when  it  was  noT 
want?  ••  she  said,  her  tone  spiriK  "  "  °"  y°" 

"  Y«°"i  Z^"-  '^"^■" """"'»  »"»»'"«'  8<">«y- 

;;  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  with  stiff  shyness. 

«.X!:.'';r,tt.ruVyrf''^ ""«-«''  "^  «" 

"  «.'s'  o"rry /i'trri^'  r  7  have  y„„,  hurnd." 
doctor."  ^'    wearily,     by  day  and  night.   He's  a 

"  iJ.it  your  servant?  You  have  her?  » 

bh.'  goes  home,  nights.   And  thpn. »  »„-4.u 

th-  r.erulous  face  [hat  had  he^n  nil.  "^^^  *  ^P^™  <>* 

beforV   •'  tK«  K  ,  "  pretty  no  more  than  a  vear 

alone^  m.ss  all  night  in  such  a  houslaT'this  "       ''"  "'  ^ 
No,  and  no  one  should  hel  "  Henrietta  answered 

wh^alrKe"j^^:tere:f„';ih^'*="h  ^-s '?°  '•"^^ 

she  said.         ""'''^^^«^-      But  you  are  not  alone  aJl  night?  " 
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JL^'C'^^  ^i^r-  "  oft'-  ""ta  after  midnight, 

He„ne.«,  face,  and  her  ^^^l^^^rJ^^;^ ^^^t'^^J?. 

Uh,  but  you  must  not  think  of  that  i  "  tul    ■  i  . 

cheerfully.   "  Of  course  you  wiJUive"         '^^  i'^^  P^oiesttd 
I  ve  mostly  naught  to  do  but  think"  T,««„»-      t 

yesterday  he  said  i^  I  .»f  V      i      u^  ?  '  P'''  "«"=•    And 

here  whi  e  I  la  d  up  idThey  i''.^'''  """"J''  '"™  "•"  ""de 
In  a  «.,„      •       ^'        ^"^  "  "®  company  for  me    But >» 

?nra?S""^  '^"^  *^'  ^^  -•™ost^aLil,"?.^i.^":i--dl 

sv^Dathl^^H  ?"""?'"*  '^P^*^^'  trembling  a  little  in 
^oTheH"  thr'"^"'"'"''*^^°^'^«^-  "Of  what?" 

shem^K-atch  hedr  "oX''  ^^-T'"?  ^^^  ^^^  '»^t 
that  blood  sticks  at  no?h?na  i  i  I'  S^^  '  ^"P^y  ^'«°d'  ^d 
She'd  have  h  m  then   ?  k^ow  t.  '^"^  ^'  ^^^^  ^  "^^^  ««"«• 

when  my  back  wtl^t^Led  ^ut'  "sawlt  'S  tt  "'  °"^  t>' 
good.   Besides "  *  "^^  ^*  '^'^  °o'  for 

"Oh,  but  indeed,"  Henrietta  protested    "mH*-^ 
must  not  think  of  these  th,n..c     v  '      indeed,  you 

have  fancies."  ^""^'-    ^°"  ^""^  "^^  '^11  and  you 

Mrs.  Tyson  shook  her  head     "  Vn„M  k„      r      •     ., 

proti,^™'^  '*"'"'  '■»"  "'  ->  ""^h  alone  in  i^the  giri 

"  What?  "  Henrietta  spoke  as  lightiy  as  she  could.  -  What 
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did  he  show  you?"  pm- f k     .l 

"  SothS^  «r -^ "  1^  on 'r.  J^ '"^"'. ««-  "f  «•* 

Nothing,  nothing,"  Mrs  Tv.I  ^^}  °'  '*'nting. 
J^th  a  sudden  gasp.    »  And  Ti^^^'^'  recovering  herself 
j?.eg:  I'ves  down  beJow    ShLn    k""^  *'''"''*  ^^e  baskft  mT, 
GiLson's?    It  is  noi  «;♦•     *'^  ^^^  '^'^  the  basket  /nu' 
caj^i,,.  not  fitt«g  a  younglJdy  U^^^,  '^^^^ 

Oh,  no,  I  will  take  it "  w.    • 

uing  ner  that  way  again  bpfnr«  i„  ^    .    '  ^"son  would 
Wondenng  much.     Fo?  tL  i       '''•?^'  ^^^  ^^ok  her  leave 
shadowy  chimney-comer  LhI        ''^'^^^  '^'tchen,  with  IS 
another  look  former  n^w^H  T^^-P^""'^  windows  hS 

Sl'"^"''"«-  Air,::ighrbe'  he'^"^  ^  ^^^  ^o^ 

iS^To^tS^asttd^t^^^^^^^^ 

h's^^r'sf  '^  '-^X  for\reu":h'i^^^^^  ''^^s 

DkS    <;k^^  •""^'^^  '^a^e  been  in  thfrJ  "*  ^^^''^'^^  '«^  of 
Piace.  She  might  have  Iain  oV  .u       "  P^^""  scared  woman'* 

i^  husband,  4o  placed  ^^  her  ftr?'''/  °^  ^  ^relesTTatth! 

She,  when  in  her  early  un  broken  1       •  """"^"^  ^''  ^P?^^ 

have  been  taken  and  Lred  bv~Hr  ''^^""'P'^'ned,  mSht 

She  was  still  thinking  wS^-^"^"  ^"^w  what !       ^ 

w^t  wa.  in  store  for  he^  ^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^al,  before  she  W 
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-  -^SlTeSU'S^^^^^^  -  troubled.  She 
wgry  with  the  prl  wh,^V!!'  i^°""tenance.  and  stiJI  more 
power  to  wound  her.  "'^"'""S  ^""'e  had  so  strange" 

thouSt'  "JJ  Odd'^that  rr  M  ""  '^^^  ^^^^  ^•«-s..nK  »  she 
that  I  should  hfve  seen  £  beCT  l'?'  ^"'^  ''^'"  '"^^  '^d 
woman  fears  J,er!  But  whv  dn-  k  i  1°"  *  *°'"^"  ^hat  the 
after  that  fashion? ''         ^  "^^'^  *^^  '°°k  at  me,  of  all  people 

She  toJd  herself  that  it  was  h^r  t 
^rget  the  matter,  tripped  o^  h1  "'J'  ^"^  beginning  to 
before  her  chee!.,  or  her  tplr  "  ^^^  ^^^d.  Presently 
*he  was  going  to  mee"  re^onT^Vr  ^"'i' ^''^ --"S 
mountmg  the  hill  on  horseback  V  "  "^^^  *^  ^'""^'X 
out  that  the  rider  was  Mr  HomvnlH  ^^l,"^'  ^^^^'  «he  made 
"gain.    The  meeting  was  hl?^  P^'  ^"'^  '^^''  '^^e  grew  hot 

anywhere  else.    But\rSe  rrsriL?    l^^^'^hed'^hersel 
P«ws  by.  '"^  ^orst  she  could  bow  coldly  and 

She  reckoned  without  Mr  n««,     i  j      . 
that  when  he  wore  a  ^sock  he  ^^  """  ''°"'  *"  '^^ 

wore  his  topboots  he  w^  f  ..n.7"  *  P*^^^"'  and  when  he 
with  a  subdued  "  vfew  haSof "  '"J^'  "«  recognised  her 
near.  He  slid  from  ^rsad^.^Jh  S^"?',  "^  .*^^«  ^J-- 
not  promise-and  barred  the  way  ^''^'^  ''^  ^"'^  ^'d 

he!a?d' ^  ^Isn^tSr l?t ^l^'"*^'  "  ^-r,  dear,  dear  » 

the  rules  of  the  ben^  eh?  Uat^'V.°^^ 

If  she  saw  you  here?"  ^^^*  ^  *^other  Gilson  be  saying 

kJ'  ^  Sf ^®  "^^  on  an  errand  for  hpr  "  w-    • 

her  coldest  tone.  ^^"^^    Hennetta  replied  in 

An  errand?  "  he  said  t^r 
this?   She  \s  very  truSf    .f  "^  '"^'^  ^"^dly,  "  as  far  as 
with  a  young  lady^fTou^lL^^^  t'^^ting  than  I  s^ouW  ^ 
round  her  finger/^  ""^  >°"'  appearance,  who  twists  all  the  men 

he^nil^S,??i;rlrfe-;i  I  am  returning  to 
and  the  baS,  she  wi  Z^  ^,?--  ^^^h^r^ 
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»l*ay5  lo  particular "        ^^  ^"~  J"""  are  not 

^Hten«u  wa.  „«  ,right«,«J,  but  d,e  wa.  angry  „j 

whwled'lbout,  and  wi'tS^ '^^'Jl'  ""  «»«'  "«•  HomySd 
««Xti^Tu'-l!:»  ""■•    "V™  are  not  going  to 

sight  wa,  80  uttfe  S^ctSST  ,h« '  T  "  "'""e"-  ■"" 

been  so  sure  that  th«C^  JS„!^'i°i'»^  ?'»<*'  he  had 

Of  his  rudeness,  that  he  bX  ofi 'sSf  Vh'I « '  ""  """=^ 
slowly  on.  and  wh^n  nim^./  u     sianng.   Ihe  stranger  came 

and  /p.us'e5:''d"X  hT  'i^i  ftw^"  Sif"^  «»,!-' 

magistrate  and  the  indignant  |irl  **'  '""'""e 

Good  morning,"  he  said,  addressinij  Henrietta     "  If  i 

^^n«  ,nopp„„„„.,  ,  ^,.  ^  ,^„^^  j^8  forfrom-CapSin 

ou;'  X'^cl^rj^L*' -Jf«^.  "  fi«  to  take  „. 
shoulder  on  the  insL^  l^A  fl'    * ..  ^"^  *^«  ^™ed  her 
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'  A  parson,  by  heaven  I "  he  said.    "  A  rctmlar  mrthoHv 
wnai  in  the  name  of  mischief  brouffht  him  here  iii«t  »♦  ♦k«* 

wrx\hroiavXf  -v°^'L^"«.'°"-"-  -^^  tt 

B^t  ril  h!  .  P'*y*.l't*  P'^**"'  ^'^^  '•"'«  <»»'  To  be  sure, 
^ut  II  be  even  with  her— in  Appleby  eaol  or  out!    A,  f^ 

hlT:  i''  rr*"  '*^'  *y^  °"  ^m.  An/lV^a  good  Lfon t 
have  h.rn  taken  up  and  lodged  in  the  lock-up!^^y  way  rS 
»et  the  runners  on  him.  Not  much  spirit  in  him  bv  the  look 
of  him.   But  she's  a  regular  spitfire  I"    ""  "^  ^X '*>«  look 

fdrfjoUh^Jiu^  ^f-  ^^  '°  h«  accustomed  to  consider  the 
!?ue  H^hhI  f^'  '*"'  ^P^"*'  '^,**  ^*  ^^  considerably  put  out! 
morp  "'^J"*'**  '^^  n°t  a  village  girl.    She  was  somethini 

Tth  Cantain  S^'''"^'  "°*  l^^  "  '"y^**^^  »"  her  rdatS 
with  Captain  Clyne,  a  man  whom  the  justice  admitted  to  he  r 

»":"  «  K;1  T7  V'"*  '■"""•  «"^  «he  wTln  t  ouWe* 
8ne  was  under  a  cloud,  she  was  smirched  with  susoicion  •  sh* 

Wm  A  "'•*"  '^^  "^"*''  '"^^'"^^  of  'he  man  forbade 
nun  to  believe  in  such  a  woman's  "  No."  *"iowje 
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CHAPTER  XI 

CAPTAIN  CLYNE's  PLAN 

than  her  own,  to  she'had  whKto  ^^^Kr  he  "X 

or  n^overcame  her.  And  she  laughed  "''' 

Was  ever  anything  so  ridiculous?  "  slie  cried    Anrf  .h. 

Kt^'buTthl'Z'l ""  ""■""'"«  ashaSSlhe"^^  '^t 

with  her  rose-flushed  cheeks  and  kindled  eyeS  shwf?!?^ 

Sngr  ^h'  r " "'" '"'  ^"p""-  «^'  Hom^oiS^;.: 

her  h°eaV  "^  ""'  ^'^^  °'  '■™'"  H^rielta  a„«er^^rbg 
c^^^^J^p^nZH'fr    "'"^='^-    Still,  I  am  glad  that  I 

wiS^^sS'i^™^rt^XreZt'''T"•'"'' 

Hennetu  saw  nothing  in  hin>  either  formidable  „"aS^C^ 

e^  ^4^eroraL^trheTmet  rh:;-£^"'' 

rnlrJ^t^e^r  ""  ""^  -Jelt^L"  ^TZ 

thL^:"eSon^Sce."''  "  ^"^  ^^  "'  ''"P"'  "^"^  -« 
"  Yes,  1  descended  from  the  coach  an  hour  ago  » 
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"  And  came  in  search  of  me?  " 

"  Predsely,"  he  replied.  "  Being  empowered  to  do  so,"  he 
continued    with  a  slight,  but  formal  bow,  "  by  Captain 

t?inn"^  ?r''  *°.^*^r  ^  ^^^«  ^he  honour-my  nZTi^ 
button-of  being  related  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain." 

bhe  coloured  more  violently  with  shame  than  before  with 
anger,  and  al  her  troubles  came  back  to  her.   Probably  this 

wJT.  *k^'  ^"'^  ^^^^  '^^  h^d  ^0"«  and  what  had 
happened  to  her.  It  was  cruel;  oh,  it  was  cruel  to  send  himl 

h^%re°Tutlur''  °°'  """*  '^^  ^'^^"^^^  ''  '"-*- 

herel'b  it  notV'' '  ""'""''^'  "  '  ""   ^  ^^^^^^  -«-  ^-™ 

J,-  y  K '  1°  ^  '"r*"  ?^  '"P"^^'  ^^^^  the  same  precision  with 
which  he  had  spoken  before.  "  I  ought  to  have  noticed  it." 
And  you  bring  me  a  letter?  " 

"  It  was  Captain  dyne's  wish  that  I »  he  hesitated,  and 

was  plainly  embarrassed-"  that  I  should,  in  fact,  oflFer  my 
^mpany  for  a  day  or  two.  While  you  are  under  the  care  of 
the  good  woman  at  the  inn." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him,  and  regarded  him  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  distaste.  Then, 

pi^er'^^ "  '^'  '"^^  '°^'^^^-  " ^"  ^^^'  ^p^^'ty^  '^  yo" 

But  the  words  said,  she  felt  her  cheeks  grow  hot.  Thev 
thought  so  111  of  her,  she  had  so  misbehaved  herself,  that  a 
duenna  was  not  enough ;   a  clergyman  must  be  sent  to  lecture 

?i!'''  rr^^  ^^  ^^  '^y''^'^  *^^^  goody-goody  to  her,  such  as 
they  talked  to  Lucy  m  the  Fairchild  family!  Save  that  she 
was  grown  up  and  Lucy  was  not. 

"  But  it  does  not  matter,"  she  continued  hurriedly,  and 
before  he  could  answer;  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but  Mra. 
bilson  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  me." 

u  r  ■^'^.yft  I  came  verj'  opportunely— just  now,"  he  said. 

1  am  glad  I  came  so  opportunely." 

Reminded  of  the  insolence  to  which  her  loneliness  had 
^Xl^.^'^l'  Henrietta  felt  her  cheek  turn  a  deeper  hue. 

Oh,    she  said,  "I  did  not  need  you  I  But  I  thought  you 
said  that  you  brought  a  letter?  "  e     /  » 

"  I  have  a  letter.  But  I  beg  leave  to  postpone  its  delivery 
for  a  day  or  two."  ^ 
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'•  How  "—in  astonishment—"  if  it  is  for  me?  " 
"By  Captain  dyne's  directions,"  he  answered  coldly* 
She  stopped  short  ?«,nd  faced  him,  rebellion  in  her  eyes. 
"  Then  why,"  she  saiH  proudly,  "  seek  me  out  now  if  this 
letter  is  not  to  be  delivered  at  once?  " 

"  That,  too,  is  by  his  order,"  Mr.  Sutton  explained  in  the 
same  tone.  "  Ani  pardon  me  for  saying,"  he  continued,  with 
a  meanmg  cough,  "  that  I  have  seen  enough  to  be  assured 
of  Captam  Clyne's  forethought.  Apart  from  Which,  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  least,  the  times  are  so  troubled,  the  roads  so  unsafe, 
the  common  people  so  outrageous,  that  for  a  young  lady  to 
walk  out  alone  is  not  safe."  ^       o       / 

"He  should  have  sent  a  servant,  thenl"  she  answered 
sharply. 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  the  chaplain's  cheeks- 

"He  thought  me  more  trustworthy,  perhaps,"  he  said 

meekly.  "  And  it  is  possible  that  he  was  under  the  impression 

tliat  my  company  might  be  more  acceptable." 
"  If  I  may  be  plain,"  she  answered, "  I  am  in  no  mood  for  a 

stranger  s  company." 

«  t'  ^"1  ^^^'"  ^^  ^^'^'  ^^*^  *  ^^^^  ^^  appeal  in  his  eyes, 

I  would  fain  hope  to  make  myself  acceptable." 

She  gave  him  no  direct  answer,  only,  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand: I  really  cannot  understand,"  she  said,  "  of  what  he 
was  thinking.  You  had  better  give  me  the  letter  now,  sir.  I 
may  find  something  in  that  which  may  explain." 

But  he  only  cast  down  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  I  must  not  disobey  the 
directions  which  Captain  Clyne  laid  upon  me." 

"  Very  good,"  she  retorted;  "  that  is  as  you  pl'^Ase.  Only 
—our  paths  separate  here.  The  road  we  are  on  will  take  you 
to  the  inn.  You  cannot  miss  it.  My  path  lies  this  way." 

And  with  a  stiff  bow  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  gate  which 
^ve  entrance  on  the  field-path;  the  same  that  led  down 
through  the  coppice  to  the  back  of  the  "  Low  Wood  Inn." 
She  passed  through. 

He  hesitated  an  instant,  then  he  also  turned  in  at  the  gate. 
And  as  she  halted,  eyeing  him  in  displeasure— 

"  I  really  cannot  let  you  stray  from  the  high-road  alone," 
he  said.  "  You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  seem  intrusive. 
But  It  is  not  safe.   I  have  seen  enough,"  with  a  smirk,  "  to 
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Imow  that— that  beauty  unattended  goes  in  danger  amid 
these  lovely  "—he  waved  his  hand  in  kindlv  patronage  of  the 
lake—"  these  lovely,  but  wild  surroundings." 

"  You  mean,"  she  answered,  with  a  dangerous  light  in  her 
eyes,  '  that  you  will  force  your  company  on  me,  sir?  Whether 
I  will  or  no?" 

"  Not  force,  no!  No!  No!  But  I  must,  I  can  only  do  as  I 
am  ordered.  I  should  not  presume  of  myself,"  he  continued, 
mth  more  emotion  than  he  had  vet  betrayed,  and  with  a 
touch  of  real  humility,  "  even  to  offer  my  company.  I  should 
not  look  so  high,  I  should  think  such  an  honour  above  me 

But  I  was  led  to  believe " 

"  By  Captain  Clyne?  " 

"  Yes,  that— that,  in  fact,  you  were  willing  to  make  what 
amends  you  could  for  the  injury  done  to  him.  And  that,  if 
only  for  that  reason,  I  might  expect  a  favourable  reception 
at  your  hands." 

"  But  why,  sir?  Why?  "  she  cried,  cut  to  the  quick.  To 
suffer  this  man,  this  stranger,  to  talk  to  her  of  making  am  -nds 
was  too  much !  "  What  good  will  it  do  to  Captain  Clyn  ^f  I 
receive  you  ever  so  favourably?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  appeal  in  his  eyes.  "  If  you  would 
deign  to  wait,"  he  said,  and  he  wiped  his  forehead,  "  I  think 
I  could  make  that  more  clear  to  you  afterwards." 

But  very  naturally  his  persistence  offended  her.  That 
word  amends,  too,  stuck  in  her  throat.  Her  pride,  made 
restive  by  her  encounter  witli  Homyold,  was  up  in  arms. 

"  I  shall  not  wait  a  moment,"  she  said.  "  Not  a  moment! 
Understand,  sir,  that  if  you  accompany  me  against  my  will, 
my  first  act  on  reaching  the  inn  will  be  to  complain  to  the 
landlady,  and  seek  her  protect  on." 

"  Surely  not  against  Captain  Clyne's  pleni— plenipoten- 
tiary ?  "  he  murmured  abjectly.  "  Surely  not?  " 
^^  "  I  do  not  know  what       'enipotentiary  is,"  she  retorted. 
"  But  if  you  follow  me,  v  .    .ollow  at  your  peril !  " 

And  she  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  plunged  downwards 
through  the  wood.  She  did  not  deign  to  look  behind;  but 
her  ears  told  her  that  he  was  not  following.  For  the  rest,  all 
the  beauty  of  the  wood,  shot  through  with  golden  lights,'  all 
the  cool  loveliness  of  the  dell  with  its  emerald  mosses  and 
flash  of  jewelled  wings  were  lost  upon  her  now;  so  sore  was 
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they  held  her  fair  gar^e  ^Hh^' '?' ^^"^"  ^"'h'* 
preached  that  outsideTe  sanrb.n, ,  f  I  "^^''  ^^'"'"  *"'  ^ho 
Or  was  it  her  story  her  cfwtK^  ^°'"'  "°  ^'^'  ^«  ^afe? 
for  miles  around  that  robbt  T'  ?!u  ''"^^^^  ^"°^  *«  aU 
Either  way  she  was  unh«r'      ''^/.'^f  "ght  to  respect? 

longed  to  be  Within  Tors  wheSen^^^^^^^  ^^"^^^^'  ^"^ 
Too  proud  to  confide  in  mTs  nit n"^  "  •*  '■^'™"  herself. 
she  longed  none  the  less  for'  sn^.'  "^""^  '"  '^^  '^'  '"^^ort, 
unburden  herself.  Wa.  she  to  Zh^' K^^^°'"  '^^  '^^^'d 
to  such  scenes?  Must  she  he  h!i  ""^^u  '^^  ^'^''^^  ^^Posed 
against  insult,  or  more  od.nnc  1  ^  ^"'^  ^""""^y  °"  her  ^ard 
befell  her  in  thL  q°^e? lo^^^  And  if  these  things 

world,  deserted  i^ie'vK  anThn""''V^'  '''^''  '"  ^he 
protected  her?  ^  """  ^^°'^  ^ho  would  once  have 

san1ni%f  t^rpa^hfh^^  T'?-*  ^"^her  unplea- 

and  she 'could  enS'tha  wt"  B  t  shf  '°  ''^  '^'^^  ^°°^' 
fortunate.  In  the  yard  awSa  hi  -i^u"^^.  "°^  ^"^  he  so 
and  the  flush  of  ha^te  on  hTnl^L  f    "^'^  ^"  '^^^  '"  his  hand 

Poor  Henrietta  fsLT^    ^^  l^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^r.  Sutton, 
rage.   But  hTnWn^X^utklv  Zh"  '^^^'  V^^^^^^  -  her 
counted  on  her  being  w^rsetS  ^^^  "?•  ."  ^^^'•-  Sutton 
him  his  mistake.     ^  ^^^  ^''  ^^^^  ^he  would  show 

toVsL^ttlptL't^rcS^^ 

"  Fetch  Mrs.  cSson,"  rs^r" ^Jl  Jr"!""'  ^  ''"^^^  ' 

''I^^gorto^V^.^,^--  ^^^^^         With  f^nnness. 

out  h^rlnd'  "¥hTle«e?ri/''  ""'"r^  ^^^^-   She  held 

"  One  favour!  "  he  cn>d   wi  1^°"  ^^'^''" 
her  irapatience.  He  waved  the -n^  gesture  that  deprecated 
^  not  a'fit  place  for  yTor  "-wfra'reTu™  ^^^^^^  "  ^^ 

the  busmess  on  which  I  am  herT  Do  m.  .T  /  ^^&°'ty-"  for 
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Ambleside  road  would  lead Tr/n^  '"'"^'"bered  that  tht 

Clyne  had  taken  leave  of  he?  and  ,^st  nnt'^,'  T^""""  ^P*^'» 
walked  the  other  way  until  sh.  .if  ^T^'^'^^^^'^^d  and 

^ '•tett^%^^-'^^^^^  place  where  the 

tnoJs'S^^::L'':Z^^^^         tr''  -^^a"  ^l.  conte^p. 
feelings,  is  apt  to  display        '  ""  considerate  of  otheif 

P^^U.  '^T^  '^^l;-^-  '^h.  could  not  bear  to 
sentence  or  two,  he  gave  i't  up  ''"''^  ^°°^  ^"^  ^"  object 

"  t^in'nS  no  Sfd^ecS^  'LT^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  't> 
thing  more  and  betSr  than  vou  fh^nl,  '''  '^^'  ^  ^"^  ^""^«- 
«  I  have  set  mysef  before  vr^  n '.  "°"'-   ^^  ^^^^  iU 

myself  more-more  wcrtry?^°'     ""^    "^  ^^'"  ^"^°"^  ^°  ^^<»^ 

tj.'?^4e7;trer^^^^^  w^  so  pulling, 

staring  at  him.  ciislike,  and  she  paused, 

;;Se?;i;if!..''''^'"'«'-   "  Worthy  of  what?  " 
*'  Yes,  the  letter  will  tell  me." 

tu^ed  hTrseff  S'hTmlota'tt^  ''Tf  ^  ^'^  -^  ^^^ 
than  her  finnly-moulS  chL    B^,?^k  ^"i'  T°^  °^  ^''  ^^^ 

eyes  some  way  down  tr3hee?kennt;H'\'^\^^^  ^^^'^^^  h^^ 
to  shake.      '  "^^^  ^^  "^^''^^d  ^hat  her  hands  began 

te^^'ofeS^le^t^ri^^^^^^^  began,>«for  to  add  any 
thought  long  S  paTnfuilv  «<f  h  ^"^'  °'  *°°  "^"<=h-I  have 
be  by^  this  tfme^S  S'nd  onT?r' -^^^  '""P"'''^  '<> 
have  placed  yourself  bv  In  «    '^e  situation  m  which  you 

whichr  whate^veraTtioif  b^  ZZ  mu^t  T"^-"^^  of 
detrimental.  Of  these  as  thrv  to  V  '^?^  pennanently 
the  object  of  these  Uneshet^tnf"^-  ™^''"'  ^  '^^  "°*^'"«> 
trust  your  honour  and  chSc ter  "^^K  *  ^^^  ^^  '^^'^'^  I 
bearer,  whom  I  know  for  a  man  nf^-  'I^^^"^^"^-  The 
saw  you  by  ch^cror  the  occi  oTo  ^^  '"^P^^^-bility, 
bouse,  and,  as  I  leamed'bV^^S  Ircl^itr^pp^! 
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admired  you.    He  haa  been  admitted  to  the  secret  of  your 
adventure,  and  is  willing,  without  more  and  upon  my  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  make  you  his  wife  and 
to  give  you  the  shelter  of  his  name.    After  long  thought  I 
can  devise  no  better  course,  whereby,  innocent  of  aught  but 
folly,  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  the  honour  of  the  family  can  be 
preserved.  Still,  I  would  not  sucgest  or  advise  the  step  did  I 
net  know  Mr.  Sutton,  though  beneath  us  by  extraction,  to  be 
a  person  of  parts  and  worth  in  whose  hands  your  future 
will  be  safe,  while  his  material  prosperity  shall  be  my  care 
I  have  advised  him  to  take  such  opportunities  as  offer  of 
commending   himself  to  you   before  delivering   this   note 
bladly  would  I  counsel  you  to  take  the  advice  of  your  brother 
and  his  wife,  were  I  not  aware  how  bitter  is  their  resentment 
and  how  complete  their  estrangement.  I,  on  the  other  hand 

whose  nght  to  advise  you  may  question But  it  were  idle' 

to  say  more  than  that  I  forgive  you,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
Nor  will  your  interests  ever  be  indifferent  to 

"  Your  kinsman, 

"  Anthony  Clyne." 

Mr.  Sutton  noted  the  growing  tremor  of  the  hands  which 
held  the  paper— he  could  hear  it  rustle.  And  his  face,  usually 
so  paHid,  flushed  famt'y.  Into  the  greyness  of  a  life  that  had 
been  happier  if  the  chaplain  had  possessed  less  of  those  parts 
for  which  Captain  Clyne  commended  him,  had  burst  this 
vision  of  a  bnde,  young,  beautiful,  and  brilliant;  a  daughter 
of  that  world  which  thought  him  honoured  by  the  temporary 
possession  of  a  single  finger,  or  the  gift  of  a  careless  nodf  Who 
could  blame  him  if  he  succumbed?   Aladdin,  on  the  point  of 
mamage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan,  bent  to  no  greater 
temptation;  nor  any  barber  or  calender  of  them  all,  when  on 
the  verge  of  a  hke  match.  He  had  seen  Henrietta  once  only 
he  had  viewed  her  then  as  a  thing  of  grace  and  refinement 
meet  only  for  his  master.   At  the  prospect  of  possessing  her 
such  scruples  as  rose  in  his  mind  faded  quickly.    He  told' 
himself  that  he  would  be  foolish  indeed  if  he  did  not  carry  the 
matter  through  with  a  bold  face;  or  if  for  fear  of  a  few  hard 

otlme°^  *  P°"''°^  ^^^"^y*  ^^  y'^^^^^  "P  ^^^  opportunity 

On  the  hill  he  had  proved  hiraself  equal  lu  the  call.  Not  sr 
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now.  For  he  had  pictured  the  girl  taking  the  news  in  mpny 
ways,  in  scorn,  in  anger,  with  shallow  coquetry,  or  in  dull 
r«ignation.  But  he  had  never  anticipated  the  way  in  wluch 
she  did  take  it  When  she  had  read  the  letter  to  the  end  she 
turned  her  back  on  him  and  bent  her  head. 

«J?!l'  "  u'*'  *'"'^'  *"^  ^'■°'**  '"^°  weeping— not  passionate 
nor  bitter  he  was  prepared  for  that-but  the  soft  and  helpless 
weeping  of  a  broken  thing.  "c'piess 

f«I^**f  S,^^' .*"*!:  Anthony  Clyne,  above  all,  should  do  this 
to  her!  That  he  should  think  of  her  as  a  chattel  to  be  handed 
from  one  to  another,  a  girl  so  light  that  all  men  were  the  same 
to  her,  if  they  were  men!  That  they,  that  he  should  hold  her 
so  cheap  deem  her  so  smirched  by  what  had  passed,  misread 
her  so  vilely  as  to  think  that  she  had  fallen  to  this !  That  with 
indifference  she  would  give  herself  to  any  man,  no  matter  to 

head"'  ^^^*  ''"^  ^^^^  ^^'  °^^  ^^  ^°'^  "P  ^«' 

It  hurt  her  horribly.  Nay,  for  the  time  it  broke  her  down. 
Ihe  midday  coach  swept  by  to  the  inn  door,  and  the  parson, 
standing  beside  her,  ashamed  of  himself  and  conscious  of  the 
passengers  cunous  glances,  wished  himself  anywhere  else. 
iJut  she  was  wounded  too  sorely  to  care  who  saw  or  who 
heard;  and  she  wept  openly  though  quietly  until  the  first 
sharpness  of  the  pain  was  blunted.  Then  he  thought  as  her 
sobbing  grew  1ms  vehement,  that  his  time  was  come,  that  he 
migfit  be  heard.  And  he  murmured  that  he  was  grieved 
sorely  gneved.  *'  * 

"So  am  I!"  she  said,  dabbing  her  eyes  with  her  wet 
handkerchief  She  sobbed  out  the  words  so  humbly,  so 
weakly  that  he  was  encouraged, 

"Then  may  I-may  1  return  presently?  "  he  murmured, 
witli  a  nervous  cough.  "  Ahem!  you  must  stand  in  need  of 
advice?  And— and  of  some  one  near  you?  When  you  are 
more  composed  perhaps?  Yes.  Not  that  there  is  any  hurry  " 
M  ,m',  *"^*'**="^^  ^^y  a  movement  of  her  shoulders.  "  Not 
at  all.  1 11  not  say  another  word  now !  By-and-by,  by-and-bv 
dear  young  lady,  you  will  be  more  composed.  To-morrow  if 

b^"here  "'"  '^'  °'"  ^^^"  ^^'^  "^''^  '^^^'  ^  ^^""^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^  ^^*" 
She  gave  her  eyes  a  last  dab  and  turned. 
"  I  do  not  blame  you,"  she  said,  her  voice  now  and  again 
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broken  by  a  sob.  "  You  did  not  know  me.  But  you  must  ao 

fu     r'i'""'*  ?°  ^'"'^^  *°  ^'^  *t  °nce  and  tell  him  that  I 
—that  he  has  punished  me  as  sharply  as  he  could  wish."  She 
dabbed  her  face  again.    "  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  think 
of  him  presently  but  I-  Oh,  oh !  "  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
that  he  should  do  this  to  me  I  That  he  should  do  this !  " 
He  did  not  know  her,  as  she  said,  and  small  blame  to  him 
he  misread  her.  Uecause  she  neither  stormed  nor  sneered,  but 
only  we     in  this  heartbroken  fasnion,  like  a  child  cowed  bv  a 
beating,  ae  fancied  that  the  task  before  him  was,  if  difficult 
nt  t  above  his  powers.    He  thought  her  plastic,  a  creature' 
easily  moulded;  and  that  already  she  was  bending  herself  to 
the  fate  proposed  for  her.  And  in  soothing  tones,  for  he  was 
genuinely  sorry  for  her,  "  There,  ther-,  mv  dear  young  »ady  " 
yJ'^^-y  I  "^"ow  't  is  something  hard.   It  is  hard.   But  in  a 
httle  while,  a  very  little  while,  I  trust  it  will  seem  less  ha^-d- 
And  there  is  time  before  us.    Time  to  become  acquainted, 
time  to  gain  knowledge  of  one  another.  There  is  no  hurry." 

bhe  lowered  her  handkercuief  from  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him,  over  it,  as  if,  without  understanding,  she  thanked  him 
for  his  sympathy.  With  her  tear-washed  eyelashes  and 
rumpled  uair  and  neck-ribbon  she  lookel  more  childish  she 
sepined  to  him  less  formidable.  He  took  heart  of  mce 
to  go  on.  *» 

"  Captain  Clyne  shall  be  told  what  you  feel  about  it "  he 
sajd,  thinkmg  to  soothe  and  humour  her.  "  He  shall  be' told 
all  in  good  time.  And  everything  I  can  say  ai.d  anything  I 
can  do  to  lighten  the  burden  and  meet  your  wishes——" 

" 1  shall  do,  be  sure !  " 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  his  feet,  and  he  spoke  earnestly, 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  with  feeling. 

"  Your  happiness,  believe  me,"  h*-  said,  "  will  be  the  one 
at  any  rate  the  first,  and  main  object  of  my  life.  As  time  goes' 
on  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  find  a  recompense  in  the 
service  and  devotion  of  a  life,  although  a  humble  life;  and 

ood^ho  T"    ^*^'^"^'  ^  ^'"  '^'''^'  ""^  ^^^''  ^°""^  ^^^y'  *" 

"Of  what?" 

The  tone  of  the  two  words  shook  Mr.  Sutton  unpleasantly 
He  reddened.    But  with  an  effort,  "  In  what  hope?  "  he 
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but  by  the  tim/heTad  clt"'tLTaSl-wt'^ 
fa^tnere  was  no  one  to  be  seen       ^^^    ""'^^  »  ^'"'on 
He  stood  an  instant,  brooding,  with  his  eves  on  the  roarf 

^hJn^rTZ  r?  "°"''  ^'^^  "P '"  he  muttered"  " ^lit  I 
»naii  not  I  I  am  no  common  man.  ^  shalJ  not  give  up !  " 
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Mr.  Sutton  was  a  vain  man  and  sensitive,  and,  though  he 
clung  to  hope,  Henrietta's  words  hurt  him  to  the  quick.  The 
name  of  Chaplain  was  growing  obsolete;  it  was  beginning  to 
import  unpleasant  things.  And  with  this  chaplain  in  particu- 
lar his  dependence  was  a  sore  point;  for  with  much  capacity, 
he  lacked,  and  knew  that  he  lacked,  that  strength  of  mind 
which  enables  a  man  to  hold  his  own,  be  his  position  what  it 
may.  For  an  hour,  writhing  under  the  reflection  that  even  the 
yokels  about  him  were  aware  of  his  discomfiture,  he  was  cast 
down  to  the  very  ground.  He  was  inclined  to  withdraw  his 
hand  and  let  the  dazzling  vision  pass. 

Then  he  rallied  his  forces.  He  bethought  him  once  more 
how  abnormal  was  the  chance,  how  celestial  the  d'eam,  how 
sweet  the  rapture  of  possessing  the  charms  that  now  flouted 
him.  And  he  took  heart  of  grace.  He  raised  his  head,  he 
enlisted  in  the  cause  all  the  doggedncss  of  his  nature.  He 
recalled  stories,  inaccurately  remembered,  of  Swift  and 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  all  dependants  who  had  loved,  and 
all  men  of  no  greater  capacity,  it  was  possible,  than  hims^'f< 
What  slights  had  they  not  encountered,  what  scornful  lot  j, 
and  biting  gibes !  But  they  had  persisted,  having  1&>5  in  their 
favour  than  he  had;  and  he  would  persist.  And  he  would 
triumph  as  they  had  triumphed.  What  matter  a  trifling  loss 
of  countenance  as  he  passed  by  the  coach-office,  or  a  burning 
sensation  down  the  spine  when  those  whom  he  had  left 
tittered  behind  him?  He  laughed  best  who  laughed  last. 

For  such  a  chance  would  never,  could  never  fall  to  him 
again.  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad  was  dead,  and  princesses  wedded 
no  longer  with  calenders.  Was  he  to  toss  away  the  one  ticket 
which  the  lottery  of  life  had  dropped  in  his  lap?  Surely  not.; 
And  for  scruples—  he  felt  them  no  longer.  The  girl's  stinging 
words,  her  scornful  taunt,  had  silenced  the  small  voice  that  on 
his  way  hither  had  pleaded  for  her,  urging  him  to  spare  her 
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lSjJl'"l?!hI?  ^"^'^  IP  *^^*"ta8«  0'  her  defenceless  position. 
^  "that  were  all,  ,he  could  defend  herself  well.  ^ 

!>o  Hi  nnetU,  when  she  came  downstairs,  a  little  oalr  anrf 
•  httle  prouder,  and  with  the  devil  that  i.  in  i  proud^woi^ 

rK^*"'*  I?"?'  '°  ">"?  ^''^  °"  sometHng,  no  Scatter  wha? 
J^t  might  close  a  humiliating  scene,  was  not  long  .n  d"s(^v«.' 

Shaded  hTr  M  "'«  r'"".''.  '^'  by  ^""«  followed  ISd 
dW^v  T  *V-  Sutton  did  not  venture  to  address  h« 
directly    To  put  lumself  forward  was  not  his  r^/r.    But  he 

Kk  mrrr^'''"^*^''  ^y  self-effacement,  or  at  the  mos 
^  such  meek  services  as  opening  the  door  for  her  wit  out 
Wting  h,s  eyes  above  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  or  p  adngTthba 
within  her  reach  before  she  learned  her  ne^d  of  itNeJerthe? 
tes,  whenever  she  left  her  room  she  caught  ghrofWrn- 
•nd  the  consciousness  that  he  was  watchi.  hir  that  hL' 
eyes  were  on  her  back,  that  if  her  gowh  caught  in  a  na^Uf  thf 
floor  he  would  be  at  hand  to  rel^e  it  X  ;"  her  nerv« 

But  '"here  Ve 'T'^  '•"^'  ''''  ^,"^^  *°  ^  '"d'^^^^nt  to  Si 
™.v«  A  !  *'**>'  '^*''  P*'^'  obstinate,  cringing  and 
Cfo  f^hbi.^"^  '^  '''  ^-^^  °^  persistence^h^atrhe 

nM^.**"^?!®"  J"'^'  insidious  court  and  the  dread  of  Mr.  Homv- 
old  s  gallantries  she  was  uncomfortable  as  well  as  wretcSfv 
unhappy.  Not  uncomfortable  through  fear;  of  th7t  she  felt 
not  a  jot.  But  :he  position  shamed  ^er.  She  ?elt  that  it  !« 

«d  fr/nTi?"''  n''^\  '^'  ^"^  *°  '^^^  f°^  their  puiul?^ 
Md  for  Anthony  dyne's  more  cruel  insult,  which  she  swore 
she  would  never  forgne.  She  knew  that  in  the  old  life  wkWn 
the  fence  where  she  had  been  reared,  no  one  had  e  er^ared 

L^m  Vo^'"*/  ^^''  .^^  ''  ^^^^^^  ''  venturing  onl 
freedoin.  Now  it  was  so  different.  So  different!  And  she  was 
io  lonely.  She  stood  fair  game  for  all.  Presentl?  even  TS 
v^Uage  loute  would  nudge  one  another  when  she  Used  ox 
follow  her  in  the  hope  of  they  knew  not  what.  ^  ' 
init  y'  ^^^^'  '^.^^^  P*^5«^  ^he  threshold  she  had  a  third 
wereTiiJl  T  "^^S^^.^^''^  "«'  those  of  the  other Iwo^t 
were  scarcely  less  offensive.  Mr.  Bishop  had  been  awav  for 
nearly  a  week  sa>uring  the  roads  between  CockerSiouthCd 
Whitehaven,  and  Maryport  and  Carlisle.    He  haTdmwn  a^ 

escaped.  In  particular,  he  had  made  sure  that  trusty  men— 
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and  by  trusty  men  Mr.  Bishop  meant  men  who  would  not 
refuse  to  share  the  reward  with  their  superior— watched  the 
most  likely  places.  These  arrangements  had  taken  his  brown 
tops  and  sturdy  figure  far  afield:  so  that  scarce  a  pot-house 
in  all  hat  country  was  now  ignorant  of  the  face  of  John 
Bishop  of  Bow  Street,  scarce  a  saddle-horse  was  unversed  in 
his  weight.  Finally  he  had  returned  to  the  centre  of  his 
spider's  web,  and  rather  than  be  idle  he  was  giving  himself 
up  to  stealthy  observation  of  Henrietta. 

For  he  had  one  point  in  common  with  Mr.  Sutton.  While 
the  Low  Wood  folk  exhausted  themselves  in  surmises  and 
believed  in  a  day  a  dozen  stories  of  the  giri  who  had  dropped 
so  strangely  among  them,  the  runner  knew  who  she  was. 
Perforce  he  had  been  taken  into  confidence.  But  on  that  his 
experience  of  the  criminal  kind  had  led  him  astray.  He  sus- 
pected—remembering ho'w  stu'ybomly  she  had  refused  to  give 
her  name,  to  giye  information,  to  give  anything— tliat  she 
knew  where  Walterson  lay  hid.  He  thought  it  more  than 
likely  that  she  was  still  in  relations  with  him.  A  girl  of  her 
breeding,  the  runner  argued,  does  not  give  up  all  for  a 
romantic  stranger  unless  she  loves  him!  and  once  in  love, 
such  an  one  sticks  at  nothing.  So  he  too  haunted  her  foot- 
steps, vanished  when  she  came,  and  appeared  when  she 
retreated;  and  all  with  an  air  of  respect  which  maddened 
the  victim  and  puzzled  the  onlookers. 

But  for  this  she  had  been  able  to  spend  these  days  of  loneli- 
ness and  incertitude  in  wandering  among  the  hills.  She  was 
young  enough  to  feel  confinement  irksome,  and  she  yearned 
for  the  open  and  the  unexplored.  She  fancied  that  she 
would  find  relief  in  plunging  into  the  depths  of  wood  where, 
on  a  still  day,  the  leaves  floated  singly  down  to  mingle  with 
the  dying  ferns.  She  thought  that  in  long  roamings,  with 
loosened  hair  and  wind-swept  cheeks,  over  Wansfell  Pike, 
or  to  the  upper  worid  of  the  Kirkstone  or  the  Hog-back 
beyond  Troutbeck,  she  might  forget,  in  the  wilds  of  nature, 
her  own  small  woes  and  private  griefs.  At  least  on  the  sheep- 
trodden  heights  there  would  be  no  one  to  reproach  her,  no  one 
to  fling  scorn  at  her. 

And  two  mornings  later  she  felt  that  she  must  go;  she 
must  escape  from  the  eyes  that  everywhere  beset  her.  She 
marked  down  Mr,  Bishop  in  the  road  before  the  house,  and 
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safe  from  him  she  slipped  out  at  the  hart  an^  „i 
ninmng,  dimbed  the  path  that  Jed  to  the  Ss  ^t  ^°S 
denrelth  -°^  ^^  --ged  on  the  sLMer',  an'd  d^^l 
deep  breath,  rejoicmg  m  her  freedom.  One  eland  at  7k! 
Wee  spread  out  below  her-and  something  st^fTd  ll  en 
^ket  n  t^'^i'^'  P^-^^^  °^-  She  had  a  cJJst  n  he? 
^rf    w^K  .K^^  "^^-"^"^  '^"^^"^  abroad  all  day-for  i    wS 

J^  studymg  something  so  deeply  that  he'  didt^VTceive 

The  memory  of  their  last  meeting-on  that  verv  snot 
was  unpleasantly  fresh  in  Henriettal  mind  and  SS'IZ 

ann  the  dog  was  asleep  m  the  kennel;  in  a  twinkling  she  w2 

Sothr  sr  2  h'  '\'  ^"''-  ^'^  p^^^-<^«  woufd  do,r 

inougnt.    i>he  would  ask  for  a  cud  of  water  Hr,r,i,  ;*       j 
;«J,r„  ,„  u,e  road.  By  that  ti.e  h'e  wou™'Sv^'J^el^' 

She  knew  that  the  moment  she  was  round  the  corner  nf  f k» 
house  she  was  safe  from  observation.  Td  seeing  th^fr^^^^^^^^^ 
grun   slatternly,  and  uninviting,  she  paused     WhvTnn? 

s^o'ba'ckf  th^^'"  ^^T^  »°^^°^d  tCo  pa^I'sKigh 
slip  Uck  to  the  road  without  challenging  notice.  ^ 

And  she  would  have  done  this  if  her  eyes,  as  she  hesitated 
had  not  met  those  of  a  grimy  old  scarecro^  who  sefr^^d  to 
beplayjng  hide-and-seek  witl.  her  from  the  sheTr  of  t™  few 
decayed  bushes  that  stood  for  a  earden  F.n^.v,  u  u: 
discovered,  and  not  liking  the  frow^  c?eature"s  Zk^^^^^^^^ 
returned  to  her  first  plan.  Ihe  knockedVn  Si  .0^^^^^^^^^ 

sTe  hadTll^  ^''''''  P"^^^^  ''  °P«^  ^d  step^"n-^' 
she^had  stepped  into  cottages  in  her  own  villageTcor^  7i 

For  an  instant  the  aspect  of  the  interior  gave  her  oause- 
so  bare  with  the  northern  bareness,  so  squaM  ^t^the 
wretchedness  of  poverty  was  the  great  dark\itchen    Then 
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telling  herself  that  it  was  only  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
open  air  and  the  wide  view  that  gave  a  sinister  look  to  the 
place,  she  rapped  on  the  table. 

Some  one  moved  overhead,  crossed  the  floor  slowly,  and 
began  to  descend  the  stairs.  The  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  was  ajar,  and  Henrietta  waited  with  her  eyes  on  it. 
She  wondered  if  the  step  belonged  to  the  girl  whose  bold  look 
had  so  displeased  her;  or  to  a  man — the  tread  seemed  too 
heavy  for  a  woman,  when  the  door  was  pushed  open  a  few 
inches  only,  a  foot  at  most.  And  out  of  the  dusky  gloom  of 
the  stairway  a  face  looked  at  her,  and  eyes  mftt  her  eyes. 

The  face  was  Stewart's !  Walterson's ! 

She  did  not  cry  out.  She  stood  petrified,  silent,  staring. 
And  after  a  whispered  oath  wrung  from  him  by  astonishment 
he  was  mute.  He  stood,  peering  at  her  through  the  half-open 
door;  frightened  and  undecided,  the  dangerous  instinct, 
which  bade  him  spring  upon  her,  curbed  for  the  moment  by 
his  ignorance  of  the  conditions.  She  might  have  others  with 
her.  There  might  be  men  within  hearing.  How  came  she 
there?  And  above  all  what  cursed  folly  had  led  him  to  show 
himself?  What  madness  had  drawn  him  forth  before  he  knew 
who  it  was,  before  he  had  made  certain  that  it  was  Bess's 
summons? 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  spell.  She  turned,  and  with  no 
uncertainty  or  backward  glance  she  went  out  slowly  and 
softly,  like  a  blind  person,  passed  round  the  house,  and  gained 
the  road,  Homyold  had  gone  by  and  was  out  of  sight;  but 
she  did  not  give  a  thought  to  him. 

The  shock  was  great.  She  was  white  to  the  lips.  By  instinct 
she  turned  homewards — ^wandering  abroad  on  open  hills  was 
far  from  her  thoughts  now.  But  even  so,  when  she  had  gone 
a  little  way  she  had  to  stand  and  steady  herself  by  a  gate- 
post—her knees  trembled  so  violently  under  her.  For  by 
mtuition  she  knew  that  she  had  escaped  a  great  danger.  The 
wretched  creature  cowering  in  the  gloom  of  the  stairway  had 
not  moved  hand  or  foot  after  his  eyes  met  hers;  but  some- 
thing in  those  eyes,  a  gleam  wild  and  repellent,  recurred  to  her 
juemory.  And  she  shuddered. 

Presently  the  first  effects  of  the  shock  abated  and  left  her 
free  to  think.  She  knew  then  that  a  grievous  thing  had 
happened  to  her,  and  a  thing  which  must  add  much  to  the 
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hSIre  %o^TT'  '^'  ^^  '^°"«^*  •"^'^'^^We  an  hour 
Tlie  iLt^hrS^nf'tl  "'^'  presence  of  the  man  revolted  her. 
thi  lo^V  1  °/  ^^^  romance  m  which  she  had  garbed  him 
ll  S  l"^^'^  ^'^°^'"'  ^'^'  g°"^'  ^^  ''^  the  crelture  whom 
urWna  in  t-"^  cowenng  on  the  stairs,  with  the  danger  sigS3 
h^rkmg  in  his  eyes,  she  had  seen  her  lover  as  others  saw  mT 
How  could  she  have  been  so  bUnd  as  to  invSt  sucH  m2 
with  virtue  how  could  she  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  fw?? 
she  loved  Aat,  passed  her  understanding  now!  Ay  aiid  S 
her  with  a  trembling  disgust  of  herself.  ^y.  and  filled 

for^lw'tmuhWnr  K  '  ^'^""'"S  '^"^y-   ^«y°"d  that  ^'^e 
!«I.?^T  f^^"^  embarrassment  without  end.  If  he  were 

taken  he  would  be  tried,  and  she  would  be  called  to  the 

d'^"'  Z^i^'  ^'°^  ''  ^^^  infatuation  w?uldb^°told! 
Nay  she  would  have  to  tell  it  herself  in  face  of  a  srailinff 

nt'/^^  ^^'  ^°"y  ^°"^^  be  in  all  the  journals  TiS^  shf 
had  had  this  m  prospect  from  the  beginning,  and,  tSnkW 
of  It,  had  suffered  in  the  dark  hours.  Bit  his  Spture  had  thef 
b"  3'  and  doubtful,  and  the  full  misery  of  the  ex^su'r: 
had  not  struck  her  as  it  struck  her  now,  with  the  picture  of 

h^e^s'eKrThl^f^rth^rtf  ^"  '''  -^"^-  ^°  ^^  ^^-<^ 
She  was  thinking  of  this  and  was  still  in  great  agitation 

SvSid'^rM^  '^'  T'^'''  *h«  P^th  thrfugh  the  wooS 
diverged  frona  the  road.    There,  most  unfortunately   with 

Si^  w^rrh?;^-^^"'  ---  -"  ^'^  -  ^^-  u^n' 

though  a  screen  of  briars  for  the  past  thirty  second^    Bu? 

^b^t  h^e^rlal^^^^^^^       ^'^  "'^'^^^'^  ^^^^P  ^>-  ^^-^^ 

hoi'  ^^  ^e  niJss,"  he  said,  in  apparent  innocence, "  nothing 

^hif^r^'^^^P/^  You  don't  look  yourself!  I  hope  that 
nobody  has  been  rude  to  you."  ^ 

tJJJ^-^  "°i^o^V  ^^^  ""^^^  sh'ft  to  murmur,  turning  her 
faa  aside.  And  she  tried  to  go  by  him.  ^ 

srn?Hl?!i"K^°/*^°"?^.*^^.  ^*te,  but  he  kept  at  her  side  and 
scrutinised  her  face  with  sidelong  glances.  He  coughed. 

«  N^/         y°"  ^^«  h^ard  bad  news,  miss,"  he  said. 
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"  Or,  perhaps — seen  some  one  who  has  startled  you?  " 
"  I  have  told  you  it  is  nothing,"  she  answered  curtly,  "  Be 
good  enough  to  leave  me." 

But  he  merely  paused  an  instant  in  obedience  to  the  gesture 
of  her  hand,  then  he  resumed  his  place  beside  her.  In  the  tone 
of  one  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  frank— 

"  Look  here,  miss,"  he  said,  "  it  is  better  to  come  to  an 
understandmg  here,  where  there  is  nobody  to  listen.  If  it  is 
not  that  somebody  has  been  rude  to  you,  I'm  clear  that  you 
have  heard  news,  or  you  have  seen  somebody.  And  it  is  my 
busmess  to  know  the  one  or  the  other." 
She  stopped. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  business !  "  she  cried. 
He  mkde  a  wry  face,  and  spread  out  his  hands  in  appeal. 
'Won't  you  be  frank?  "  he  replied.  "Come,  miss  I  What 
IS  the  use  of  fendng  with  me?   Be  frank  1   I  want  to  make 
thmgs  easy  for  all.  Lord,  miss,  you  are  not  the  sort,  and  we 
two  know  It,  that  suffers  in  these  things.  You'll  come  out  all 
nght  if  you'll  be  frank.    It's  that  I'm  working  towards;  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  sooner  ihc  better.  You  can't—*  wife 
and  four  children,  miss,  apd  a  Radical  to  boot— you  can't 
think  much  of  him !  So  why  not  help  instead  of  hindering?  " 
"  You  are  impudent! "  Henrietta  said,  with  a  fine  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  "  Be  good  enough  to  let  me  paj?s." 

"  If  I  knew  where  he  was  "—with  his  eyes  on  her  face— 
— '  I  a)uld  make  all  easy.    All  done,  and  nothing  said,  my 
lady;  just '  from  communication  received,'  no  names  given 
not  a  word  of  what  has  happened  up  here!   Lord  bless  you' 
what  do  they  care  in  London— and  it  is  in  London  he'll  be 
tned — what  happens  here  I  " 
"  Let  me  pass !  "  she  answered  breathlessly. 
He  was  so  warm  upon  the  scent  he  terrified  her. 
But  he  did  not  give  way.    "  Think,  miss,"  he  said  more 
gravely.  "Think!  A  wife  and  six  children !  Or  was  it  four? 
Much  he  cared  for  any  but  himself!    I'm  sure  I'm  shocked 
when  I  think  of  it !  " 
"Be  silent!  "she  cried. 

"Much  he  cared  what  became  of  you!  While  Captain 
Uyne,  if  you  were  to  consult  his  wishes,  miss,  I'm  sure  he'd 
say " 

"  I  do  not  care  what  he  would  say!  "  she  retorted  passion- 
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Mdy,  stung  at  lost  beyond  reticence  or  endurenc    "  T  ». 

2?hm  him    Bu^sHfr  *"!  "T"'  '«8ging  her  to'stop 
sently J  ^p^t  pfZ  S^^Z  S'h^gt'  ""'  "^ 

oecome  one.  The  very  idea  was  repulsive  tD  her    Res.Hp«^  Tk! 

have  to  confess  to  those  clandestine  meeting  °toTi  S- 
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A  JEALOUS    WOMAN 

Meanwhile  the  man  whom  she  had  left  in  the  gloom  of  the 
staircase  waited.  The  sound  of  the  girl's  tread  died  away  and 
silence  followed.  But  she  might  be  taking  the  news,  she 
might  be  gone  back  to  those  who  had  sent  her.  At  any 
moment  the  party  charged  with  his  arrest  might  appear,  and 
he  hnew  that  in  a  few  seconds  all  would  be  over.  The  suspense 
was  intolerable.  After  enduring  it  a  while  he  pushed  the  door 
open  and  crept  across  the  floor  of  the  living-room.  He 
brought  his  haggard  face  near  the  casement  and  peeped 
cautiously  through  a  lower  comer.  He  saw  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  Nothing  moved  without,  except  the  old  man,  whose 
rags  fluttered  an  instant  among  the  bushes  and  vanished 
again.  Probably  he  was  dragging  up  some  treasured  scrap 
and  hiding  it  anew  wii,n  as  little  sane  purpose  and  as  much 
instinct  as  the  dog  that  buries  a  bone. 

The  man  with  th'?  price  on  his  head  stole  back  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  reassured  for  the  moment;  but  with  his  heart 
still  fluttering,  his  cheeks  still  bloodless.  He  had  had  a  great 
fright.  He  could  not  yet  tell  what  would  come  of  it.  But  he 
knew  that  in  the  form  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  tricked  and 
sougnt  to  ruin  he  had  seen  the  gallows  very  near. 

He  had  not  quite  regained  the  staircase  when  the  sound  of 
a  light  foot  treading  the  walk  outside  drove  him  to  shelter  in 
a  panic.  Bess  Hinkson  had  to  cill  him  twice  before  he  dared 
to  descend  or  to  run  the  risk  of  a  second  mistake. 

The  moment  she  saw  his  face  she  knew  that  something  was 
wrong. 

"  Wliat  is  it?  "  she  asked  quickly.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
lad?" 

"  I've  seen  some  one,"  he  answered.  "  Some  one  who 
knew  me ! "  He  tried  to  smile,  but  the  smile  was  a  spasm, 
and  suddenly  liis  teeth  clicked  together.  "  Knew  me.  by 
G— d!"hesaid. 

"  Bishop?  " 
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"  No,  but— some  one." 
Her  face  cleared. 

"  What's  took  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  There  is  no  one  else  her« 
who  knows  you." 

"  The  girl." 

She  stared  at  him. 

"  The  girl?  "  she  repeated— and  the  mastemote  in  her  voice 
was  no  longer  fear,  but  suspicion.  "  The  girl !  How  came  she 
nere?  And  how,"  with  sudden  ferocity, "  came  she  to  see  you. 
my  lad  ?  V  ou  told  me  there  was  an  end  of  it ! " 
I  heard  her  below  and  thought  i^  was  you." 
But  how  came  she  here?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  sullenly,  "unless  she  was 
sent. 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  Bess  answered  coarsely.    He  had 
Deen  her  lover  before,  going  to  hide  in  a  new  place,  he  had 
taken  up  with  this  fine  madam.    And  the  jealousy  of  her 
gFMy  blood  sparkled  in  her  dark  eyes.    "  She  was  not  sent! 
But  maybe  she  was  sent  for !  Maybe  she  was  sent  for  •  " 
Who  was  there  I  could  send  for  her?  "  he  said. 
I  don't  know." 
"Nor  I!"  he  answered.    He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
disgust  at  her  folly.    To  him,  in  his  selfish  fear,  it  seemed 
mcredible  folly. 
"  But  you  talked  with  her?  " 
"  Not  a  word." 

"I  say,"  Bess  repeat.^  with  a  furious  look,  "you  did! 
You  talked  with  her!  I  know  you  did !  " 
^  "Have  your  own  way,  then,"  he  answered  despairingly, 
though  may  Heaven  strike  me  dead  if  there  was  a  word! 
But  she  11  be  talking  sc^n— and  they'll  be  here.  And  she  "— 
with  a  quavering,  pasMonate  rise  in  his  voice—"  she'U  hane 
me!  ° 

.  'Ik  ^u'l  u^^  u°*'  "  *^^  ^''^  '^P"^<^'  ^'^^  a  gleam  of  sharp 
teeth.  I  hate  her  as  it  is.  You  were  on  with  me  before  you 
were  on  with  her!  And  you  left  me  for  her!  And  I'd  like  to 
Jail  her!  But  then " 

««'^^*^°Vu  ^®  retorted,  his  anger  rising  as  hers  sank, 
What  IS  the  use  of  then  1  It's  now  is  the  point!  Curse  you • 
while  you  are  talking  about  bating  her,  iind  what  you'll  do! 
1 U  be  taken !  They'U  be  hers  and  I'll  hang !  "        . 
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"  Steady,  steady,  lad,"  she  said.  The  fear  had  flown  from 
his  face  to  hers.   "  Perhaps  she'll  not  tell." 

"Why  not?  Why'll  she  not  tall  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply  that  love  might  close  the  girl's  mouth. 
But  she  knew  that  it  was  possible.  Instead, 

"  Maybe  she'll  not,"  she  repeated.  "  If  she  did  not  come  on 
purpose — and  then  they'd  be  here  by  now — it  will  take  her 
half  an  hour  to  go  back  to  the  inn,  and  she'll  have  to  find 
Bishop,  and  he'll  have  to  get  a  few  together.  We've  an  hour 
good,  and  if  it  were  night,  you  might  be  clear  of  this  and  safe 
at  Tyson's  in  ten  minutes." 

"  But  now?  "  he  cried,  with  a  gesture  of  wrathful  impa- 
tience. "  It  is  davlight,  and  maybe  the  house  is  watched. 
What  am  I  to  do  now?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  sh'.  said.  And  it  was  noticeable  that  she 
was  cool,  while  he  was  excited  to  the  verge  of  tears,  and  was 
not  a  mile  from  hysterics.  "  It  was  for  this  I've  been  fooling 
Tyson— to  get  a  safe  hiding-place.  But  if  you  could  get  there, 
1  doubt  if  he  is  quite  ripe.  I'd  like  to  commit  him  a  bit  more 
before  we  trust  him." 

"  Then  wl,y  play  the  fool  with  him?  "  he  answered  weakly. 

"  Because  a  day  or  two  more  and  his  hiding-hole  may  be 
the  saving  of  you,"  she  retorted.  "  Sho !  "  shrugging  her 
shoulders  in  her  turn,  "  the  game  is  not  played  to  an  end  yet. 
She'll  not  tell !  She  is  proud  as  horses,  and  if  she  gives  you  up 
she'H  -lave  to  swear  against  you.  And  she'll  not  stomach  that, 
the  little  pink  and  white  fool.  She'll  keep  mum,  my  lad  i  "  , 

The  hand  with  which  he  wiped  the  beads  of  sweat  from  his 
brow  shook. 

"  But  if  she  does  tell?  "  he  muttered.  "  If  she  does  tell?  " 

She  did  not  answer  as  she  might  have  answered.  She  did 
not  remind  him  of  those  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  of 
coolness  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  which,  as  much  as  his 
plausible  enthusiasm,  had  won  her  wild  heart.  She  did  not 
hint  that  his  present  carriage  was  hardly  at  one  witl.  them. 
For  when  women  love,  their  eyes  are  slow  to  open,  and  this 
man  had  revealed  to  Bess  a  new  worid— a  world  of  rarest 
possibilities,  a  world  in  which  she  and  her  like  were  to  have 
justice,  if  not  vengeance— a  world  in  which  the  mighty  were 
to  fall  from  their  seats,  and  the  poor  to  be  no  more  flouted 
by  squires'  wives  and  parsons'  daughters  1  If  she  did  not  still 
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think  him  all  gv  'den,  if  ihe  feet  and  even  the  legs  of  clay  were 
beginning  to  be  visible,  there  was  glamour  about  him  still. 
The  magnificent  plans,  the  world-embracing  schemes  with 
which  he  had  dazzled  her,  had  shrunk  indeed  into  i.  hole-and- 
corner  eflFort  to  save  his  own  skin.  But  his  life  was  as  dear 
to  her  as  to  himself;  and  doubtless,  by-and-by,  when  this 
troublesome  crisis  was  past,  the  vista  would  widen.  So  she 
was  content.  She  was  glad  to  put  full  knowledge  from  her, 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  divert  her  own  mind  and  his. 

"  Lord,  I  had  forgotten!  "  she  cried,  after  a  gloomy  pause, 
"  I've  a  letter !  There  was  one  at  last  I  "  She  searched  in  her 
clothes  for  it. 

"  i"^  letter?  "  he  cried,  and  stretched  out  a  shaking  hand. 
"  Go<  J  lord,  girl,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before!  This  may 
change  all.  Thistlewood  may  kno'-  a  way  to  get  me  off. 
Once  in  Lancashire,  in  the  crowd,  lei  .Tie  have  a  hiding-place 
and  I  am  safe!  And  Thistlewood— he  is  no  cur !  He  sticks  at 
nothing  I  He  is  a  good  man !  I  was  sure  lie  would  do  something 
if  I  could  get  a  word  to  him !  Lord,  I  shall  cheat  them  yetl " 
He  was  jubilant. 

He  ripped  the  letter  open.  His  eyes  raced  along  the  lines. 
The  girl,  who  could  scarcely  read,  watched  him  with  admira- 
tion, yet  with  a  sinking  heart.  The  letter  might  save  him, 
but  it  would  take  him  from  her. 

Something  between  a  groan  and  an  oath  broke  from  him. 
He  struck  the  paper  with  his  hands. 
"The  fool!"  he  cried.  "The  fools!  Theyare  coming  here  I" 
"  They  ?  "  she  answered,  staring  in  astonishment.  "  Who?  " 
"Thistlewood,  Lunt — oh!" — with  a  violent  execration — 
"  God  knows  who !  Instead  of  getting  me  off  they  are  bringing 
the  hunt  on  me  i  Lancashire  is  too  hot  for  them,  so  they  are 
coming  here  to  ruin  me!    And  I'm  to  send  a  boat  for  them 
to-morrow  night  to  New  by  Bridge!   But  I'll  not!   I'll  not!  " 
passionately.   "  You  shall' not  go!  " 
The  girl  looked  at  him  dubiously. 
"  After  all,"  she  said  presently,  "  if  Thistlewood  is  what 

y<»u  say  he  is " 

"  He's  a  selfish  beast !  Thinking  only  of  himself  1 " 
"  Still,  if  he  and  the  rest  are  men — it'll  not  be  one  man,  nor 
two,  nor  five  will  take  you — wi"'..  chem  to  help  you !  " 
But  the  thought  gave  him  no  comfort.   "  Much  good  that 
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'/rin  do!  "he  answered.   And  passionately  flinging  down  the 
JJJP^'m   ^  "  "°*  ^""^  ^^^^    They  should  fend  for  them- 

"  Do  they  say  why  they  are  roming?  "  she  asked  after  a 
pause. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?  "  he  replied  querulously,  "  because  it's 
too  hotfor  them  there  I  One  oi  the  ju  itices,  Clyne,  if  you  must 

"'  A^* '  "  *^*  *J**^'***^ '" astonishment.  "  Qyne again?  " 

"The  man— you  took  the  girl  from?"  she  asked  in  a 
queer  voice. 

"The  same.  He's  the  deuce  down  there.  He'll  get  his  house 
burnt  ovw  his  head  one  of  these  nights  I  He  has  sworn  an 
mformation  apainst  them  and  they  swear  they'll  have  their 
revenge.  But  m  the  meantime  they  must  needs  come  here  and 
blow  the  gaf!  on  me.  Fine  revenge !  "  with  scorn. 

B  "d^?'^^^  ^"**  ^°**  *°  ^^"^  *  '^^  ^°^  ^^^°^ '°  ^^^^y 

"  Ay,  curse  them!  I  told  them  I  had  a  boat  I  could  take 
quietly,  and  come  down  the  lake  in  the  dark.  And  they  said 
the  boat  can  equally  well  fetch  them." 

"  To-morrow  night?  " 

"  Ay." 

.u  "  ,^®\'^,^  ^  ^''"^'"  ^^^  ^^^  c°°"y> "  'f  the  wind  across 
the  lake  holds.  I  can  steal  a  boat  as  I  planned  for  you,  and 
nobody  will  be  the  wiser.  There's  no  moon,  and  the  nights 
are  dark;  and  who's  to  trace  them  here  from  Newby  Bridge? 
After  all,  it's  not  from  them  the  danger  will  come,  .-.u^  from 
the  girl."  ,  ^1" 

He  groaned.  "  I  thought  you  were  sure  she  would  not  tell  " 
he  sneered.  ' 

"  Well,  she  has  not  spoken  yet,  or  they  had  been  here  " 
Bess  answered.  "  But  she  may  speak  by-and-by." 
"  Curse  herl" 

"  And  that  is  why  I  am  not  so  sorry  your  folks  are  coming  " 
she  contmued  thoughtfully.  "  If  they'U  help  us,  we'll  stop  her 
mouth.  And  she'll  not  speak  now,  nor  by-and-by  " 

He  looked  up,  startled. 
'  a  «,°"  ^^°'*  mean— no  I  "  sharply, "  I'U  not  have  it." 
Bless  your  pretty  white  fingers  1 "  she  mi'imured  viciously, 
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"T'v^Hnnii!"'^'  *"*'  ^'"rtl"  he  repeated,  with  vehemence. 
I  ve  done  her  harm  enough." 

J  Not  so  much  harm  as  you  would  have  done  her  if  you'd 

ha<iyourway|"«herephed.  And  her  face  grew  hard.   "But 

now  she  s  to  be  sacred,  :3  she?   Her  ladyship's  pretty,  white 

fingers  are  not  to  be  pmched— if  you  swing  for  it  I   V      weU  1 

It's  )our  neck  will  be  pulled,  not  mine." 

He  fidgeted  on  his  stool  but  he  did  not  answer.  His  eye 
roved  round  the  bare  miserable  room,  with  its  low  ceilin;?.  its 
deep  shadows,  and  Its  squalor.  At  last; 

"  Whaf.  do  you  mean?  "  he  asked  querulously.  "  Why 
can't  you  speak  plainly?"  ^  y.        wny 

«  p  I  '?^'^«,^'  ^  ^*^  spoken  plainly  enough,"  she  replied. 

But  If  she's  not  to  be  touched,  there's  an  end  of  it." 
What  would  you  do?  " 

"  What  I  said,  shut  her  mouth." 

He  shuddered,  and  his  face,  already  sallow  from  lonir 
connnement,  grew  greyer.  ^ 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'll  not  do  it." 

She  laughed  in  scon?  of  him. 

"I  don't  mean  what  you  mean,"  she  said.    "  I  would  eet 

.hMlTr'  ^'fl^tV^^i^  ^"  ^^^'  ''°^  ^"  somewhere  whire 
IroH  K  fP'!!^'  Maybe  m  Tyson's  hiding  hole.  She'll  catch 
a  cold  but  what  of  that?  'Twill  be  no  worse  for  her  than  for 
you  If  you've  to  go  there.  And  the  men  may  be  a  bit  rough 
with  her,  Bess  coitmued,  with  a  malicious  smile,  while  her 
eyes  scrutmised  his  face.  "  I'll  not  forbid  them  0^1  don^ 
love  her  and  I'd  like  well  to  see  her  brought  down  a  bh 

hai  iryiuTS.'' "  '"  P""^  ''^°^^'  "  ^^^'  '^  -*-*  y^- 

Sfof 'T^-   "./,^?">dn't  trust  you!  "  he  muttered. 
She  laughed  as  if  he  had  paid  her  a  compliment. 

IM  ^^l  "-  ^'°"'  '*^.-  "  '^^  '^''^-  "  ^Vell,  perhaps  not. 
I  d  not  be  sorry  to  spoil  her  beauty.  But  the  men-men  are 
sudi  fools-they'U  be  rather  for  kissing  than  kiluSl  " 

»  6    m^'f '"^'  ^  ^°"'*  ^^^  't,"  he  muttered. 
You  11  hke  hanging  less!  "  she  retorted. 

whn  h«H^  ^''V^^^  ^^  •P^*^^^^  *  '°"^  P*rt-  B"t  it  was  not  he 
who  had  brought  Hennetta  to  the  house,  it  was  fate    It  was 

ZumUT  '"^It'  "^  "^"  '^"^^  •*  -^  his  mfsfortun^ 
Could  he  be  expected  to  surrender  his  Ufe  to  spare  her  a  litt'^ 
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f!!'*^!4  u'T^i??  inconvenience,  an  inconsiderable  risk?  Whr 
•hou  d  he?  Would  she  do  it  for  him?  Oa  the  contrary  ke 
recalled  the  look  of  horror  which  .h.  had  bent  oTS^a  J 
^  hi  ^^  "VT^^  ^''^J'''  ^"^"^  °"       »hou!der,  hao  SteSd 

iSd'';iilt;r^"L''^  "^^-^'^ '""  ^'^^' »« -"  -«' 

;•  I  don't  see  how  you  will  do  it,"  he  said  slowly. 
T  ♦.n        "  ^^"1  'u  "^y.  "*'"  answered.  "  Or  rather,  do  what 

'  ''toT^iVo^d::? ""  ""• '°  ^'^  "^'"'«'  y?"'"  -' " 

She  told  him,  a  .d  when  she  had  told  him,  she  put  before 
h.m  Den  an^  mk  and  paper;  the  pen  and  ink  ind  pa^er  which 
had  been  <,       ned  that  he  might  write  to  Thistlew!»od.   But 

7r!r  I  .T''  '"  ^^u*^'''  """^  ^^  "^^^^  ^hat  he  was  to  write, 
and  what  lure  to  throw  out,  he  flung  the  pen  from  him.   He 

J^5  t!r*"^''j'  *t^*  ^'  ^°"'^  "°^  do  '^-  After  all  Henrietta 
f^hi!^  '"         '  *'""*''^  ^'"'  ^*d  8^^«"  "P  »" 

"  I'll  not  do  it,"  he  repeated.  'TUnotdoitl  You  want  to 
do  the  girl  a  mischief !  " 
She  flared  up  at  that. 

-.  k'^"""  r"J''  u^"?'r  '^^^  ^^"^'^  brutally,  hurling  the  word 
at  him.  'And,  thank  God.  it  will  be  she  will  hang  you  I  Why 
you  fool,"  she  contmued  vehemently,  "  you  were  for  doing 
her  a  worse  turn  just  to  please  yourself!  And  not  a  scruple  I  " 
No  matter  he  answered,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pocket*  and  looking  .ullenly  before  him.  "  I'll  not  do  iti  " 

Her  face  was  dark  with  anger  and  cruel.  What  is  more 
cruel  than  jealousy? 

"  And  that  is  your  last  word?  "  she  cried 

vip?H  '^'^'l'^  '/  ^^^  ^''^^^'  ^^^"'^  '"  ^''  hekrt  that  he  would 
yield  For  he  knew-and  he  resented  the  knowledge-that 
he  and  Bess  were  chan^^ing  places ;  that  the  upper  haid  which 
knowledge  and  experience  and  a  fluent  tongue  had  given  him 
was  passmg  to  her  for  whom  Nature  intended  it.  The  weS 
will  was  yielding,  the  strong  will  was  asserting  itself.  And  she 
knew  It  also;  and  m  her  jealousy  she  wi  no  longer  for 
humouring  him.  Brusquely  she  pushed  together  the  |5n  and 

ivl  do?el  "''^'"  '^'  '^'^'  "  "  '^^' ''  y°"'  ^'  ^°^d'  ^  "  '0* 
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ou  7ZL  J'  Vr^-     ^'^•^  'o"-?  What  i.  the  use? 


Are 


you  going  to  do  it? 

He  fidgeted  on  his  stool. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  muttered  at  lust.    "  Curse  vou   vn., 
won't  hstcn  to  what  a  man  sayi."  ^    '  ^°^ 

"  You  are  going  to  do  it?  " 

He  nodded. 

mv'  il!l^"  T^^  "ot  »y  SO  at  once?  "  she  answered.  "  There 
Wm^^ho^'  "';''"""*'  '^"^'*'"8  '^'  ^"*'"g  things  ffi 
kThan  vou^.uf  7T'  ?  "°^y  '^"^^^  '^tt"  hfw  to  d™ 
M  twenty''  *  '^°'"'  *'""*  ''•"  ^°  **^«  t"*^  "  well 

To  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  threw  down  the  oen  more  than 
once,  «ckened  by  the  task  which  she  set  him.  ^ut  she  chW 

was  at  to  the  account  of  her  rival.  In  the  end  after Vdehar* 

-leehng  ac      m  some  way  that  salved  his  conscience-th« 
letter  was  written  and  placed  m  her  hands.    ~°*«'^"**-^« 

genileman?^'  **  '""^  "  '^''  Thistlewood?  "  she  asked.   "  A 

.w^rd'w.Thl'humou'?.^"'  ^"  "*^  °^  ^'  °'^<'  »^«  - 

;;  Maybe  not,"  she  replied ;  "  but  would  you  call  him  one?  » 

been  to  F™n".r  f^^''':'/"^  ^'''  ^^^  to^America,  and  he'a 

c^Ssh  sc^m  '''thL t."  *  '"P-r"' •  '°"*^'"8  '■^""d  »>•'"  with 
?MRMt  K  .  '•    u  l-  ''^  't^''"  ^-"  '"  ''"ch  a  hole  as  this !  " 
Buthesmhidmg.  Is  he  married?  " 
\  es." 

She  frowned  as  if  the  news  were  unwelcome. 

she  continued.  """''''*  ^^  ''^'  "  ^^'  °^  ^^«  ^^*"?  " 

"  Giles  and  Lunt " 

"  Ay." 

u  "  V'T'^  1°*  '""^'^  'h^y'^  stick  at,"  he  replied.  "  They  are 

"  Ana  why  not?  " 
"Why  not?" 

"  Ay  I  Did  you  not  teU  me  the  other  day,  there  was  no  one 
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so  mean  if  we  succeed,  he  may  not  rise  to  the  top,  nor  any  one 
so  great  he  may  not  fall  to  the  bottom  ?  " 

"  Well?  " 

"  That's  what  I  like  about  it." 

"  Well,  it  is  true,  anyway.  Henriot  "—he  was  on  a  favour- 
ite topic  and  thought  to  reinstate  himself  by  long  words— 
"  Henriot  who  was  but  a  'joor  pike-keeper  came  to  be  general 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Master  of  Paris.  Tallien,  the  son  of 
a  footman,  ruled  a  province.  Ney— you've  heard  of  Ney?— 
who  began  as  a  cooper  was  shot  as  a  Marshal  with  a  score  of 
orders  on  his  breast  and  as  much  thought  of  as  a  king !  That's 
what  happens  if  we  succeed." 

"  And  some  came  down  ?  "  she  said,  smacking  her  lips. 

"Plenty."  ^         ^ 

"  And  women  too?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  wish  I  had  been  there." 

Not  then,  but  later,  when  the  letter  had  passed  into  her 
bands,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  drift  of  her  questions.  And 
he  had  quahns,  for  he  was  not  wholly  bad.  He  was  not  cruel; 
and  the  thought  of  Henrietta's  fate  if  she  fell  into  the  snare 
terrified  him.  True,  Thistlewood,  dark  and  saturnine,  a 
man  capable  of  heroism  as  well  as  of  crime,  was  something 
of  a  gentleman.  And  he  might  decline  to  go  far.  He  might 
even  elect  to  take  the  girl's  part.  But  Giles  and  Lunt  were 
men  o»  a  low  type,  coarse  and  brutish,  apt  for  any  villainy; 
men  who,  drawn  from  the  slums  of  Spitalfields,  had  tried' 
many  things  before  they  took  up  with  conspiracy,  or  dubbed 
themselves  patriots.  To  such,  the  life  of  a  spy  was  no  more 
than  the  life  of  a  dog:  and  the  girl's  sex,  in  lieu  of  protecting 
her,  might  the  more  expose  her  to  their  ruthlessness.  If  she 
fell  into  their  hands,  in  that  lonely  place,  and  Bess,  with  her 
infernal  jealousy,  and  her  furious  hatred  of  the  class  above 
her,  egged  them  on,  swearing  that  if  Henrietta  had  not  already 
informed,  she  might  inform— he  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
issue.  He  shuddered  to  think  of  what  they  might  not  be 
capable.  He  remembered  the  things  that  had  been  done  by 
such  men  in  France:  things  remembered  then,  forgotten 
now.  And  he  shuddered  anew,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  poor 
weak  thing,  of  no  account  against  odds. 
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THE   LETTER 

We  left  Mr.  Bishop  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  woodland 
track  and  following  Henrietta  with  his  eyes.  He  had  sus- 
pected the  girl  before;  his  suspicions  were  now  grown  to 
certainties.  Her  agitation,  her  alarm  on  meeting  him,  her 
refusal  to  parley,  her  anxiety  to  be  gone,  all— and  his  keen 
eyes  had  missed  no  item  of  her  disorder— pointed  to  one 
thmg,  to  her  knowledge  of  her  lover's  hiding-place.  Doubtless 
she  had  been  to  visit  him.  Probably  she  had  just  left  him. 

"  But  she's  game,  she's  verv  game,"  the  runner  muttered 
sagely.  "  It's  breed  does  it."  And  plucking  a  scrap  of  green 
stuff  from  a  briar  he  chewed  it  thoughtfully,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  lost  the  last  wave  of  her  skirt. 

Presently  he  faced  about.  "  Now  where  is  he?  "  he  asked 
himself.  He  scanned  the  path  by  which  they  had  descended,  the 
bnars,  the  thorns,  the  undergrowth.  "  There's  hiding  here," 
he  thought:  "  but  the  nights  are  cold.  It'd  kill  him  in  the 
open.  And  she'd  been  on  the  hill.  In  a  shepherd's  hut? 
Possibly;  and  it's  a  pity  I  was  not  after  her  sooner.  But  we 
searched  the  huts.  Then  there's  Troutbeck !  And  the  farms! 
But  how'd  he  know  any  one  here?  Still,  I'll  walk  up  and  look 
about  me.  Strikes  me  we've  been  looking  wide  and  he's  under 
our  noses — many  a  hare  escapes  that  way," 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  road,  and  strolled  up  the  hill. 
His  air  was  careless,  but  his  eye  took  note  of  everything;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  Starvecrow  Farm  he  stood  and 
looked  over  it.  The  bare  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  house  and 
the  wide  view  it  commanded  impressed  him.  "  I  don't  wonder 
they  keep  a  dog,"  h-  thought.  "  A  lonely  place  as  ever  I  saw. 
Sort  of  house  the  pedlar  is  murdered  in !  But  that  black-eyed 
wench  the  doctor  is  gallivanting  after  comes  from  here.  And 
if  all's  true  he's  in  and  out  night  and  day.  So  the  other  is  not 
like  to  be  here." 

Still,  when  he  had  walked  a  few  yards  farther  he  halted. 
He  took  another  look  over  the  fence.  He  noted  the  few  sombre 
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pines  that  masked  the  gable-end,  and  from  them  his  eye 
travelled  to  the  ragged  garden.  A  while  he  gazed  placidly,  the 
bit  of  green  stuff  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  stiffened,  pointing 
like  a  game  dog.  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  his.  hand 
went  to  thepocket  in  his  skirts,  where  he  carried  the  "  barker  " 
without  which  he  never  stirred. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  breast-high  wall,  not  six  paces 
from  him,  a  man  was  crouching  low,  trying  to  hide  behind  a 
bush. 

_  Mr.  Bishop  had  a  stout  heart.  He  had  taken  many  a  man 
m  the  midst  of  his  cronies  in  the  dark  courts  about  St.  Giles's; 
and  with  six  hundred  guineas  in  view  it  was  not  a  small 
danger  that  would  turn  him.  Yet  he  wa';  alone.  And  his 
heart  beat  a  little  quicker  as  he  proceeded,  with  his  eyes  still 
glued  to  the  bush,  to  climb  the  wall.  The  man  he  was  going 
to  take  had  the  rope  about  his  neck— he  would  reck  little  of 
taking  another  life.  And  he  might  have  backers.  Possibly 
too,  there  was  something  in  this  silent  hillside— so  different 
from  the  crowded  alleys  in  which  he  commonly  worked— that 
a  little  intimidated  the  officer. 

Yet  he  did  not  flinch.  He  was  of  the  true  bull-dog  breed. 
He  no  more  than  my  Lord  Liverpool  and  my  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  to  be  scared  by  uncertain  dangers.  He  advanced 
slowly,  and  was  not  more  than  four  yards  from  the  bush,  he 
was  actually  poising  himself  to  leap  on  his  quarry,  when 'the 
man  who  was  hiding  rose  to  his  feet. 

Bishop  swore,  and  some  one  behind  him  chuckled.  He 
turned  as  if  he  had  been  pricked,  his  face  red. 

"  Going  to  take  old  Hinkson?  "  laughed  Tyson,  who  bad 
come  up  unseen,  and  been  watching  his  movements. 

"  I  wanted  a  word  with  h  n,"  the  runner  muttered.  He 
tried  to  speak  as  if  he  were  not  embarrassed. 

"  So  I  see,"  T>'son  answered,  and  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  the  pistol,  he  laughed. 

Mr.  Bishop,  with  his  face  a  fine  port-wine  colour,  lowered 
the  weapon  out  of  sight.  Then  he  laughed,  but  feebly. 

"  Has  he  any  sense?  "  he  asked,  looking  with  great  disgust 
at  the  frowsy  old  creature,  who  mopping  and  mowing  at  him 
was  holding  out  a  crooked  claw . 

"  Sense  enough  to  beg  for  a  penny,"  Tyson  answered. 

"  He  knows  enough  for  that?  " 

"  He'd  sell  his  life  for  a  shilling." 
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The  Letter 

The  runner  looked  out  a  halfpenny-a  good  fat  copDer 
STh?  !i  sJ?r^'eJi"g  bronze  of  these  days  as  Daniel  LambSt 
to  a  dandy    He  put  it  in  the  old  scarecrow's  hand. 

he  recr^se^the  wir^"  '^  '^''  ^'  '^^"^^  ^^  ^^  -  ^ 
"That'll  stop  his  mouth/'  Tyson  grinned,    "But  what 

are  you  going  to  give  me  to  stop  mine ?  " 
Bishop  laughed  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  face. 

he  sfdd         ^^  *  ^^^^  whenever  you'll  come  and  take  it," 

thrf^?H"lT?^  ^Tr"  l^^  '^°^*°'"  '"^P"^-  "  Some  day,  when 
Inf  ^K  w.^f"''  *^?'^"  ^"■^^°"' '«  °^^'  I'"  claim  it.  But  if 
^en.,w'  ^m'°p''k"'  :  'h^*  >'°"^  "^^  i^  this  side  you 
^!kT  Jl"'.5^u  ^''^°P-  ^  "^  "P  ^"d  d°^  this  road  day  Ld 
nigh^^^d  he'd  be  very  clever  if  he  kept  out  of  my  sight." 

«,hll°"  '?■  •  i^®  ""y  "^^""^  ^°^  that.  I'll  lay  you  a  dozen 
wherever  he  is  he's  not  this  side." 

KJ!iu^"Tu°°'^'?^'^'  ^^  ^^'  ^  h"'e  out  of  conceit  with 
^self    and  he  thought  that  the  other  might  be  right 

fhS  f '  l^r^^^.  IP'°^  ^  ^""^  g°'"g  fro™  ^an^  to  farm,lnd 
shed  to  shed,  and  be  no  wiser  at  the  end  of  it.  Still,  the  girl 
knew  he  was  convinced ;  and  after  all,  that  was  his  way  to  it. 
She  knew,  and  he'd  to  her  again  and  have  it  out  of  her  one 
r.M  ^nr°^K""v'^'^.i^  ''^'  ^'^"^^  "°t  speak,  he'd  shadow  her; 
or  ?J  7  i^u^°"'  ^y  hour  and  minute  by  minute.  Sooner 
Zhfhl  K  1^%'u '^  '°  ^'y  ^"^  ''^  her  man,  and  he  would 
nap  tUem  both.  There  were  no  two  ways  about  it.  There  was 
only  one  ^yay.  An  old  hand  should  have  known  better  than 
to  go  wasting  time  in  random  searchin^s. 

He  returned  to  the  inn,  more  fixed  than  ever  in  his  notion, 
oun  ^^"'P^^'''^  ^^^^  he  told  Mrs.  Gilson  he  must  see  the 

"  She's  con-    in,  I  suppose?  "  he  added. 

Ay,  she's  come  in." 
''  Well,  you'll  please  to  tell  her  I  must  see  her  " 
I  fancy  must  will  be  your  master,"  Mrs.  Gilson  replied, 
«^her  usual  point.    "  But  I'll  tell  her."    And  she  went 

^J?*"cu^^-7^  ^^^^^  ^t  the  window  with  her  back  to  the 
door.  She  did  not  turn. 

"  Here's  the  Bow  Street  man."  Mrs.  Gilson  said,  without 
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ceremony.   "  Wants  to  know  if  he  can  see  you.   Shall  I  tell 
him  yes,  or  no,  miss?  " 

"  No,  if  you  please,"  Henrietta  answered,  with  a  shiver. 

Mrs.  Gilson  went  down. 

"  She  says, '  No,  on  no  account,'  "  she  announced,  "  unless 
you've  got  a  warrant.  Her  room's  her  room,  she  says,  and 
she'll  none  of  you." 

"Hoity-toity!" 

•'  That's  what  she  said,"  Mrs.  Gilson  repeated  without  a 
blus. .  •'  And  for  my  part  I  don't  see  why  she's  to  be  perse- 
cuted. What  with  you  and  that  sneaking  parson,  who's  for 
ever  at  her  skirts,  and  another  that  shall  be  nameless " 

"  Just  so!  "  said  Bishop,  nodding. 

But  whereas  he  meant  Walterson,  the  good  woman  meant 
Mr.  Homyold. 

" her  life's  not  her  own,"  the  landlady  ended. 

"  Well,  she's  to  be  brought  up  next  Thursday,"  the  runner 
lepbed  m  dudgeon.  "  And  she'll  have  to  see  me  then."  And 
he  took  a  seat  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  more  firmly  deter- 
mined than  before  that  the  girl  should  not  give  him  the  slip 
agam.  "  He's  here,"  he  thought.  "  He's  not  a  mile  from  me, 
1 11  stake  my  soul  on  it !  And  before  Thursday  it's  odds  she'll 
need  to  see  him,  and  I'll  nab  them  I  "  And  he  began  to  think 
out  various  ways  of  giving  her  something  which  she  would 
wish  to  communicate. 

Meanwhile  Henrietta,  seated  at  her  window  in  the  south 
gable,  gazed  dolefully  out;  on  the  grey  expanse  of  water, 
which  she  was  beginning  to  hate,  on  the  lofty  serrated  ridge, 
which  must  ever  recall  humiliating  memories,  on  the  snow- 
clad  peak  that  symbolised  the  loneliness  of  her  life.  She  would 
not  weep,  but  her  lip  quivered.  And  oh,  she  thought,  it  was  a 
cruel  punishment  for  that  which  she  had  done.  In  the  present 
she  was  utteriy  alone:  in  the  future  it  would  be  no  better. 
And  yet  if  that  were  all,  if  loneliness  were  all,  she  could  bear  it! 
She  couldmake  up  her  mind  to  it.  But  if  not  to-day, to-morrow, 
and  if  not  to-morrow,  the  day  after,  the  man  would  be  taken! 
And  then  she  would  have  to  stand  forth  and  tell  her  shameful 
tale,  and  all  the  worid,  her  world,  would  learn  with  derision 
what  a  fool  she  had  been;  for  what  a  creature  she  had  been 
ready  to  give  up  all,  what  dross  that  was  which  she  had  taken 
for  gold!  And  that  which  had  been  romantL  would  be 
ridiculous. 
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Beside  this  aching  dread  the  insult  which  Captain  Oyne 
had  put  upon  her  lost  some  of  its  sting.  Yet  it  smarted  at 
times  and  rankled,  driving  her  into  passing  rages.  She  had 
wronged  him,  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  hated  to  think  that 
she  had  lost  his  esteem.  And  perhaps  for  this  reason,  perhaps 
because  he  had  shown  himself  less  inhuman  at  the  outset  than 
her  family,  his  treatment  hurt  her  to  a  point  she  had  not 
anticipated,  nor  could  understand. 

The  one  drop  of  comfort  in  her  cup  sprang  from  a  source 
as  unlikely  as  the  rock  which  Moses  struck.  It  came  from  the 
flinty  bosom  of  Mrs.  Gilson.  Not  that  the  landlady  was  out- 
wardly kind;  but  she  was  brusquely  and  gruffly  inattentive, 
trusting  the  girl  and  leaving  her  to  herself.  And  in  secret 
Henrietta  appreciated  this.  She  began  to  feel  a  dependence 
on  the  w  lan  whom  she  had  once  dubbed  an  odious  and  a 
hateful  thmg.  She  read  kindness  between  the  lines  of  her 
harsh  visage  and  solicitude  in  the  eye  that  scorned  to  notice 
her.  She  ceased  to  tremble  when  the  voice  which  flung  panic 
through  the  Low  Wood  came  girding  up  the  stairs.  And 
though  no  word  of  acknowledgment  passed  her  lips,  she  was 
conscious  that  in  other  and  smoother  hands  she  might  have 
fared  worse. 

Tlie  open  s}Tnpathy  of  Modest  Ann  was  less  welcome.  It 
was  even  a  terrible  plague  at  times,  for  the  waiting-maid 
never  came  into  the  girl's  presence  without  full  eyes  and  a 
sigh,  never  looked  at  her  save  as  the  kind-hearted  look  at 
Iambs  that  are  faring  to  the  butcher,  never  left  her  without 
a  gesture  that  challenged  Heaven's  pity  Ann,  indeed,  saw  in 
the  young  lady  the  martyr  of  love.  She  viewed  her  as  a  sharer 
m  her  own  misfortunes;  and  though  she  was  forty  and  the 
girl  nineteen,  she  found  in  her  echoes  of  her  own  heart-throbs. 
There  was  humour  in  this,  and,  for  some,  a  touch  of  the 
pathetic;  but  not  for  Henrietta,  who  had'a  strong  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  no  liking  for  pity.  In  her  ordinary  spirits 
she  would  have  either  laughed  at  the  woman  or  rated  her. 
Depressed  as  she  was,  she  bore  with  her  none  too  well. 

Yet  Ann  was  honestly  devoted  to  her  heroine,  and  dreamed 
continually  of  some  romantic  service— such  as  the  waiting- 
maid  in  a  chap-book  performs  for  her  mistress.  Given  the 
occasion,  she  would  have  risen  to  it,  and  would  have  cut  ct 
her  hand  before  she  betraye '  "he  girl's  seer  ^^.  But  her 
buxoni  form  and  square,  st-  ce  did  not  c.  amend  her* 
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they  were  at  odds  with  romance.  And  Henrietta  did  no  more 
than  suffer  her  until  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  when  it 
seemed  to  the  girl  that  she  could  suffer  her  no  longer 

for  Ann,  coming  in  with  wood  for  the  fire,  lingered  behind 
her  m  a  way  to  try  a  saint.    Her  sighs  filled  the  air,  until 

"  Nothing,  miss,  nothing/'  the  woman  answered.   But  she 
gave  the  he  to  her  words  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  Up  and 

Ser^p^cket.^     '""'  "^'  '^'  '°"^^'  ^^'  something  in  an 
Henrietta  rose  to  her  feet. 
u  S°^!"g '  "  she  repeated.  "  Then  what  do  you " 

thP  i!r'!'"i^'*'"r'''-,^""  "^^'"'^  '°"'^'y-  "  !'">  to  make  up 
the  fire.     But  she  stdl  sought  and  still  made  eyes,  and  at  last 

mth  an  exaggeration  of  mystery,  found  what  she  wanted! 

She  slipped  a  letter  into  Henrietta's  hand.    "  Not  a  word 

^akp1?'r„•'■'f^''^'  M^*l^  ^^''  °^  ^apt^^o^s  enjoyment! 

Take  It,  miss  I    Lor! »  she  continued  in  the  same  tone  of 
subdued  enthusiasm,  "  I'd  die  for  you,  let  alone  do  this 
iiven  missus  should  not  .vring  it  from  me  with  wild  horses! " 

Henrietta  hesitated. 

«  Who  gave  it  you?  "  she  whispered.  "  I  don't  wish  »- 
she  drew  back-  '  I  don't  wish  to  receive  anything  unless  I 
know  who  sends  it."  **  umws  i 

««  ''You  read  it,"  Ann  answered  in  an  ecstasy  of  benevolence, 

frni'.h      •^kW'^"'!^"'"^^^^'  Bless  your  heart,  it  comes 
from  the  right  place.   As  you  will  see  when  you  open  it! " 

And  with  absurd  precaution  she  tiptoed  to  the  fire-place. 
wTnt  oTt        ""^^^-^^^t'  »^"ged  a  log  on  the  dogs,  and 

Henrietta  waited  with  the  letter  hidden  in  her  hand  until 
the  door  closed.  "Hien  she  looked  at  the  paper  and  grew  pale 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.    Alas!  she  knew  the  h^d- 
wntmg.   She  knew,  whether  there  was  a  right  place  or  not, 
that  this  came  from  the  wrong.  ' 

"  Shall  I  open  it?  "  she  asked  herself.  "  Shall  I  open  it?  " 
A  fortnight  before  she  had  opened  it  without  a  thought  of 
prudence  without  a  glance  at  the  consequences.  But  a  fort- 
night, and  such  a  fortnight,  had  taught  her  much.  And  to-day 
she  paused  She  eyed  the  coarse  paper  askance-with  repug- 
nance,  with  loathmg.  True,  it  could  no  longer  harm  her.  She 
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had  seen  the  man  a^  he  was,  stripped  of  his  disguises.  She  had 
read  in  his  face  his  meanness,  his  falseness,  his  cowardice. 
And  henceforth  his  charms  and  cajoleries,  his  sweet  words 
and  lying  looks  were  not  for  her.  But  she  had  to  think  what 

1'^  I     ,^V^"J5"^''.'  *"^  '"•'^^  "™'fiht  come  of  it,  and  what 
She  should  do.  She  might  bum  it  unread— and  perhaps  that 
were  the  safer  course.  Or  she  might  hand  it  to  the  Bow  Street 
runner,  or  she  might  open  it  and  read  it. 
Which  should  she  do? 

One  course  she  rejected  without  much  thought.   To  hand 
the  letter  to  Bishop  might  be  to  betray  the  man  to  Bishop 
And  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  betray  the  man 
Should  she  bum  it? 

Her  reason  whispered  that  that  was  the  right,  that  that 
was  the  wise  course.  But  then  she  would  never  know  what 
was  m  the  letter;  and  she  was  a  woman  and  curious.  And 
reason,  quickly  veering,  suggested  that  to  bum  it  was  to 
mcur  unknown  risks  and  eventualities.  It  might  be  equiva- 
lent to  giving  the  man  up.  It  might-in  a  word,  it  opened  a 
wond  of  possibihties. 

Aiid  after  all  she  could  still  bum  the  letter  when  she  had 
read  it.  She  would  know  then  what  she  was  doing.  And  what 
danger  could  she  incur,  seeing  that  she  was  proof  against  the 
man  s  lying  tongue,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  contact 
with  him  ? 

She  made  up  her  mind.  And  roughly,  hating  the  task  after 
a  fashion,  she  tore  the  letter  open.  With  hot  cheeks— it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  since  the  writing  was  his,  and  brought  back 
such  memories— she  read  the  contents.  There  was  no  openine 
—she  was  glad  of  that— and  no  signature.  Thus  it  ran:— 

"  I  have  treated  you  ill,  but  men  are  not  as  women,  and  I 
was  tempted,  God  knows.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me 
but  I  ask  you  to  save  me.  I  am  in  your  hands.  If  you  have 
the  heart  to  leave  me  to  a  violent  death,  all  is  said.  If  you 
have  mercy,  meet  my  messenger  at  ten  to-morrow  evening 
where  the  Troutbeck  lane  comes  down  to  the  lake.  As  I  hope 
to  hve  you  mn  no  risk  and  can  suffer  no  harm.  If  you  are 
meraful-and  oh,  for  God's  sake  spare  me-put  a  stone 

2nblls'ide'''*°'"°"'°'^  ^'^  ^^'^  ^''^  °^  ^^^  ^^°°^  ^^^^  ^^"^"^ 
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When  Henrietta  had  read  the  letter  twrice,  shivering  and 
drawing  in  her  breath,  as  often  as  she  came  to  the  passionate 
cry  for  mercy  that  broke  its  current,  she  sat  gazmg  at  the 
paper,  and  her  face  was  rigid.  Had  he  made  appeal  to  her 
afie(  tion,  to  the  past,  to  that  which  had  been  between  them, 
still  more  had  he  assumed  that  the  spell  was  unbroken  and 
her  heart  was  his,  her  pride  had  revolted,  and  revolted 
passionately.  She  had  spumed  the  letter  and  the  writer. 
And  perhaps,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  had  repented. 

But  that  cry,  wrung,  it  seemed,  from  the  man's  heart  in 
his  own  despite,  pierced  her  heart.  How  could  she  refuse,  if 
his  life  hung  on  her  act,  if  by  lifting  her  finger  she  could  save 
him,  without  risk  to  herself?  The  thought  of  him  was  repug- 
nant to  her,  shamed  her,  filled  her  with  contempt  of  herself. 
But  she  had  loved  him  once,  or  fancied  in  her  folly  that  she 
loved  him;  and  he  asked  for  his  life.  He,  a  man,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  a  woman,  a  girl;  how  could  she  refuse?  If  her  heart 
were  obdurate,  her  sex  spoke  for  him. 

"  And  oh !  for  God's  sake  spare  me !  " 

She  read  the  words  again  and  again,  and  shuddered.  II  she 
refused,  and  afterwards  when  it  was  too  late,  when  nothing 
could  be  done,  she  repented?  If  when  judgment  had  passed 
upon  him,  and  the  day  was  come  and  the  hour  and  the  minute 
— and  in  her  brain,  though  she  were  one  hundred  miles  away, 
St.  Sepulchre's  bell  tolled— if  she  repented  then  how  would 
she  bear  it? 

She  would  not  be  able  to  bear  it. 

And  then  other  considerations  not  less  powerful,  and  all 
pointing  in  the  same  direction,  arose  in  her  mind.  If  she  did 
this  thing,  whatever  it  was,  the  man  would  escape.  He  would 
vanish  from  the  country  and  from  her  knowledge  and  ken. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  him,  and  the  relief  would  be  great. 
Freed  from  the  shameful  incubus  of  his  presence  she  would 
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breathe  again.  She  might  make  a  new  start  then,  she  might 
frame  some  plan  for  her  life.  She  was  too  young  to  suppose 
that  she  cou'd  ever  be  happy  after  this,  or  that  she  would 
ave  to  smile  at  these  troubles.  Uut  at  least  she  would  not  be 
harassed  by  contmual  fears,  she  would  not  be  kept  in  a  panic 
by  the  thought  of  that  which  every  hour  might  bring  forth, 
bhe  would  be  spared  the  public  trial,  the  ordeal  of  the 
witness-box,  the  shame  of  open  confession.  Should  she  do 
then,  that  which  he  wished?  Ay,  a  thousand  times,  ay.  Her 
heart  cned  ay,  her  mind  was  made  up.  And  rising,  she  walked 
the  room  m  excitement.  Her  pulse  beat  high,  her  head  was 
hot,  she  was  in  a  fever  to  begin,  to  be  doing,  to  come  to  an 
end  of  the  thing  and  be  safe. 

But  the  thing?  Her  heart  sank  a  little  when  she  turned  to 
that,  and  conned  the  note  again  and  marked  the  hour  Ten? 
The  evenmgs  were  long  and  dark,  and  the  house  was  abed  by 
ten.  How  was  she  to  pass  out?  Nor  was  that  all.  What  of 
her  position  when  she  had  passed  out?  She  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  going  alone  to  meet  she  knew  not  whom  in  the 
darkness  by  the  lonely  edge  of  the  water.  There  would  be  no 
help  within  call  at  that  hour;  nor  any,  if  she  disappeared, 
to  say  which  way  she  had  gone.  U  aught  happened  to  her  she 
would  vajush  and  leave  no  trace.  And  they  would  think 
perhaps  that  she  had  fled  to  him ! 

♦u^'^i  P'iP^P^.^  ^'^  terrifying,  and  nine  girls  out  of  ten, 
though  of  ordinary  courage,  would  have  shrunk  back.    But 
Henrietta  had  a  spirit— too  high  a  spirit  or  she  had  not  been 
here!— and  she  fancied  that  if  ever  it  behoved  her  to  run  a 
nsk,  It  behoved  her  to  run  one  now.    And  that  not  for  the 
man  s  sake  only,  but  for  her  own.  She  rose  above  her  momen- 
tary alarm,  she  asked  herself  what  she  had  to  fear     True 
when  she  had  met  him  that  morning  she  had  imagined  in  the 
gloom  of  the  kitchen  that  she  read  murder  in  his  eyes.    But 
for  an  instant  only;  now  she  laughed  at  the  notion.   Safe  in 
her  chamber  she  found  it  absurd;  the  bizarre  creation  of  her 
fancy  or  her  timidity,  aided  by  some  shadow  cast  athwart  his 
face.   And  for  the  matter  of  that,  why  should  he  harm  her? 
Her  presence  at  the  trysting-place  would  be  his  surety  that 
she  had  no  mmd  to  betray  him ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  she 
was  wilhng  to  help  him. 
"  I  will  go,  I  must  go,"  she  thought.  "  I  must  go." 
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Yet  vaf?ue  alarms  troubled  her;  and  she  hesitated.  If  there 
had  been  no  menace  in  his  eyes  that  morning— the  eyes  that 
had  so  often  looked  into  hers  and  languished  on  her  with  a 
lover's  fondness— why  had  she  fled  so  precipitately?  And 
why  had  her  knees  shaken  under  her?  Pshaw,  she  had  been 
taken  by  surprise.  It  was  repugnance  rather  than  fear  which 
she  had  felt.  And  because  she  had  been  foolish  oncf ,  and 
imagined  things,  because  she  was  afraid,  like  a  child,  of  the 
dark,  because  she  shrank  from  meeting  a  stranger  aiter  night- 
fall, surely,  surely  she  was  not  going  to  let  a  man  perish  whom 
she  could  save  with  one  of  her  fingers ! 

And  still  prudence  whispered  her,  asking  whv  he  fixed  so 
iate  an  hour?  Why  had  he  not  fixed  five  or  s'ix,  if  it  were 
only  out  of  respect  for  her?  At  five  it  was  already  dark,  yet 
the  world  was  awake  and  astir,  respectable  folk  were  abroad, 
and  help  was  wit^  -i  call.  She  would  have  met  him  without 
hesitation  at  five  t  at  six.  But  there,  how  stupid  she  was! 
It  was  the  very  fact  that  the  world  was  astir  and  awake  that 
made  an  early  hour  impossible.  If  she  went  at  five  or  six 
she  would  be  followed,  her  movements  would  be  watched, 
ht  '  miop  would  be  noted.  The  very  air  would  be  full  of 

eavesdro.  pers.  She  knew  that,  for  the  fact  irritated  her 
hourly  and  daily.  And  doubtless  he  too,  hedged  about  by 
fears  and  suspicions,  knew  it. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  was  natural,  therefore.  Still,  it 
rwidered  her  task  more  difficult.  She  dared  not  interfere 
vnth  the  heavy  bars  that  secured  the  two  doors  which  looked 
on  the  lake.  She  would  be  heard,  even  if  the  task  were  not 
beyond  her  strength.  And  to  gain  the  back  entrance  she  must 
thread  a  labyrinth  of  passages  guarded  by  wakeful  dogs  and 
sleeping  servants;  for  servants  in  those  days  slept  on  the 
stairs  or  in  any  odd  place.  She  would  be  detected  before  she 
had  undone  a  single  bolt. 

Then  what  was  she  to  do?  Her  bedroom  was  on  the  second 
floor,  and  exit  by  the  window  was  not  possible.  On  which, 
some,  surveying  the  situation,  would  have  sat  still  and' 
thought  themselves  justified.  But  Henrietta  was  of  firmer 
stuff;  and  for  such  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Mr. 
Rogers's  room,  of  which  she  had  still  the  use,  was  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  south  wing  and  somewhat  remote  from  the  main 
part  of  the  house.  Outside  the  door  was  a  "sh  window  which 
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o!!'lJi?I;M*n?  ^^^'  ^"'^  °'''"8  *°  '^«  "•«  0'  ^he  hill 
on  every  side  of  the  house  save  the  front,  the  sill  of  thi» 

Zh  Hr""". ""'  ^°''  '>"  '•''  '*=**  »^>«^«  ^he  garden.   She 
couW  drop   rem  ,t  with  safety.    Return  was  less  easy,  but 

d^^nH  H     i;  °^  ■  u*^^""'  ^'^''^'^  ^he  could  lower  before  she 
descended,  she  might  manage  to  climb  in  again.    The  feat 

feel  afraid  when  the  time  came  was  another  matter. 
ni^t     I  '"f  "^''"^  she  had  to  wait,  and  sleeping  ill  that 
night,  she  had  many  uneasy  dreams,  and  waking  before 
daybreak  thought  herseii  into  a  fever.     All  the  dreadfS 

s^'S: ''^d"l'«'S''/'"  'r  r^  ^^°^*  her  in  the  teS 
saapes;  and  long  before  the  house  awokc-there  is  no  fear 

hke  five-o'clock  in-tne-moming  fear-she  had  riven  uDth^ 
notion.  But  when  the  dull  Number  day  p^efed  fn  a?  tL 
bedroom  window  and  she  had  risen,  she  wS^  herself  ag^n! 
fndnllH  'f/  for  the  childish  terrors  in  which  sheTad 
de^eS.H^t'^  t  she  should  give  way  to  them  again  she 
iiTn^H  \^^lu  1""'''^"  '*"P-  Sonie  time  before  noon 
she  si  pped  ou  of  the  house  and  turned  towards  Ambleside. 
Unforunately  it  was  a  wet  morning,  and  she  feared  that 

fJ./ T''"*'^^  '"  '""^h  '"'^^he'"  ™"«t  excite  suspicion. 
Eyes,  she  was  sure,  were  on  her  before  she  had  gone  a  dozen 
paces.  To  throw  watchers  off  the  scent  and  to  prove  heRel" 
r^  ?w  t°H  T'-^  '^'  ^°"^^  "°^  ^'^^  ^^'^'  bSt  whenThe 
T^tl  ^"'  '?"'"  '^^  P''^'^  "P  ^  «^°"^'  ^d  threw  il 
fncJ^n.  ^kIP"  °^^''''  °"  ^''^  '^S*^  ^f  the  lake.  She  stood  an 
instant  with  her  wet-weather  hood  drawn  about  her  face  as 
.  to  mark  the  effect  of  her  shot.  Then  she  picked  up  a^othS 

nn  w>TlP°f  ^  "'  ^!!'  \^  "°'  'h^°*  't-  I"^tead,  she  walked 
on  with  the  stone  m  her  hand.  All  without  looking  back 
She  came  to  the  second  gate  on  the  Ambleside  road.'  It 

,W  .1''^^^  °/  '^'  '""'  ^"^-  '''  ^^^'"^d  an  easy  and  an 
innocent  thing  to  lay  the  stone  on  the  head  of  the  pillar- 
gate-posts  in  that  countr>'  are  of  stone-and  to  go  on  her 

W^'c;.   /  ul^'^"^^-  *°°''''P  ^^•^"d  ^''  ^^^  panic  seized 
her  She  felt  that  nothing  m  the  world  would  be  so  suspicious 
so  damning  a^  such  an  act.  She  hesitated,  and  was  lost.  She 
walked  on  slowly  with  the  stone  in  her  hand,  and  the  fine 
ram  beating  in  ht :  face. 
Her  follower,  a  countr>-  clown   passed  her.    She  loitered 
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until  he  was  out  of  sight;  then  she  turned  and  retraced  her 
•teps.  A  half-minute's  walking  brought  her  again  to  the 
gate.  There  was  no  one  in  si^ht,  and  in  a  fever  lest  at  the 
uut  some  one  should  take  her  in  the  act  she  set  the  stone  on 
the  top  of  the  post,  and  passed  on. 

Half-way  back  to  the  mn  she  stopped.  What  if  the  stone 
had  not  kept  its  place  ?  She  had  merely  thrust  out  her  hand 
as  she  passt  i,  and  deposited  the  stone  without  looking. 
Now  she  was  sure  that  her  ear  had  caught  the  faint  sound 
which  the  stone  made  in  striking  the  sodden  turf.  She 
turned  and  walked  back. 

When  she  reached  the  gate  she  was  thankful  that  she  had 
had  that  thought.  The  stone  had  fallen.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  one  in  sight,  and  it  was  easy  to  pick  up  the  first  stone 
that  came  to  hand  and  replace  the  signal.  Then  she  walked 
back  to  the  inn,  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  proportions  to 
which  her  simple  task  had  attained  in  her  mind. 

She  would  have  laughed  after  another  fasliion  had  she 
known  that  her  movements  from  beginning  to  end  had  been 
watched  by  Mr.  Suiton.  The  chaplain,  ashamed  yet  pursu- 
ing, had  sneaked  after  her  when  she  left  the  inn,  hoping  that 
if  she  went  far  he  might  find  in  some  lonely  place,  where  she 
could  not  escape,  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause.  He 
fancied  that  the  lapse  of  three  days,  and  his  patient,  mourn- 
ful conduct,  might  have  softened  her;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
{>robable  effect  on  a  young  girl  of  such  a  life  as  she  was 
eading — of  its  solitude,  its  dullness,  its  weariness. 

On  seeing  her  turn,  however,  he  had  had  no  mind  to  be 
detected,  and  he  had  slipped  into  the  wood.  From  his 
retreat  he  had  seen  her  deposit  the  stone:  he  had  seen  also 
her  guilty  face — it  was  he  who  had  removed  the  stone.  He 
had  done  so,  exp)ecting  to  find  a  note  under  it,  and  she  had 
all  but  surprised  him  in  the  act.  When  she  placed  the  second, 
he  wBu.  within  three  paces  of  her,  crouching  with  a  burning 
face  behind  the  wall.  The  thought  of  her  contempt  if  she 
discovered  him  so  appalled  him  that,  cold  as  it  was,  he 
sweated  with  shame;  nor  was  it  until  she  had  gone  some 
distance  that  he  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  above  the  wall.  Then 
he  saw  that  she  had  put  another  stone  on  the  gate-post. 

He  took  it  in  his  hand  and  compared  it  with  the  one  which 
he  still  held.   They  were  as  common  stones  as  any  that  lay 
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in  the  road.  And  there  was  no  letter.  The  conclusion  wa» 
dear.  The  stone  was  a  signal.  Nor  could  he  doubt  for  whom 
It  was  intended  The  London  officer  was  right.  Walterson 
I^K  K-  ^'^<=J!f'8*lbourhood  and  she  was  in  communication 

S.    T'  *^''  '  infatuation  stiil  ruled  her. 

That  hardened  him  a  little  in  his  course  of  action.  But  he 
was  not  at  ease,  and  when  some  one  coughed— slightly  but 
with  meanmg-while  he  gazed  at  the  stone,  he  jumped  a 
yard.  He  stood,  with  all  the  blood  in  his  body  flown  to  his 
face.  The  cough  had  come  from  the  wood  behind  him,  and 
ten  paces  from  turn,  peeping  over  a  bush,  was  Mr.  Bishop. 
..•i  .ri? ""  '=^"'^,W«'^•  "  Very  well  done,  reverend  sir,''  he 
said.  Very  well  done.  You've  the  makings  of  a  very  tidy 
officer  about  you.  I  could  not  have  done  it  much  neater 
myself.  But  now,  suppose  you  leave  the  coast  clear,  or 
maybi  you  11  be  scaring  the  other  party." 

Mr.  Sutton,  with  his  face  the  colour  of  beetroot— for  he 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  been  playimr— 
began  to  stammer  an  explanation.  r    /    o 

suind—"*^^  yo""g  Jady,  and  didn't-I  couldn't  under- 

J'  ^K**  *!i-  '''^'  I"^'"  ^'-  ^''^'°P  answered,  grinning  at 
the  others  discomfiture.  "  Just  so.  Same  with  me.  But 
suppose  in  the  meantime,  reverend  sir,"  with  unction.  "  you 
leave  the  ground  clear  for  the  other  party?  We  can  talk  as 
well  elsewhere  as  here,  and  without  queering  the  pitch  " 

The  chaplain  swallowed  his  vexation  as  well  as  he  "could 
and  comphed— but  stiffly.  The  two  made  their  way  back  in 
silence  to  the  gap  in  the  wall  by  which  the  chaplain  had 
entered.  There,  having  first  ascertained  that  the  road  was 
clear,  they  stepped  out.  By  that  time  Mr.  Sutton  was  feeline 
better.  After  all,  he  had  been  right  to  follow  the  girl  Left 
to  herself,  and  a  slave  to  the  villain  who  had  fascinated  her 
she  might  suffer  worse  things  than  a  friendly  espionage  He 
determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  "  What  do  vou 
make  of  it  ?  "  he  asked,  still  blushing.  ^ 

"  Queer  lay,"  Bishop  answered  drily. 

"  You  understand  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Middling  well.   Gypsy  patter  that."    He  pointed  to  the 
stone. 

"  You  think  the  young  lady  is  communicating " 
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"  With  another  party?  I  do.  Leastways  I  know  it.  And 
the  party " 

"Is  Walterson?" 

"Just  so,"  the  runner  answered.  "Why  not?  Young 
ladies  are  but  women,  after  all,  reverend  sir,  and  much  like 
other  women,  only  sometimes  more  so.  I  began,  I  confess, 
by  being  of  your  way  of  thinking.  The  lady  is  so  precious 
snowy  and  so  precious  stiflf  you  would  not  believe  ice  would 
melt  in  her  mouth.  But  when  I  come  to  think  it  all  over,  and 
remember  how  she  stood  to  it  at  first  and  would  not  give 
her  name,  nor  any  clue  by  which  we  could  trace  where  she 
came  from — so  that  till  Captain  Clyne  tumeo  up  I  was 
altogether  at  a  loss— and  how  she  made  light  of  what  Walter- 
son  had  done,  when  it  was  first  told  her,  and  a  lot  of  little 
things  like  that,  I  began  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  innocent  as 
she  looks.  And  after  all,  come  to  think  of  it,  if  she  liked  the 
man  well  enough  to  go  off  with  him— why  should  she  cut 
him  adrift?  When  she  had,  so  to  speak,  paid  the  price  for 
him,  your  reverence?  How  does  that  strike  you?  " 

"  But  Captain  Clyne,"  button  answered  slowly,  "  who 
knew  her  well,  and  knows  her  well " 

"  I  know." 

"  He  does  not  share  your  opinion.  He  is  under  the  belief," 
the  chaplain  continued,  "  that  her  eyes  are  open.  And  that 
she  hates  the  very  thought  of  the  man,  and  of  the  mistake 
she  made.  His  view  is  that  she  is  only  anxious  to  behave 
her.elf." 

Bli.hop  winked.  "Ay,  but  Captain  Clyne,"  he  said,  "is 
in  love  with  her,  you  see." 

Mr.  Sutton  stared.  The  colour  rose  slowly  to  his  cheeks. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "  In  fact,  I  may  say  I  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  He  has  long  given  up  the  remotest  idea  of 
the — of  the  match  that  was  projected." 

"  Maybe,  maybe,"  the  runner  answered  lightly.  "  I  don't 
say  that  that  is  not  so.  Bat  it  is  just  when  a  man  has  given 
up  all  thought  of  a  thing  that  he  thinks  of  it  the  most,  Mr. 
Sutton.  Anyway,  there  is  the  stone,  and  there  is  the  post, 
and  I'll  ask  you  plain  for  whom  it  is  meant,  if  it  is  not  meant 
for  Walterson?" 

Mr.  Sutton  nodded.  But  his  thoughts  were  still  engaged 
with  Captain  Clyne's  feelings.   And  the  more  he  considered 
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TxTreme  bittei^^c  .;"?l'T'  °"  ''^"  ^"''"''^  innocence,  the 
Ws  rp^rpni  ?'  ^''^^  ^^  °""  °^  twice  broken  throu-rh 
his  reticence  and  an  unusual  restlessness  oF  .anner  when  he 
had  made  the  remarkable  proposal  th.     Mr.  S..tto7  Cd 

wi^^s^iSl?'^:"  ?^'"''^  '•'^"^  "^y-  -"d  this  b.in<^  so,  it 
WM  strange  how  the  suspicion  sharp  ne!  the  rhi- plain's 
keenness  to  win  the  prize.  If  she  had  s-i  ^ .  a  i  a  aiue 
m  the  eyes  of  his  patron,  how  enviable  would  he  be   f  b v 

was  It  not  for  her  own  good  that  he  should  gain  her-  even 
If  he  compassed  his  end  by  a  little  manceuvrinrby  stooS 

mg  ner  a  little.  In  love,  as  in  war,  a  1  was  fair  and  if  Kp  HIH 

Sell  rbTe'ho  ""'.tX'^.^^^:  She'was  so  Sble,'  o  ve^ 
desirable,  he  might  be  torgiven  somewhat  if  l,o  stooped  to 

K'is  poTer''^^  ''  ''  '^'''  ^^•■^  ^'-"---  -- 'eld 

hefn  nTi'^n  ^''^""^  ^^'^  ^°"  *^^  ^^^""d  ^i^^>  "  Will  you 

blushed  I7iltle      ""  "''^  "'^'^  ^''^  ^"^"^^'  though  h^ 
I  ^/l  ^oth^l'^"'"  '""^  "°''  ^'^°  P^^^^'"  h^  ^^P''^d.  "  Yes, 

''You  can  do  it  with  less  risk  of  notice  than  I  can  "  the 
officer  ^swered.  "And  I  must  hark  back  and  keep  her  in 
^"want ;:  ^^:^  ^^^  '-^  ^  --'  -^  that  t^he  man" 

''I  will  remain  "  Air.  Sutton  said  curtly.  .\nd  he  staved. 
But  he  was  so  taken  up  with  this  new  ylew  of  his  Datmn'. 
feelings  that  though  Bess  Hinkson  rowed  along  the  shore 
before  his  eyes,  and  looked  hard  at  him,  he  never^aw  her! 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE 

Henrietta  sat  and  listened  to  the  various  sounds  which  told 
of  a  household  on  its  way  to  bed ;  and  she  held  her  courage 
with  both  hands.  Slipshod  feet  moved  along  the  passages, 
sleepy  voices  bade  good-night,  distant  doors  closed  sharply. 
And  still,  when  she  thought  all  had  retired,  the  clatter  of  pot 
or  pan  in  the  far-off  offices  proclaimed  a  belated  worker. 
And  she  had  to  wait  and  listen  and  count  the  pulsations  of 
her  heart. 

The  two  wax  candles,  snuff  them  as  she  might,  cast  but  a 
dull  and  melancholy  light.  The  clock  ticked  in  the  silence  of 
the  room  with  appalling  clearness.  Her  own  movements, 
when  she  crept  to  the  door  to  listen,  scared  her  by  their 
stealthiness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  least  of  the  sounds 
she  made  must  proclaim  her  vigil.  One  moment  she  trembled 
lest  the  late  burning  of  her  hght  arouse  suspicion;  the  next 
lest  the  cloak  which  she  had  brought  in  and  cast  across  a 
chair  should  have  put  some  one  on  the  uiert.  Or  she  tor- 
mented herself  with  the  fancy  that  the  snow  with  which  the 
evening  sky  had  been  heavy  would  fall  before  she  started 
and  betray  her  footsteps. 

Of  one  thing  she  tried  not  to  think.  She  would  not  dwell 
on  what  might  happen  at  the  meeting-place.  She  felt  that 
if  she  let  her  thoughts  run  on  that,  she  would  turn  coward, 
she  would  not  go.  And  one  thing  at  a  time,  she  told  herself. 
There  lay  her  cloak,  the  window  was  not  three  paces  from 
her,  the  chair  which  she  meant  to  use  stood  by  the  door.  In 
three  minutes  she  could  be  outside,  in  half  an  hour  she  might 
be  back.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  room  was  lonesome  and 
creepy,  the  fall  of  the  wood-ash  stopped  her  breath.  Like 
many  engaged  in  secret  deeds  she  made  her  own  mystery, 
and  trembled  at  it. 

At  length  all  seemed  abed. 

She  extinguished  one  of  the  candles  and  took  up  her  cloak. 
As  she  put  it  on  before  the  pale  mirror  she  saw  that  her  white 
face  and  high-piled  hair  showed  by  the  light  of  the  remaining 
candle  like  the  face  of  a  ghost;  and  she  shivered.   But  that 
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was  the  last  tribute  to  weakness.  Her  nature,  bold  to  excess. 
asserted  Itself  now  the  moment  for  action  was  come.  She  set 
the  candle  on  the  floor  and  shaded  it  so  that  its  light  might 
not  be  .een    Then,  '  iking  the  chair  in  her  hands  she  stepped 
into  the  dark  passage,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her    The 
close  heavy  smell  of  the  house  assailed  her  as  she  listened- 
but  all  was  still,  and  she  raised  the  sash  of  the  window    She 
I^sed  the  chair  through  the  aperture,  and  leaning  far  out 
that  It  might  not  strike  the  wall,  lowered  it  gently    She  felt 
It  touch  the  ground  and  settle  on  its  legs.  Then  she  climbed 
over  the  sill  and  let  herself  down  until  her  feet  rested  on  the 
chair.  She  made  certain  that  she  could  draw  herself  in  a^ain 
then  she  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground.  **      ' 

The  chair  cracked  as  her  weight  left  it,  and  for  a  moment 
She  crouched  motionless  against  the  wall.  But  she  had  little 
to  fear  Snow  had  not  yet  fallen,  but  it  was  in  the  air  and 
the  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  She  could  not  see  a  yard  and 
when  she  moved,  she  had  not  gone  two  steps  from  the  wall 
before  it  vanished,  and  all  that  remained  to  her  was  some 
notion  of  Its  position  Above,  below,  around  was  a  darkness 
i-^f,  Tl^  ^'  felt.  Still,  she  found  the  garden-gate  with  a 
httle  difficulty,  and  she  passed  intr  -.e  road,  and  turned 
to  the  left.  She  knew  that  if  she  .  ■  '  in  that  direction 
she  must  come  to  the  nlace-a  fu  iway-where  the 

IroutbecK  lane  ran  up  from  the  lake-oide. 

But  the  blackness  was  such  that  lake  and  hill  were  all  one 

and  she  had  to  go  warily,  now  feeling  for  the  bank  on  her 

left,  now  for  the  ditch  on  her  right.  Not  a  star  showed,  and 

only  in  one  p  ace  a  patch  of  lighter  sky  broke  the  darkness 

and  enabled  her  to  discern  the  shapes  of  the  trees  a^  she 

passed  under  them.  It  was  a  night  when  any  deed  might  be 

done,  any  mischief  executed  beside  that  lonely  water-  and 

no  eye  see  It.    But  she  tried  not  to  think  of  this.   She  tried 

not  to  think  of  the  tracts  of  lonely  hill  that  stretched  their 

long  arms  on  her  left,  or  of  the  deep,  black  water  that  lurked 

on  her  right.  .\nd  she  had  compassed  no  more  than  a  hundred 

yards  when  a  faint  sound,  as  of  following  feet,  caught  her  ears. 

She  halted,  and  shook  the  hood  back  from  her  ears     She 

listened.  She  fancied  that  she  heard  the  pattering  cease,  and 

she  peered  into  the  darkness,  striving  to  embody  the  thing 

that  followed.    But  she  could  see  nothing,  she  could  now 
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hear  nothing.  She  had  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  as 
she  stood,  peering  and  hstening,  she  wiped  the  wind-borne 
moisture  from  her  face. 

Still  she  heard  nothing,  and  she  turned  and  set  off  again. 
But  her  thoughts  were  with  her  follower,  and  she  had  not 
taken  three  steps  before  she  ran  against  the  bank,  and 
hardly  saved  .'lerself  from  a  fall. 

She  felt  that  vnth  a  little  more  she  would  lose  her  head, 
r.nd,  astray  in  the  boundless  night,  would  not  know  which 
direction  to  take.  She  must  pull  herself  together.  She  must 
go  on.  And  she  went  on.  But  twice  she  had  the  sickening 
assurance  that  something  was  moving  at  her  heels.  Nor,  but 
for  the  thought  which  by-and-by  occurred  to  her,  that  her 
follower  might  be  the  person  she  came  to  meet,  could  she 
have  kept  to  her  purpose. 

She  came  at  length,  trembling  and  clutching  her  hood 
about  her,  to  the  foot  of  the  lane.  She  knew  the  place  by 
the  colder,  moister  air  that  swept  her  face,  as  well  as  by  the 
lapping  of  the  water  on  the  strand ;  the  road  ran  ver}'  near 
the  lake  at  this  point.  It  was  a  mooring-place  for  two  or 
three  boats,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  Troutbeck;  and 
she  could  hear  a  loose  oar  in  one  of  the  unseen  craft  roll 
over  with  a  hollow  sound.  But  no  one  moved  in  the  dark- 
ness, or  spoke,  or  came  to  her;  and  with  parted  lips,  striving 
to  control  herself,  she  halted,  leaning  with  one  hand  against 
the  angle  of  the  bank.  Then — she  could  not  be  mistaken — 
she  heard  her  follower  halt. 

'inirty  seconds — it  seemed  an  age — she  was  silent,  and 
forced  herself  to  listen,  straining  her  ears.  Then  she  could 
control  herself  no  longer. 

**  Is  it  you  ? "  she  whispered,  her  voice  strained  and 
uncertain.  "  1  am  here." 

No  one  answered.  And  when  she  had  waited  awhile,  glaring 
into  the  night  where  she  had  last  heard  the  footsteps,  she 
shuddered  violently.  For  a  space  she  could  not  speak,  she 
leant  against  the  bank. 

Then,  "  Is  it  you  ?  "  she  whispered,  turning  her  face  this 
way  and  that.  "  Speak  if  it  is !  Speak !  For  God's  sake, 
speak  to  me ! " 

No  one  answered,  but  out  of  the  gloom  came  the  low 
creep  of  the  wind  among  the  reeds,  and  the  melancholy 
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lapping  of  the  water  on  the  stones.  Once  more  the  oar  in  the 
boat  rolled  over  with  a  hollow  coffin-like  echo.  And  from  a 
distance  another  sound,  the  flap  and  beat  of  a  sail  as  the 
rudder  was  put  over,  came  oflf  the  surface  of  the  lake.  But 
she  did  not  heed  this.  It  was  wth  the  darkness  about  her. 
It  was  with  the  skulking  thing  a  pace  or  two  from  her,  it  was 
\<nth  the  arms  stretched  out  to  clutch  her,  it  was  with  the 
fear  that  was  beginning  to  stifle  her  as  the  thick  night 
stifled  her,  that  she  was  concerned. 

Once  more,  striving  fiercely  to  combat  her  fear,  to  steady 
her  voice,  she  spoke. 

"If  you  do  not  answer,"  she  cried,  "I  shall  go  back! 
You  hear?  I  shall  go  back !  " 

Still  no  answer.  And  on  that,  because  a  frightened  woman 
IS  capable  of  anything,  and  especially  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  least  to  be  expected,  she  flui.g  herself  forward  with  her 
hands  outstretched  and  tried  to  grapple  with  the  thing  that 
terrified  her.  She  caught  nothing:  all  that  she  felt  was  a 
warm  breath  on  her  cheek.  She  recoiled  as  quickly  as  she 
had  advanced,  but  unfortunately  her  skirt  brushed  some- 
thing as  she  fell  back,  and  the  contact,  slight  as  it  was,  drew 
a  low  shriek  from  her.  She  leant  panting  against  the  bank, 
like  a  thing  at  bay.  The  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to 
choke  her,  the  gloom  to  stretch  out  arms  about  her.  The 
touch  of  a  moth  on  her  cheek  would  have  drawn  a  shriek. 
And  ,T  the  lake— but  near  the  shore  now,  a  bowshot  from 
where  she  crouched,  the  sail  of  the  unseen  boat  flapped 
against  the  mast  and  began  to  descend.  The  light  of  a 
shaded  lanthom  beamed  for  an  instant  on  the  dark  surface 
of  the  water,  then  vanished. 

She  did  not  see  the  lanthom,  she  did  not  see  the  boat,  for 
she  was  glaring  in  the  other  direction,  the  direction  in  which 
she  had  heard  the  footsteps.  All  her  senses  were  concen- 
trated on  the  thing  close  to  her.  But  some  reflection  of  the 
hght,  glancing  off  the  water,  did  reveal  a  thing— a  dim,  un- 
certain something— man  or  woman,  dead  or  alive,  standing 
close  to  her,  beside  her:  and  with  a  shriek  she  sprang  from 
the  thmg,  whatever  it  was,  gave  way  to  blind  panic,  and 
fled.  For  some  thirty  yards  she  kept  the  road.  Then  she 
struck  the  l)ank  ard  fell,  violently  bruising  herself.  But  she 
felt  nothing.    In  a  moment  she  was  on  her  feet  again  and 
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running  on,  running  on  blindly,  madly.  She  fancied  feet 
behind  her,  and  a  hand  stretched  out  to  seize  her  hair;  and 
in  terror,  that  terror  which  she  had  kept  at  bay  so  long  and 
so  bravely,  she  ran  on  at  random,  until  she  found  herself,  she 
knew  not  how,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  wicket -gate 
of  the  garden.  A  faint  light  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  inn 
had  directed  her  to  it. 

She  stood  then,  still  trembling  in  every  limb,  but  drawing 
courage  from  the  neighbourhood  of  living  things.  And  as 
well  as  her  laboured  breathing  would  let  her,  she  hstened. 
But  presently  she  caught  the  stealthy  trip-trip  of  feet  along 
the  road,  and  in  a  return  of  terror  she  opened  the  gate  and 
slipped  into  the  garden.  She  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
close  the  gate  after  and  without  noise.  But  that  done, 
woman's  nerves  could  bear  no  more.  Her  knees  were  shaking 
under  her,  as  she  groped  her  way  to  her  window,  and  felt 
for  the  chair  which  she  had  left  beneath  it. 

The  chair  was  gone.  Gone  ?  But  there,  she  could  not  have 
found  the  right  window ;  that  was  it.  She  felt  with  her  hands 
along  the  wall,  felt  farther.  But  there  was  no  chair — anywhere. 
She  had  made  no  mistake.  Some  one  had  removed  the  chair. 

Strange  to  say,  the  moment  she  was  sure  of  that,  the  fear 
which  had  driven  her  in  headlong  panic  from  the  waterside 
left  her.  She  thought  no  more  of  her  stealthy  attendant. 
Her  one  care  now  was  to  get  in — to  get  in  and  still  to  keep 
secret  the  fact  that  she  had  been  out !  She  had  trembled  like  a 
leaf  a  few  moments  before,  in  fear  of  the  shapeless  thing  that 
crouched  beside  her  in  the  night.  Now,  with  no  more  than 
the  garden-fence  between  her  and  it,  she  feared  it  no  more 
than  a  feather.  She  regained  her  ordinary  plane,  and  foresaw 
all  the  suspicion,  all  the  inconvenience,  to  which  her  position, 
if  she  could  not  re-enter,  must  subject  her.  And  the  smaller, 
the  immediate  fear,  expelled  the  greater  and  more  remote. 

She  leant  against  the  wall  and  tried  to  think.  Who  had, 
who  could  have  removed  the  chair?  She  could  not  guess. 
And  thinking  only  increased  her  eagerness,  her  anxiety  to 
enter  and  be  safe.  She  must  get  in,  even  at  a  little  risk. 

She  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  sill  above  her,  and  so  to  raise 
herself  to  the  window  by  sheer  strength.  But  she  could  not 
grasp  the  sill,  though  she  could  touch  it.  Still,  if  she  had 
something  in  place  of  the  chair,  if  she  liad  something  a  foot 
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high  on  which  to  raise  herself  she  might  succeed.  But  what  ? 
And  how  was  she  to  find  anything  in  the  dark?  She  peered 
round,  compelling  herself  to  think.  With  a  single  foot  of 
height  she  was  saved.  Without  that  foot  of  height  she  must 
rouse  the  house;  and  that  meant  disgrace  and  contumely 
Mid  degrading  suspicion.  Her  cheeks  burned  at  the  prospect! 
For  no  story,  no  explanation  wuuld  account  satisfactorily 
for  her  absence  from  the  house  at  such  an  hour. 

She  w»':  about  to  grope  her  way  round  the  house  to  the 
yard  at  the  back— where  with  luck  she  might  find  a  chicken- 
coop  or  a  stable  bucket— when  five  paces  from  her  the  latch  of 
the  wicket  clicked  sharply.  By  instinct  she  flattened  herself 
against  the  wall ;  but  she  had  scarcely  time  to  feel  the  sudden 
leap  of  her  heart  before  a  mild  voice  spoke  out  of  the  gloom. 
^^  "  I'm  afraid  I  have  taken  your  chair,"  it  murmured! 

pray  forgive  me.  I  am  Mr.  Sutton,  and  I— I  am  very  sorry !" 

"  You  followed  me ! " 

It   T »> 

..  ''You  followed  me!"  Her  voice  rang  imperative  with  anger. 
You  followed  me !    You  have  been  spying  on  me  I    You !  " 

''No!  no !"  he  muttered.   "  I  meant  only " 

"  How  dare  you !  How  dare  you ! "  she  cried  in  low  fierce 
tones.  "  You  have  been  sp>ang  on  me,  At  I  And  you  re- 
moved the  chair  that— that  I  might  not  enter  without  your 
help."  ' 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  standing,  though  she  could  not 
see  him,  with  his  chin  on  his  breast.  Then: 

"  I  confess,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  confess  it  was  so 
I  spied  on  you." 

"  And  followed  me !  " 

"  Yes."  He  admitted  it,  his  hands  extended  in  unseen 
deprecation,  "  I  did." 

"Why?  "she  cried.  "Why,  sir?" 

"  Because " 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  know,"  she  retorted,  cutting  him 
short  as  she  remembered  the  time  and  place,  "  I  want  to 
know  nothing,  to  hear  nothing  from  you!  The  chair,  sir! 
The  chair,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  add  further  outrage  to  ynur 
unmanly  conduct.  Set  me  the  chair  and  go ! " 

"  But  hear  at  least,"  he  pleaded,  "  why  I  followed  you. 
Miss  Damer.  Why " 
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She  stamped  her  foot  on  the  ground. 

"  The  cliair! "  she  repeated. 

He  was  most  anxious  to  tell  her  that  though  other  motives 
had  led  him  to  spy  on  her  and  watch  her  window,  he  had 
followed  her  oui  of  a  pure  desire  to  protect  her.  But  her 
insistence  overrode  him,  silenced  him.  He  set  the  chair 
under  the  passage  window  and  murmured  submissively  that 
it  was  there. 

That  was  enough  for  her.  She  felt  for  it,  found  it,  and 
without  thought  of  him  or  word  to  him,  she  chmbed  in.  That 
done,  she  stooped  and  drew  the  chair  up,  and  closed  the 
window  down  upon  him  and  secured  it.  Next,  feeling  for  the 
door  of  Mr.  Rogers's  room  she  got  rid  of  the  clmir,  and  seized 
her  hidden  candle  and  crept  out  and  up  the  stairs.  Appar- 
ently all  the  house,  save  the  man  who  had  detected  her,  slept. 
But  she  did  not  dare  to  pause  or  prove  the  fact.  She  had  had 
her  lesson,  a  severe  one;  and  she  did  not  breathe  freely  until 
the  door  of  her  chamber  was  locked  behind  her,  and  she  knew 
herself  once  more  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  usual  and  the 
proper. 

Then  for  a  brief  while,  as  she  tore  oflf  her  damp  clothes,  her 
thoughts  ran  stormily  on  Mr.  Sutton:  nor  did  she  dream,  or 
he,  from  what  things  he  had  saved  her.  The  man  was  a 
wretch,  a  spy,  a  sneak  trying  to  worm  himself  into  her  confid- 
ence. She  would  box  his  ears  if  he  threatened  her  or  referred 
to  the  matter  again.  And  if  he  told  others— she  did  not  know 
what  she  would  not  do!  For  the  rest,  she  had  let  herself  be 
scared  by  a  nothing,  by  a  step,  by  a  sound;  and  she  despised 
herself  for  her  cowardice.  But— she  had  that  consolation- 
she  had  played  her  part,  she  had  gone  to  the  rendezvous,  she 
had  not  failed.  The  fault  lay  with  him  who  should  have  met 
her  there,  and  who  had  not  met  her. 

And  so,  shivering  and  chilled— for  bedroom  fires  were  not 
yet,  and  she  was  worn  out  with  fright  and  exposure— she  hid 
herself  under  the  heavy  patchwork  quilt  and  sought  comfort 
in  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  It  was  not  long  in  coming,  for  she 
suspected  no  more  than  she  knew.  Like  the  purblind  insect 
that  creeps  upon  the  crowded  pavement  and  is  missed  by  a 
hundred  feet,  she  discerned  neither  the  dancers  which  she 
had  so  narrowly  escaped,  nor  those  into  which  her  movements 
were  fated  to  hurry  her. 
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It  was  daylight  when  she  awoke;  bui  it  haJ  not  been  day- 
light long.  Yet  some  one  was  knocking,  and  knocking  loudiy 
at  the  door  of  her  bedroom.  She  rose  on  her  elbow,  and  look- 
ing at  the  half-curtained  window,  decided  that  it  was  ei^ht 
o  clock,  perhaps  a  little  later.  Jiut  not  so  much  later  that 
they  need  raise  the  house  in  waking  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  cried  petulantly.  '' That  will  do !  That 
will  do!  I  am  awake."  And  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow 
again,  and  closing  her  eyes,  sighed  deeply.  The  events  of  the 
mght  were  coming  back  to  her— and  with  them  her  troubles 
But,  '  Please  to  open  the  door,  miss !  "  came  the  answer  in 
gruff  accents.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  by  your  leave." 

Henrietta  sat  up,  her  hair  straggling  from  under  the  night- 
cap  that  framed  her  pretty  features.  The  voice  that  demanded 
entrance  was  Mrs.  Gilson's:  and  even  over  Henrietta  that 
voice  had  power.  She  parieyed  no  longer.  She  threw  a  wrap 
about  her,  and  hastily  opened  the  door. 
^^  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Mrs.  Gilson,  is  it  you  ?  " 
"  Be  good  enough,"  the  landlady  ans  ered,  "  to  let  me 
come  m  a  minute,  miss." 

Her  peremptor}'  tone  astonished  Henrietta,  who  said 
neither  Yes  nor  No,  but  stood  staring.  The  landlady  with  little 
ceremony  took  leave  for  granted.  She  entered,  went  by  the 
girl  to  the  window,  and  dragging  the  curtains  aside  let  in  the 
full  light.  The  adventures  of  the  night  had  left  Henrietta  pale. 
But  at  this  her  colour  rose. 
"  What  is  it?  "  she  repeated. 

"  You  know  best,"  Mrs.  Gilson  answered  with  more  than 
her  usual  curtness.  "  Deal  of  dirt  and  little  profit,  I'm  afraid, 
hke  Brough  March  fair!  It's  not  enough  to  be  a  fool  once  it 
seems!  Though  I'd  have  thought  you'd  paid  pretty  smartly 
for  it.  Smart  enough  to  know  better  now,  my  lass  1 " 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Henrietta  faltered. 
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"You  don't?"  Mrs.  Gilson  rejoined,  and  with  her  arms 
set  akimbo  she  stared  severely  at  the  girl,  who,  in  her  night- 
clothes,  with  her  cloak  thrown  about  her,  and  her  colour 
coming  and  going,  looked  both  guilty  and  frightened.  "  I 
fancy  your  face  knows,  if  you  don't.  Where  were  you  last 
night?  Ay,  after  dark  last  night,  madam?  Where  were  you, 
I  say  ?  " 

"  After  dark  ?  "  Henrietta  stammered. 

"  Ay,  after  dark  I  "  the  landlady  retorted.  "  That's  English, 
isn't  it?  But  never  mind.  Least  said  is  soonest  mended. 
Where  are  your  shoes?  " 

"  My  shoes  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gilson  lost  patience,  or  appeared  to  lose  it. 

•'  That  is  what  I  said,"  she  replied.  "  You  give  them  to  me, 
and  then  I'll  t**!!  you  why  I  want  them.  Ah !  "—catching 
sight  of  them  u..^  bending  her  stout  form  to  lih  them  Irom  the 
floor.  "  Now,  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter,  though 
I  think  you  know,  as  well  as  the  miller  knows  who  beats  the 
meal  sack — you  come  with  mel  There  is  no  one  on  this 
landing.  Come  you,  as  you  are,  to  •'^"  window  at  the  ot.ier 
end.  And  you'll  know  fast  enough .  a  i  Ahy  they  want  your 
shoes." 

"  They  ?  "  Henrietta  murmured,  hanging  back  and  growing 
more  alarmed.  It  was  a  pity  that  there  was  no  man  there  to 
see  how  pretty  she  looked  in  her  disorder. 

"  Ay,  they  1 "  the  landlady  answered.  And  a  keen  ear  might 
have  detected  sorrow  as  well  as  displeasure  in  her  tone. 
"  There's  a  many  will  be  poking  their  noses  into  your  affairs 
now  you'll  find — when  it's  too  late  to  prevent  them.  But  do 
you  come,  young  woman !  "  She  led  the  way  along  the  landing 
to  a  window  which  looked  down  on  the  side-garden.  After  a 
brief  hesitation  Henrietta  followed,  her  face  grown  sullen. 
Alas  i  when  she  reached  the  window  it  needed  but  a  look  to 
enlighten  her. 

One  of  the  things,  which  she  had  feared  the  previous  day, 
had  come  to  pass !  A  little  snow  had  fallen  while  she  was 
absent  from  the  house :  so  very  httle  that  she  had  not  noticed 
it.  But  it  had  lain,  and  on  its  white  surface  was  published  this 
morning  in  danming  characters  the  story  of  her  fiittings  to  and 
fro.  And  worse,  early  as  it  was,  the  story  had  readers  1 
Leaning  on  the  garden  wicket  were  two  or  three  men  dis- 
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cussing  the  appearances,  and  pointing  and  arguing;  and 
forty  or  fifty  yards  along  the  road  towards  Bowness,  a  man, 
bent  double,  was  tracing  the  prints  of  her  feet  as  if  he  followed 
a  scent. 

It  was  for  that,  then,  that  they  wanted  her  shoes.  She 
understood,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  indignation.  It  was 
an  outrage !  ;\n  insult ! 

"  What  is  it  to  them  ?  "  she  cried.  "  How  dare  they  I " 

Mrs.  Gilson  looked  keenly  at  her  under  her  vast  bushy 
eyebrows. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  she  said, "  that  you'll  find  they'll  dare  a  mort 
more  than  that  before  they've  done,  my  girl.  And  what  they 
want  to  know  they'll  learn.  These,"  coolly  lifting  the  shoes 
to  sight,  "  are  to  help  them." 

"  But  why  should  they— what  is  it  to  them  if  I "  she 

stopped,  unwilling  to  commit  herself. 

"You  listen  to  me  a  minute,"  the  landlady  said.  "You've 
brought  your  pigs  to  a  poor  market,  that's  plain :  and  there  is 
but  one  thing  can  help  you  now,  and  that  is  a  clean  breast. 
Now  you  make  up  your  mind  to  it  I  There's  naught  else  can 
he'p  you,  I  say  again,  and  that  I  tell  you !  It's  no  child's  play, 
this !  The  truth,  the  whole  i  ruth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
as  they  say  at  the  assizes,  is  the  only  thing  for  you,  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  sorry  for  it  all  the  rest  of  your  life," 

She  spoke  so  seriously  that  Henrietta  when  she  answered 
took  a  lower  tone  •  though  she  still  protested. 

"  What  is  it  •.  one,"  she  asked,  "  if  I  was  out  of  the 

house  last  night?  ' 

"  It's  little  to  me,"  Mrs.  Gilson  answered  drily.  "  But  it 
will  be  much  to  you  if  you  don't  tell  the  truth.  Your  own 
conscience,  my  girl,  should  speak  loud  enough." 

"  My  conscience  is  clear,"  Henrietta  cried.  But  her  tone,  a 
little  too  heroic,  fitted  ill  with  her  appearance. 

At  any  rate  Mrs.  Gilson,  who  did  not  like  heroics,  thought 
so.  "  Then  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  she  replied  tartly, 
"  is  to  go  and  dress  yourself !  A  clear  conscience!  Umph!  Give 
me  clean  hands !  And  if  I  were  you  I'd  be  quite  sure  about 
that  conscience  before  I  came  down  to  answer  questions." 

"  I  shall  not  come  down." 

"  Then  they'll  come  up,"  the  landlady  retorted.  "  And 
'twon't  be  more  pleasant.  You'd  best  think  twice  about  that." 
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Ilenrietu  was  tJiinking.  Behind  the  sullen,  pretty  face 
she  was  thinking  that  if  she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  she 
must  betray  the  man.  She  must  say  where  she  had  seen 
him,  and  why  she  hud  gone  to  meet  him.  And  that  was  the 
thing  which  she  had  resolved  not  to  do — the  thing  which 
she  was  still  determined  not  to  do.  There  is  a  spice  of 
obstinacy  in  all  women:  an  inclination  to  abide  by  a  line 
once  taken,  or  an  opinion  once  formed.  And  Henrietta, 
who  was  naturally  headstrong,  and  who  had  run  some  risk 
the  previous  night  and  gone  to  some  trouble  that  the  man 
might  escape,  was  not  going  to  give  him  up  to-day.  They 
had  found  her  out,  they  had  driven  her  to  bay.  ilut  nothing 
which  they  could  do  would  wound  her  half  as  much  as  that 
public  ordeal,  that  confrontation  with  the  man,  that  exhibi- 
tion of  his  unworthiness  and  her  folly,  which  must  follow 
his  capture.  For  the  man  himself,  she  was  so  far  from 
loving  him,  that  she  loathed  liim,  she  was  ashamed  of  him. 
But  she  was  not  going  to  betray  him.  She  was  not  going  to 
turn  informer— a  name  more  hateful  then,  when  blood-money 
was  common,  than  now  I  She  who  had  been  kissed  by  him 
was  not  going  to  have  his  blood  on  her  hands ! 

Such  were  her  thoughts;  to  which  Mrs.  Gilson  had  no 
clue.  But  the  landlady  read  recalcitrancy  in  tiie  girl's  face, 
and  knowing  some  things  which  Henrietta  did  not  know,  and 
being  at  no  time  one  to  brook  opposition,  she  took  the  girl 
the  wrong  way.  H  she  had  appealed  to  her  better  feelings, 
if  she  had  used  that  influence  with  her  which  rough  but  real 
kindness  had  won,  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  brought 
Henrietta  to  reason.  But  the  sight  of  that  sullen,  pretty 
face  provoked  the  landlady.  She  had  proof  of  gross  indis- 
cretion, she  suspected  worse  things,  she  thought  the  girl  un- 
worthy. And  she  spoke  more  harshly  to  her  than  she  had 
ever  spoken  before. 

"  H  you  were  my  girl,"  she  said  grimly,  "  I'd  know  what 
to  do  with  you  1  I'd  shake  the  humours  out  of  you,  if  I  had 
to  shake  you  from  now  till  next  week!  Ay,  I  would  1  And 
you'd  pretty  soon  come  to  your  senses  and  find  your  tongue, 
I  warrant  I  Didn't  you  pretend  to  me  and  maintain  to  me 
a  week  ago  and  more  that  you'd  done  with  the  scamp.?  " 

"  I  have  done  with  him  I"  Henrietta  cried,  red  and  angry. 

"  Ay,  as  the  foot  has  done  with  the  shoe— till  next  time ! " 
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Mrs.  Gilson  retorted,  drawing  her  simile  from  the  articles  in 
her  hand.  "For  shame.  For  shame,  young  woman  1" 
severely.  "  When  it  was  trusting  to  that  I  kept  you  here  and 
kept  you  out  of  gaoll " 

Henrietta  had  not  thought  of  that  side  of  the  case;  aiid 
the  rt;minder,  finding  a  joint  in  her  armour,  stung  her. 

"  You  don't  know  to  whom  you  are  talking!"  she  cried. 

"  I  know  that  I  am  talkmg  to  a  fool! "  the  landlady  re- 
torted. "  But  there,"  she  continued  irefully,  "  you  may 
talk  to  a  fool  till  you  arc  dead  and  'twill  still  be  a  fool  I  So 
it's  only  one  bit  of  advice  I'll  i,'ive  you.  You  dress  and  come 
down  or  you'll  be  dragged  down!  iVnd  I  suppose  though 
you  are  not  too  proud  to  trapse  the  roads  to  meet  your  Joe 
—ay,"  raising  her  voice  as  Henrietta  turned  in  a  rage,  and 
fled,  "  you  may  slam  the  door,  you  little  vixen,  for  a  vixen 
you  are  I  liut  you've  heard  aome  uf  my  opuiion  of  you,  and 
you'll  hear  more!  I'm  nut  sure  that  you're  not  a  tliorougu 
bad  'un!"  Mrs.  Gilson  continued,  lowiring  her  voice  again 
and  speaking  to  herself— though  her  words  were  still  audible. 
•'That  I'm  not!  But  any  way  there'll  tje  one  here  by-and- 
by  you'll  have  to  listen  to!  ;\nd  he'll  make  your  ears  bum, 
my  lady,  or  I'm  mistaken !  " 

It  was  bad  enough  to  hear  through  the  ill-fitting  door  such 
words  as  these.  It  was  worse  to  know  tliat  plainer  words 
might  be  used  downstairs  in  the  hearing  of  man  ami  maid. 
But  Henrietta  had  the  sense  to  know  that  her  position  would 
be  made  worse  by  avoiding  the  issue;  and  pride  enough  to 
urge  her  to  face  it.  She  hastened  to  dress  hcraelf,  though 
her  fingers  shook  with  indignation  as  well  as  with  cold. 

It  was  only  when  she  was  nearly  ready  to  descend  that  she 
noticed  how  large  was  the  crowd  collected  before  the  inn. 
She  could  hardly  believe  that  her  escapade— much  as  it 
might  interest  the  police  otTicer — was  tlie  cause  of  tliis.  And 
a  chill  of  apprehension,  a  thrill  of  anticipation  of  she  knew 
not  what,  kept  her  for  a  moment  standing  before  the  window. 
She  had  done,  she  told  herself,  no  harm.  She  had  no  real 
reason  to  fear.  And  yet  she  was  l)eginning  to  fear.  Anger 
was  beginning  to  give  place  to  dismay.  For  it  was  clear 
that  sometliing  out  of  the  common  had  happened.  Besides 
the  group  in  the  road,  three  or  four  persons  were  inspecting 
the  boats  drawn  up  on  the  foresh6re.    And  on  the  lake  was 
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a  stir  unusual  at  this  season.    Half  a  mile  from  the  shore  a 
boat  under  sajl  was  approaching  the  landing-place  from  the 
direction  of  Wray  Woods.    It  was  running  f^t  before  the 
bitter  lash  of  the  November  wind  that  here  and  there  flecked 
tne  grey  and  melancholy  expanse  with   breakers.  'And 
round  the  point  from  the  direction  of  Ambleside  a  second 
boat  was  reaching,  with  the  wind  on  her  quarter.    She 
fancied  that  the  men  in  these  boats  made  signs  to  those  on 
lilt?      u '  ^"^  *^^^  *^^  excitement  grew  with  their  report. 
While  she  gazed  two  or  three  of  the  people  in  the  road 
walked  down  to  the  water.    And  with  a  puckered  brow 
and  a  face  a  shade  paler  than  usual,  she  hesitated;  wishing 
tha,t  she  knew  what  had  happened  or  was  sure  that  the  stir 
had  not  to  do  with  her. 

She  would  have  preferred  to  wait  upstairs  until  the  boats 
arrived  But  she  remembered  Mrs.  Gilson's  warning  More- 
over, she  was  beginning  to  comprehend— as  me  .lo,  and 
women  seldom  do— that  there  is  a  force  which  it  is  tutile  to 
resist— that  of  the  law.  Sooner  or  later  she  must  go  down. 
5)0  taking  her  courage  in  both  hands  she  opened  her  door 
and  striving  to  maintain  a  dignified  air  she  descended  the 
stairs,  and  made  her  way  along  the  passage  to  Mr.  Rogers's 
room.  " 

It  wus  empty,  and  first  appearances  were  reassuring  Her 
breakfast  was  laid  and  waiting,  the  fire  was  cheerful,  the 
room  tended  to  encouragement. 

But  the  murmur  of  excited  voices  still  rose  from  the  high- 
way below,  and  kept  her  uneasy;  and  when  she  went  to  the 
side-window  to  view  the  scene  of  last  night's  evasion,  she 
Stamped  her  foot  with  VL..ation.  For  where  the  tracks  of 
feet  were  clearest  they  had  been  covered  with  old  boxes  to 
protect  them  from  the  frosty  sunshine  which  the  day  pro- 
mised; and  the  precaution  smacked  so  stronglv  of  the  law 
and  Its  methods  that  it  had  an  ill  look.  Not  Robinson  Crusoe 
on  his  desert  island  had  made  a  more  ridiculous  fuss  about  a 
footpnnt  or  two ! 

She  was  still  knitting  her  brows  over  the  device  when  there 
^me  a  kjiock  at  the  door.  She  turned  and  confronted 
Bishop.  The  man's  manner  as  he  entered  was  respectful 
enough,  but  he  had  not  waited  for  leave  to  come  in  And 
she  had  a  sickening  feeling  that  he  was  taking  possession  of 
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her,  that  he  would  not  leave  her  again,  that  from  this  time 
she  was  not  her  own.  The  gravity  of  the  bluff  red  face  did 
not  lessen  this  feeling.  And  though  she  would  fain  have 
asked  him  his  business  and  challenged  his  intrusion  she 
could  not  find  a  word. 

"  I  take  it,  you'd  as  soon  see  me  alone,  miss,"  he  said. 
And  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  "  You'd  best  go  on  with  your  breakfast,  for 
you  look  a  bit  peaky — you're  a  bit  shaken,  I  expect,  by  what 
has  happened.  But  don't  you  be  afraid,"  with  something 
like  a  wink,  "  there's  no  harm  will  happen  to  you  if  you  are 
sensible.  Meanwhile  I'll  talk  to  you,  by  your  leave,  while 
you  eat.  It  will  save  time,  and  time's  much.  I  suppose," 
he  continued,  as  she  forced  herself  to  take  her  seat  and  pour 
out  her  tea,  *'  there's  no  need  to  tell  you,  miss,  what  has 
happened  ?  " 

She  would  have  given  much  to  prevent  her  hand  shaking, 
and  something  to  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face.  She  did 
succeed  in  maintaining  outward  composure;  for  agitation  is 
more  clearly  felt  than  perceived.  But  she  could  not  force 
the  colour  to  her  cheeks,  nor  compel  her  tongue  to  utterance. 
And  he  let  her  swallow  some  tea  before  he  repeated  his 
question. 

"  I  do  not  know  " — ^she  murmured — "  to  what  you  refer. 
You  must  speak  more  plainly." 

"  It's  a  serious  matter,"  he  said.  He  appeared  to  be 
looking  into  his  hat,  but  he  was  really  watcliing  her  over  its 
edge.  "  A  serious  matter,  miss,  and  I  hope  you'll  take  it  as 
it  should  be  taken.  For  if  it  goes  beyond  a  point  the  Lord 
only  can  stop  it.  So  if  you  know,  miss,  and  have  no  need  to 
be  told,  it's  best  for  you  to  be  frank.  We  know  a  good 
deal." 

The  warm  tea  had  given  her  command  of  herself. 

"  If  you  mean,"  she  said,  "  that  I  was  out  last  night, 
I  was." 

"  We  know  that,  of  course." 

"  You  have  my  shoes,"  with  a  shru^  of  contempt. 

"  Yes,  miss,  and  your  footprints ! "  he  answered.  "  The 
point  on  which  we  want  information — and  the  sooner  we 
have  it  the  better — is,  where  did  you  leave  him?  " 

"  Where  did  I  leave — whom  ?  "  sharply. 
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"  The  person  you  met." 
"  I  met  no  one." 

lon^ger.'"'^"  '^°°^  ^'  ^'^^  S'^'^^-    ^^  ^  ^^^  S'^^ 

••For  God's  sake  miss,"  he  said  earnestly,  *' don't  fence 

j^thme.    Don't  take  tl)athne  I    Believeme,if  you  dovS 

TeH  us^tp-morrow  and  it  may  be  of  no  use.    The  ha4  may 

She  stared  at  him.    "  But  I  met  no  one,"  she  said. 

with  severity  *S'j  °.f  P""^' c«"^i"g  and  going,"  he  answered 
wiin  seventy,      it  is  no  use  to  deny  them." 

A  man's— with  mine  ?  " 

*'  For  certain." 

He  nodded. 
J\fn^  VZT  ^K^'^S^}"'  as  well  as  mine  more  faint  as  they 
ho„i?  R  ^°"''^  ^^^'^  "^"^^  ^^  they  come  back  to  the 
^aUI  hi^H''  '"°'"  r'  ^^"'"^  ^^'^^  I  ^«^  out-began  to 
W  th.  K  '  '°T  ^  ^  '^^'^"^•  S^  th^t  he  as  well  a^  I  went 
from  the  house  and  returned  to  the  house ! " 

He  frowned.  "  I  noticed  that,"  he  said. 

h.A  t..T'  "^th  a  faint  ring  of  amusement  in  her  tone, «  you 
had  better  search  the  house  for  him  "  ^ 

BuT^t  dS'n"^I^f^i*^  occurred  to  Mr.  Bishop  before  he  entered. 
But  It  did  not  fall  ,n  with  his  theory,  and  like  many  modem 
discoverers  he  had  set  it  on  one  side'i  a  detail  which  evente 
would  explam.  Put  to  him  crudely  it  vexed  him.  '""'' *'^'"*' 

it  won't  ^T'^,'''  ^.°"'f,  P'^^'^'^S  ^th  us,"  he  said.  "  And 
It  won  t  do.  Tell  us  frankly- " 

J^sZi^t'^lZiT^Kt^'  ^'^''■^^'  ^""'"g  ^"^  short 
witn  spirit,     whose  tracks  they  are.  They  are  Mr.  Sutton's 

Now  you  know.  And  Mr.  Sutton  is  the  only  person  I  saw  last 
mght.  Now  you  know  that  too.  And  perha^  you  will  leave 
me      She  rose  as  she  said  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Sutton  was  with  you  ?  " 

"I  have  said  so.   You  have  my  shoes.   Get  his.   What  I 
say  is  easily  tested  and  easily  proved." 
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She  had  the  pleasure  of  a  little  triumph.  The  runner  looked 
taken  aback  and  ashamed  of  himself.    But  after  the  first 
flush  of  astonishment  he  did  not  waste  a  minute.  He  turned 
opened  the  door,  and  disappeared.  ' 

Henrietta  listened  to  his  departing  steps,  then  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  she  returned  to  her  breakfast.  Her  spirits  rose.  She 
felt  that  she  had  exaggerated  her  troubles;  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  alarmed  without  cause.  Tlie  landlady's  rudeness 
rather  than  any  real  perplexity  or  peril,  had  imposed  on  her! 
Another  time  she  would  not  be  so  lightly  frightened.    For 
after  all,  she  had  done  nothing  of  which  even  Mr.  Sutton  if 
he  told  the  truth,  could  make  much.  They  might  suspect  that 
she  had  stolen  out  to  meet  Walterson ;  but  as  she  had  not  met 
him,  they  could  prove  nothing.   They  might  conclude  from 
It,  that  he  was  m  the  neighbourhood;  but  as  Bishop  already 
held  that  belicf,things  were  leftwhere  they  were.  Exccpt.to  be 
sure,  that  for  some  reason  she  had  lost  the  landlady's  favour. 
_   The  giri  had  arrived  at  this  comfortable  stage  in  her  reason- 
ing when  the  shuffling  of  feet  along  the  passage  informed  her 
that  Bishop  was  returning.  Nor  Bishop  only.  He  brought  with 
him  others,  it  was  clear,  and  among  them  one  heavy  man  in 
boots— she  caught  the  ring  of  a  spur.  Who  were  they  ?  Why 
were  they  coming?    Involuntarily  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
waited  with  a  quickened  heart  for  their  appearance. 

The  sounds  that  heralded  them  were  not  encouraging.  One 
of  the  men  stumbled,  and  growled  an  oath;  and  one  laughed 
a  vulgar  common  laugh  as  at  some  jest  in  doubtful  taste 
Then  the  door  opened  wide,  and  with  little  ceremony  they 
followed  one  another  into  the  room,  one,  two,  three. 

Bishop  first,  with  his  bluff,  square  face.  Then  a  stranger  a 
tall  bulky  man,  heavy-visaged  and  bull-dog-jawcd,  with  harsh 
overbearing  eyes.  He  wore  an  open  horseman's  coat  and 
under  it  a  broad  leather  belt  with  pistols;  and  he  touched 
his  brow  with  his  whip-handle  in  a  half-familiar,  half-insolent 
way.  After  him  came  the  pale,  peaky  face  of  Mr.  Sutton 
who  looked  chap-fallen  and  ashamed  of  himself.  ' 

The  moment  all  had  entered — 

"  Mr.  Chaplain,  close  the  door,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  broad 
Lancashire  accent,  and  with  an  air  of  authority.  "Now 
Bishop  suppose  you  tell  the  young  lady— damme,  what's 
that?    turmng  sharply, "  who  is  it?  " 
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The  words  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Sutton,  who  did  not  seem 
able  to  shut  the  door.  But  the  answer  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door. 

"  By  your  leave  " — ^the  voice,  a  little  breathless,  was  Mrs. 
Gilson's — "  I'm  coming  in  too."  And  she  came  in  at  that  and 
brusquely.  "  I  tliink  you  are  over  many  men  for  one  woman," 
she  continued,  setting  her  cap  straight,  and  otherwise  not  a 
whit  discomposed  by  the  men's  attitude.  "  You'll  want  me 
before  you  are  done,  you'll  see." 

"  Want  you  ?  "  the  strange  man  answered  with  sarcasm. 
"  Then  when  we  want  you  we'll  send  for  you." 

"  No,  you'll  not,  Joe  Nadin,"  she  retorted  coolly,  as  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  For  I'll  be  here.  What  you  will 
be  wanting,"  with  a  toss  of  her  double  chin,  "  will  be  wit. 
But  that's  not  to  b"  had  for  the  sending." 

Nadin — he  was  c)'e  deputy-constable  of  Manchester,  and 
the  most  famous  [)oiice  officer  of  that  day,  a  man  as  warmly 
commended  by  the  Tory  party  as  he  was  fiercely  hated  by  the 
Radicals — ^would  have  given  an  angry  answer.  But,  Bishop 
was  before  him. 

"  Let  her  be,"  he  said — ^with  friendly  deference.  "  We 
may  want  her,  as  she  says.  And  the  young  lady  is  waiting. 
Now,  miss,"  he  continued,  addressing  Henrietta,  who  stood  at 
the  table  trying  to  hide  the  perturbation  which  these  prelimin- 
aries caused  her,  "  I've  brought  Mr.  Sutton  to  tell  us  in  your 
presence  what  he  knows.  I  doubt  it  won't  go  far.  So  that 
when  we  have  heard  him  we  shall  want  a  good  deal  from  you." 

"  Ay,  from  you,  young  lady,"  the  Manchester  man  struck 
in,  taking  the  word  out  of  the  other's  mouth.  "  It  will  be 
your  turn  then.  And  what  we  want  we  must  have,  or " 

"  Or  what  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  air  of  dignity  that  sat 
strangely  on  one  so  young.  They  did  not  guess  how  her 
heart  was  beating! 

"  Or  'twill  be  Appleby  gaol ! "  he  answered.  "  That's  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it.  There's  an  end  of  shilly-shallying ! 
You've  to  make  your  choice,  and  time's  precious.    But  the 
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reverend  gentleman  has  first  say.  Speak  up,  Mr.  Chaplain  I 
You  followed  this  young  lady  last  night  about  ien  o'clock? 
Very  good.    Now  what  did  you  see  and  hear?  " 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  miserably  downcast.  But  he  was  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  while  he  knew  that  by  speaking  he 
forfeited  all  chance  of  Henrietta's  favour,  he  knew  that  he 
must  speak:  that  he  had  no  choice.  Obstinate  as  he  could 
be  upon  occasion,  in  the  prasp  of  such  a  man  as  Nadin  he 
succumbed.  He  owned  that  not  the  circumstances  only  but 
the  man  were  too  strong  for  him.  Yet  he  made  one  effort 
to  stand  on  his  own  legs.  "  I  think  Miss  Damer  would  prefer 
to  tell  the  tale  herself,"  he  said  with  a  spark  of  dignity.  "  In 
that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  Henrietta  answered,  her 
bp  curhng.  ^\nd  she  looked  at  him  as  she  would  have  looked 
at  Judas. 

"  Still,"  he  murmured,  with  a  side-glance  at  Nadin,  "  if  you 
would  be  advised  by  me " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  said  curtly. 

"  Mind  you,  I've  told  her  nothing,"  Mrs.  Gilson  said, 
intervening  m  time  to  prevent  an  outburst  on  Nadin's  part. 


I  was  bid  to  get  her  shoes,  and  I  got  her  shoes.    I 


held 


my  tongue. 

"  Then  she  knows  nothing !  "  the  chaplain  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  she  knows  enough,"  Nadin  struck  in,  his  harsh, 
dogmatic  nature  getting  the  better  of  him.  "  If  she  did  not 
know  we  should  not  come  to  her.  We  know  our  business. 
Now,  Where's  the  man  hiding?  For  there  the  boy  will  be. 
Where  did  you  leave  him,  my  lass  ?  " 

Mr.  Sutton,  whom  circumstances  had  forced  into  a  part 
so  distasteful,  saw  a  chance  of  helping  the  girl;  and  even 
of  reinstating  himself  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  can  answer  that,"  he  said.  "  She  did  not  meet  him. 
The  young  lady  went  to  the  bottom  of  Troutbeck  Lane,  where, 
I  understand,  the  boat  came  to  land.  But  there  was  no  one 
there  to  meet  her.  And  she  came  back  without  seeing  any 
one.  I  can  vouch  for  that.  And  that,"  the  chaplain  continued, 
throwing  out  his  chest,  and  speaking  with  dignity,  "  is  all 
that  Miss  Damer  did,  and  I  can  speak  to  it." 

Nadin  exploded. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  she  went  to  the  place  fornothing,man  1" 
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"I  tell  you  only  what  happened,"  the  chaplain  answered, 
sticking  to  his  point.  "  She  saw  no  one,  and  spoke  to  no  one." 

"Hang  me  if  I  don't  tliink  you  are  in  with  her! "  Nadin 
replied  in  an  insulting  tone.  And  then  turning  to  Henrietta. 

Now  then,  out  with  it  1    Where  is  he?" 

But  Henrietta,  battered  by  the  man's  coarse  voice  and 
manner,  still  held  her  ground. 

"  If  I  knew  I  should  not  tell  you,"  she  said. 

"  Then  you'll  go  to  Appleby  gaol !  " 

"  And  still  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"Understand!  Understand!"  Nadin  replied.  "I've  a 
warrant  here  granted  in  Lancashire  and  backed  here  and  in 
order!  A  warrant  to  take  him.  You  can  see  it  if  you  like 
Don  t  say  I  took  advantage  of  you.  I'm  rough,  but  I'm 
square,"  he  continued,  his  broad  dialect  such  that  a  South- 
erner would  not  have  understood  him.  "  The  lads  know  me 
and  you'll  know  me  before  we've  done !  "  * 

"Then  it  won't  be  for  your  wisdom ! "  Mrs.Gilson  muttered 
And  then  more  loudly,  "  Why  don't  you  tell  her  what's  been 
done?   Happen  she  knows,  and  happen  she  doesn't.   If  she 
does,  tis  all  one.    If  she  doesn't,  you're  talking  to  deaf  ears  " 

Nadin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  struck  his  boot  with  his 
whip. 

Well,"  he  said,  "  an  old  lass  with  a  long  tongue  will  have 
her  way  i'  Lai.  ashire  or  where  it  be !  Tell  her  yourself.  J3ut 
she  knows,  I  v  .rrant !  " 

Mrs.  Gilson  also  thought  so,  but  she  was  not  sure. 

"See  here,  miss,"  she  said,  "  you  know  Captain  Clyne's 
son?"  •' 

Henrietta's  colour  rose  at  the  name. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  the  landlady  continued,  "  for  if  all's 
true  you  are  some  sort  of  connection.  Then  you  know  miss 
that  he's  the  apple  of  his  father's  eye,  and  the  more  for  being 
a  lameter?  "  ^ 

Henrietta  stared.  She  could  not  hear  Anthony  Clyne's 
name  without  agitation;  without  a  sense  of  coming  evil 
Why  did  they  bring  in  the  name?  And  what  were  they  going 
to  tell  her  about  the  boy— the  boy  of  whom  in  the  old  days 
she  had  been  contemptuously  jealous?  She  felt  her  face  bum 
under  the  gaze  of  all  those  eyes  fixed  on  it.  And  her  own 
eyes  sank. 
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J'  w"''^  she  muttered  indistinctly,  "  what  of  him  ?  What 
has  he  to  do  with  this  ?  " 

"  He  is  missing.  He  has  been  stolen." 

"Stolen?  The  boy?" 

Her  tone  was  one  of  sharp  surprise 

"He  was  carried  oflf  last  night  by  two  men,"  Bishop  struck 
m.  His  nurse  was  returning  to  the  house  near  Newby  Bridge 
-hard  on  nightfall,  when  she  met  two  men  on  the  roaS. 
They  asked  the  name  of  the  place,  heard  what  it  was,  and 
asked  who  the  child  was.  She  told  them,  and  they  went  one 
way  and  she  another,  but  before  she  reached  home  they  over- 
took  her,  seized  her  and  bound  her,  and  disappeared  with 

A  K  i  *^\^"sk  and  she  might  have  lain  in  the  ditch 
and  died.  But  the  servants  in  the  house  went  out  when  she 
did  not  return  and  found  her."  He  looked  at  Nadin.  "That's 
so,  isn't  It?"  *"»is 

"Ay,  that's  it,"  the  other  answered,  nodding.  "  You've 
got  It  pat."  ^        xwu  vc 

"  When  she  could  speak,  the  alarm  was  given,  they  raised 
tne  country,  the  men  were  traced  to  Newby  Bridge  There 
we  know  a  boat  met  them  and  took  them  off.  And  the  point 
miss,  IS  not  so  much  where  they  landed,  for  that  we  know- 
twas  at  the  bottom  of  Troutbcck  I.ane  !-as  where  they  are 
now.  ■' 

She  had  turned  pale  and  red  and  pale  again,  while  she 
listened.  Astonishment  had  given  place  to  horror,  and  resent- 
ment  to  pity.  In  women,  even  the  youngest,  there  is  a  secret 
tenderness  for  children:  and  the  thought  of  this  child,  cast 
lame  and  helpless  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  exposed 
m  place  of  the  care  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his 
life  to  brutality  and  hardships,  pierced  the  crust  of  jealousy 

A  l^  u^^u  ^°"^^'s  heart.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  through  the  tears  mdignation  burned.  For  the  moment 
even  the  insult  which  Anthony  Clyne  had  put  upon  her  was 
forgotten  She  thought  only  of  the  father's  misery,  his 
suspense,  his  gnef.  ^' 

"  Oh !  "she  cried,  "  the  wretches ! "    And  her  voice  rang 

Sihem?"'"'"' "'^ "^ ^°" '^"'  ^^^y ^^ y-- -'' 

Nadin's  eyes  met  Bishop's.  He  raised  his  eyebrows. 
Because,  miss,"  he  said,  "we  think  there's  a  shorter 
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way  to  them.  Because  we  think  you  can  tell  us  where  they 
are  if  you  choose." 

"  I  can  tell  you  where  they  are  ?  "  she  repeated . 

"Yes,  miss.  We  believe  that  you  can— if  you  choose.  And 
you  must  choose." 

The  girl  stared.  Then  slowly  she  comprehended.  She 
grasped  the  fact  that  they  addressed  the  question  to  her, 
that  they  believed  that  she  was  at  one  with  the  men  who  had 
done  this.  And  a  change  as  characteristic  of  her  nature  as  it 
was  unexpected  by  those  who  watched  her,swept  over  her  face. 
Her  features  quivered,  and,  even  as  when  Anthony  Clyne's 
proposal  wounded  her  pride  to  the  quick,  she  turned  from 
them  and  bowing  her  head  on  h(  -  hands  broke  into  weeping. 

They  were  all  taken  aback.  They  had  looked  some  for 
one  thing,  some  for  another;  some  for  rage  and  scorn,  some 
for  sullen  denial.  No  one  had  foreseen  this  breakdown.  Nor 
was  it  welcome.  Nadin  found  himself  checked  on  the  thres- 
hold of  success,  and  swore  under  his  breath.  Bishop,  who  had 
broken  a  lance  with  her  before,  and  was  more  or  less  tender- 
hearted, looked  vexed.  Mr.  Sutton  showed  open  distress— 
her  weeping  hurt  him,  and  at  every  quiver  of  her  slight,  girlish 
figure  he  winced.  While  Mrs.  Gilson  frowned;  perhaps  at  the 
clumsiness  and  witlessness  of  men-folk.  But  she  did  not  inter- 
fere, and  the  chaplain  dared  not  interfere:  and  Nadin  was 
left  to  deal  with  the  giri  as  he  pleased. 

"  There,  miss,"  he  said,  speaking  a  little  less  harshly, "  tean 
mend  no  bones.  And  there's  one  thing  clear  in  this  and  not 
to  be  denied— the  men  who  have  taken  the  lad  are  friends 
of  your  friend.  And  not  a  doubt  he's  in  it.  We've  traced  them 
to  a  place  not  three  hundred  yards  from  here.  They've 
vanished  where  he  vanished,  and  there's  no  need  of  magic 
to  tell  that  the  same  hole  hides  all.  I  was  on  the  track  of  the 

men  with  a  warrant— for  they  are  d d  Radicals  as  ever 

were!— when  they  slipped  off  and  played  this  pretty  trick 
by  the  way.  Whether  they  have  kidnapped  the  lad  out  of 
revenge,  or  for  a  hostage,  I'm  in  the  dark.  But  put-up  job 
or  not,  you  are  not  the  young  lady  to  back  up  such  doings. 
I  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye,"  he  added  cunningly,  "  and 

therefore " 

"  Have  you  got  it  from  her?  " 

Nadin  turned  with  a  frown— the  interruption  came  from 
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Mr.  Homyold.  The  justice  h  vi  just  entered  and  stood  booted, 
spurred,  and  pompous  on  the  threshold.  He  carried  his  heavy 
nding-whip  and  was  in  all  points  ready  for  the  road. 
"  No,  not  yet,"  Nadin  answered  curtly,  "  but " 

"You'd  better  let  me  try  her,  then,"  the  magistrate 
rejoined,  all  fussiness  and  importance.  "  There's  no  time 
to  be  lost.  We're  getting  together.  I've  a  dozen  mounted 
men  in  the  yard  and  they  are  coming  in  from  Rydal  side.  We 
shall  have  two  score  in  an  hour.  We'll  have  the  hills  scoured 
before  nightfall,  and  long  before  Captain  Clyne's  here." 

"  Quite  so,  squire,"  Nadin  replied  drily.  "  But  if  the  young 
lady  will  tell  us  where  the  scoundrel  lies  we'll  be  spared  the 
trouble.  Now,  miss,"  he  continued,  forgetting,  under  the 
impetus  of  Homyold's  manner,  the  more  diplomatic  line 

he  had  been  following,  "  we've  a  d d  clear  case  against 

you,  ajid  that's  flat.  We  can  trace  you  to  where  they  landed 
last  night,  and  we  know  that  you  were  there  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time;  for  we've  their  footsteps  from  the  boat 
to  the  wood  above  the  road,  and  your  footsteps  from  the  boat 
to  the  inn.  There  is  as  much  evidence  of  aiding  and  abetting 
as  would  transport  a  dozen  men !  So  do  you  be  wise,  and  tell 
us  straight  off  what  we  want." 

But  two  words  had  caught  her  ear. 

"  Aiding  and  abetting?  "  she  muttered.  And  she  turned 
her  eyes,  still  bright  with  tears,  upon  him.  Her  flushed  face 
and  ruflBed  hair  gave  her  a  strangely  childish  apf>earance. 
"  Aiding  and  abetting?  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  that 
I— that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  taking  the  child  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  Bishop  murmured  hurriedly,  and  cast  a  warning 
look  at  his  colleague.  "  No,  no,  not  knowingly." 

"Nay,  but  that  depends,"  Nadin  persisted  obstinately. 
His  fibre  was  coarser,  and  his  perceptions  were  less  acute. 
It  was  his  habit  to  gain  his  ends  by  fear,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  lose  the  hold  he  had  over  her.  "  That  depends,"  he  repeated 
doggedly.  "  If  you  speak  and  tell  us  all  you  know,  of  course 
not.  But  if  you  do  not  speak,  we  shall  take  it  against  you." 

"  You  will  take  it,"  she  cried,  "  that  I— I  helped  to  steal 
the  child?" 

"  Just  so,  if  you  don't  speak,"  Nadin  repeated,  disregarding 
his  fellow's  signals.  Firmness,  he  was  sure,  was  all  that  was 
needed.  Just  fimmess. 
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She  was  silent  in  great  agitaticm.  They  suspected  her  I 
Oh,  it  was  wicked,  it  was  vile  of  them  1  She  would  not  have 
touched  a  hair  of  the  child's  head.  And  they  suspected 
Walterson ;  but  it  might  be  as  falsely,  it  must  be  as  falsely. 
Yet  if  she  gave  him  up,  even  if  he  were  innocent  he  would 
suffer.  He  would  suffer  on  other  charges,  and  she  would  have 
his  blood  on  her  hands,  though  she  had  so  often,  so  often, 
resolved  that  she  would  not  be  driven  to  that  I 

They  asked  too  much  of  her.  They  asked  her  to  betray 
the  man  to  death  on  the  chance— and  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  chance— that  it  would  restore  the  child  to  its  father. 
She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  child,  as  she  thought  of 
Anthony  Cl)'ne's  grief;  she  would  willingly  have  done  mi  ch 
to  help  the  one  and  the  other.  But  they  asked  too  much. 
If  it  were  anything  short  of  the  mm's  life  that  they  asked, 
she  would  be  guided,  she  would  do  as  they  bade  her.  But 
this  step  was  irrevocable:  and  she  was  asked  to  take  it  on  a 
chance.  Possibly  they  made  the  charge  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, their  aim  to  get  the  man  into  their  power,  the  blood- 
money  into  their  purse.  She  shuddered  at  that  and  found 
the  dilemma  cruel.  But  she  had  no  doubt  wliich  course  she 
must  follow.  No  longer  did  any  thought  of  herself  or  of  the 
annoyances  of  his  arrest  weigh  with  her:  thought  of  the 
child  had  outweighed  all  tliat.  But  she  would  not  without 
proof,  without  clear  proof,  have  the  man's  blood  Oi.  her  hands. 

And  regarding  them  with  a  pale  set  face: 

"  If  you  have  proof,"  she  said,  "  tliat  he— Walterson— " 
she  pronounced  the  name  with  an  effort—"  was  concerned 
in  carrying  off  the  child,  I  will  speak." 

"  Proof?  "Nadin  barked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  If  you  can  satisfy  me  that  he  was 
privy  to  this — I  will  tell  you  all  I  know." 

Nadin  exploded. 

"  Proof?  "  he  cried  with  violence.  "  Why,  by  G — d,  was 
be  not  at  the  place  where  we  know  the  men  Lmded?  And 
didn't  you  expect  to  meet  him  there  ?  And  at  the  very  hour?  " 

"  He  was  not  there,"  she  cried. 

"  But " 

"  And  I  was  there,"  she  continued,  "  yet  I  know  nothing. 
1  am  innocent." 
"  Umph  I  I  don't  know  1 "  Nadin  growled. 
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"  But  I  do,"  she  replied.    "  If  your  proof  comes  only  to 
that "  ^ 

"  But  the  men  who  took  the  child  are  old  mates  of  his  I " 
"  How  do  you  know?  "  she  returned.    "  You  did  not  sec 

them.    They  may  not  be  the  men  you  wished  to  arrest. 

But,"  scornfully,  "  I  see  what  kind  of  proof  you  have,  and  I 

shall  not  tell  you." 
"  Come,  miss,"  Bishop  said,  staying  with  difficulty  Nadin's 

funous  answer.    "  Come,  miss,  think !    Think  again.  Think 

of  the  child ! " 

"Oh,  sink  the  child,"  the  Manchester  officer  struck  in. 
He  had  seldom  been  so  handled.    "Think  of  yourself  I" 

"  You  will  send  me  to  prison?  "  she  said. 

"  By  heaven  we  will ! "  he  answered.  And  Mr.  Homyold 
nodded. 

"It  must  be  so,  then,"  she  replied  with  dignity.  "I 
shall  not  speak.    I  have  no  right  to  speak." 

They  all  cried  out  on  her.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Sutton  appeal- 
ing to  her,  Nadin  growling  oaths,  Mr.  Homyold  threatening 
that  he  would  make  out  the  warrant  that  minute.  Only 
the  landlady,  with  her  apron  rolled  round  her  arms,  stood 
gnm  and  silent;  a  looker-on  whose  taciturnity  presently 
irritated  Nadin  beyond  bearing.  "  I  suppo.-e  you  think," 
he  said,  turning  to  her,  "  that  you  could  have  handled  her 
better?  " 

"  T  couldn't  ha'  handled  her  worse !  "  the  landlady  replied, 
.''ou  think  yourself  a  Solomon !  "  he  sneered. 
A  girl  of  ten's  a  Solomon  to  you !  "  the  landlady  retorted 
1/  enly.  "  It  canna  be  for  this,  it  surely  canna  be  for  this, 
Joe  Nadin,  that  they  pay  you  money  at  Manchester,  and 
that  'tis  said  you  go  in  riok  of  your  life !  Why,  that  Bishop, 
London  chap  as  he  is,  is  a  grey-beard  beside  you.  He  does 
know  that  Bluster  is  a  good  dog  but  Softly  is  better!  " 

"  Well,  as  I  live  by  bread  I'll  have  her  in  the  Stone  Jug! " 
he  retorted.    "  And  then  we'll  see !  " 

"There's  another  will  see  before  you!"  Mrs.  Gilson 
answered  drily.  "  And  it  strikes  me  he's  not  far  off.  If 
you'd  left  her  alone  for  just  an  hour  and  seen  w  Iiat  his  honour 
Captain  Clyne  could  do  with  her,  you'd  have  shown  your 
sense!"  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "Now  I  fear  you've 
spoiled  his  market,  my  lad ! " 
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AT  THE  FARM 

It  was  night,  and  the  fire,  the  one  generous  thing  in  the 
house-place  at  Starvecrow  Farm,  blazed  fitfully,  casting  its 
light  now  on  Walterson's  brooding  face  as  he  stooped  over 
the  heat,  now  on  the  huddled  shrunken  form  that  filled  the 
farther  side  of  the  hearth.  As  the  flames  a-  -  and  fell,  the 
shadows  of  the  two  men  danced  whimsicail;  l.ciiind  them. 
At  one  moment  they  sprang  up,  darkening  the  whole  smoke- 
gnmed  ceiling  and  seeming  to  menace  the  persons  who  gave 
them  birth,  at  another  they  sank  into  mere  hop-o'-my- 
thumbs,  lurking  in  ambush  behind  the  furniture.  There 
was  no  other  light  in  the  room;  it  was  rarely  the  old  skin- 
flint suffered  another.  And  to-night  the  shutters  were  closed 
and  barred  that  rv<  i  the  reflection  of  the  blaze  might  not  be 
seen  without  and  breed  suspicion. 

The  youngei  fxian's  face,  when  the  firelight  rested  on  it, 
betrayed  not  only  his  present  anxiety,  but  the  deep  lines  of 
past  fear  and  brooding.  He  was  no  longer  spruce  and  neat 
and  clo?e-shaven;  he  was  no  longer  the  dandy  who  had 
turned  a  feather-head— for  there  was  little  in  this  place  to 
encourage  cleanliness.  Confinement  and  suspense  had 
sharpened  his  features;  his  eyes  were  harder  and  brighter 
than  of  old,  and  the  shallow  tenderness  which  had  fooled 
Henrietta  no  lons;er  floated  on  their  depths.  A  nervous  im- 
patience, a  peevish  irritability  showed  in  his  every  move- 
ment; whether  he  raised  his  hand  to  silence  the  old  man's 
crooning,  or  fell  again  to  biting  his  nails  in  moody  depression. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  be  confined  in  this  squalid  hole  with  an 
imbecile  driveller,  and  to  spend  long  hours  wthout  other 
company.  It  was  worse  to  know  that  beyond  its  threshold 
the  noose  dangled,  and  the  peril  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  cleverly  evaded  yawned  for  him. 

To  do  Walterson  justice,  it  was  not  entirely  for  his  own 
safety  that  he  was  concerned  as  he  sat  over  the  fire  and 
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listened— starting  at  the  squeak  of  a  mouse  and  finding  in 
ever>'  sough  of  the  wind  the  step  of  a  friend  or  foe.    He  was 
A  heartless  man.    He  would  not  have  scrupled  to  ruin  the 
innocent  ^rl  who  trusted  him :  nay,  in  thought  and  mtention 
ne  had  rumed  her  as  he  had  ruined  others.    But  he  could  not 
face  without  a  shudder  what  might  be  happening  at  this 
moment  by  the  water-side.    He  could  not  picture  without 
ihame  what,  if  the  girl  escaped  there,  would  happen  here: 
when  they  dragged  her  through  the  doorway,  bound  and 
eagged  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  jealous  vixen  who  dominated 
him.    Secretly  he  was  base  enough  to  hope  that  what  they 
did  they  would  do  in  the  darkness,  and  not  terrify  him  with 
the  sight  of  It.    For  if  they  brought  her  here,  if  they  con- 
fronted him  with  her,  how  loathly  a  figure  he  must  cut  even 
m  his  own  eyes  I    How  poor  and  dastardly  a  thing  he  must 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  whose  will  he  did  and  to 
whose  vengeance  he  consented. 

The  sweat  rose  on  his  brow  as  he  pondered  this;  as  he 
looked  with  terrified  eyes  at  the  door  and  fancied  that  the 
scene  was  already  playing,  that  he  saw  her  dragged  into 
that  vile  place,  that  he  met  her  look.    Passionately  he 
wished— as  we  all  wish  in  like  but  smaller  cases— that  he 
had  never  seen  either  of  the  women,  that  he  had  never 
played  the  fool,  or  that  if  he  must  play  the  fool  he  had  chosen 
some  other  direction  in  which  to  escape  with  Henrietta 
But  wishing  was  useless.    Wishing  would  not  remove  him 
into  safety  or  comfort,  would  not  relieve  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  misdeeds,  would  not  convert  the  skulking 
imbecile  who  faced  him  into  decent  company.    And  even 
while  he  indulged  his  regret,  he  heard  the  tread  of  men  out- 
side, and  he  stood  up.    A  moment  later  the  signal,  three 
uuj  °^  ^^^  shutter,  informed  him  that  the  crisis  which 
he  had  been  expecting  and  dreading  was  come— was  come ' 
Delay  would  not  help  him;   the  old  man,  mowing  and 
chattering,  was  already  on  his  feet.    He  went  to  the  door 
and  with  a  hang-dog  face  opened  it.    The  long  bar  which 
ran  its  length  into  the  wall  was  scarcely  clear,  when  a  woman 
swaddled  to  her  eyes  in  a  thick  drugget  shawl,  pushed  in 
it  was  Bess.    After  her  came  a  tail  man  cloaked  and  booted 
followed  by  two  others  of  lower  stature  and  meaner  appear- 
ance.   The  last  who  entered  bore  something  in  his  arms,  a 
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pack,  a  bundle— Walterson,  shuddering,  could  not  see  which. 
For  as  Bess,  with  the  same  show  of  haste  with  wliich  she  had 
entered,  began  to  secure  the  door  against  the  cold  blast  that 
blew  the  sparks  in  clouds  up  the  chimney,  the  cloaked  man 
addressed  him. 

"  You're  Walterson  ?  Ah,  to  be  sure,  we've  met— once,  I 
thmk.  Well,"  he  spoke  in  a  harsh,  peremptory  tone~ 
"  you'll  be  good  enough  to  note,"  he  turned  and  pointed  to  the 
other  men, "  that  I  have  naught  to  do  with  this !  I've  neither 
liand  nor  part  in  it!    And  I'll  ask  you  to  remember  that." 

Walterson,  with  a  pallid  face  and  shrinking  eyes,  looked 
at  the  man  with  the  bundle. 

"  What  is  it?  "  he  muttered  hoarsely.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  Oh,  stow  this ! "  Bess  cried,  turning  brusquely  from  the 
door  which  she  had  secured.  "  The  gentleman  is  very  grand 
and  mighty,'"  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  but  the  thing  is 
done  now.  And  I'll  warrant  if  good  comes  of  it  he'll  not  be 
too  proud  to  take  his  share." 

"  Not  /,  giri !  "  the  tall  man  answered.  "  Not  I ! " 

He  took  off  as  he  spoke  his  cloak  and  h^t,  and  showed  a 
tall,  angular  figure  borne  with  military  stiffness.  His  face 
was  sallow  and  long,  and  his  mouth  wide;  but  the  plainness 
or  ugliness  of  his  features  was  redeemed  by  the  light  of  enthu- 
siasm which  was  never  long  absent  from  his  sombre  eyes. 
A  something  of  aloofness  in  speech  and  manner  showed  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  living  among  inferiors.  And  not  only 
the  men  who  came  with  him,  but  Walterson  himself  seemed 
in  his  presence  of  a  meaner  mould  and  smaller  sort. 

His  two  companions  were  stout,  short-built  men  of  a  coarse 
type.  But  Walterson,  after  a  single  glance,  paid  no  heed  to 
them.  His  eyes,  his  thoughts,  his  att(;ntion  were  all  on  the 
bundle.  Yet,  it  was  not  possible,  it  could  not  be  what  he 
dreaded.  It  was  too  small,  too  small !  And  yet  he  shuddered. 

II  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  uncertain  accents. 

"  The  worth  of  a  man's  neck  maybe,"  one  of  the  two  men 
grunted. 

"  Oh,  curse  your  maybes  1 "  the  other  who  carried  the  child 
struck  in.  "  It's  a  smart  bit  of  justice,  master,  with  no  maybe 
about  it  I  And  came  in  our  way  just  when  we  were  ready  for 
it.  Let's  look  at  the  kid." 
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"The  kid?" 

Walterson  repeated  the  words,  and  opened  his  mouth 
dumbfounded.  He  looked  at  Thistlewood. 

The  tall  man,  who  was  warming  his  back  at  the  fire 
shrugged  his  square  shoulders.  ' 

"  I've  naught  to  do  with  it !  "  he  said.  "  Ask  them! " 

"Don't  you  know  what  a  kid  is?  "  Giles,  one  of  the  two 
others,  retorted,  with  a  glance  of  contempt.  "  A  kinchin! 
a  squeaker!  It's  Squire  Clyne's,  if  you  must  know.  He'll 
learn  now  what  it  is  to  sec  your  children  trodden  under  foot 
and  your  women-kind  slashed  and  cut  with  sabres !    He's 

ground  the  faces  of  the  poor  long  enough!  D n  him  he's 

as  bad  as  Castlereagh,  the  devil!  But  hallo!  "  breaking  off. 
"  If  I  don't  think,  mate,  you've  squeezed  his  throat  a  bit  too 
tight ! " 

He  had  unwound  the  wrappings  and  disclosed  the  still 
and  inanimate  form  of  a  boy  about  six  years  old,  but  small 
for  his  age.  The  thin  bloodless  hands  were  clenched,  the  head 
hung  back,  the  eyes  were  half-closec  ■  and  the  tiny  face 
showed  so  deathly  white— among  thos?  tanned  faces  and  in 
that  grimy  place— that  it  was  not  wonderful  tliat  he  man 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  the  child  was  dead. 

But,  "Not  I!"  the  one  who  had  carried  it  answered 
contemptuously.  "  It's  swooned,  Hke  enough.  And  I'd  to 
stop  it  shrieking,  hadn't  I  ?  Let  the  lass  look  to  it." 

Bess  took  it  but  reluctantly— with  an  ill  grace  and  no  look 
of  tenderness  or  pity.  She  was  of  those  women  who  love  no 
children  but  their  own,  ahd  sometimes  do  not  love  their  own. 
While  she  sprinkled  water  on  the  poor  little  face  and  rubbed 
the  small  hands,  Walterson  found  his  voice. 

"What  folly— what  cursed  folly  is  this?"  he  cried,  his 
words  vibrating  with  rage.   "  What  have  we  to  do  with  the 

child  or  your  vengeance,  or  this  d d  folly— that  you  should 

bring  the  hunt  upon  us  ?  We  were  snug  here." 

"  And  ain't  we  snug  now  ?  "  Lunt,  the  man  who  had  carried 
the  child,  asked. 

"  Snug?  We'll  be  snug  behind  bars  in  twenty-four  hours !  " 
Walterson  rejoined,  his  voice  rising  almost  to  a  scream,  "  ii 
that  child  is  Squire  Clyne's  child  I " 

"  Oh,  he's  that,  right  enough,  master,"  Giles,  the  other 
man,  struck  in.  A  kind  of  ferocious  irony  was  natural  to  liim, 
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"  Then  you'll  have  the  whole  country  on  us  before  to- 
morrow!"  Walterson  retorted.   "  I  tell  you  he'll  follow  you 
and  track  you  and  find  you,  if  he  follows  you  to  hell's  gatel 
I  know  the  man." 
"  So  do  I,"  said  Thistlewood  coolly.  "  And  I  say  the  same." 

"  Yet,"  Giles  retorted  impudently,  "  you've  got  a  neck 
as  well  as  another." 

"  You  can  leave  my  neck  out  of  the  question,"  Thistlewood 
replied.  "  And  me ! "  And  he  turned  his  back  on  them 
contemptuously. 

"  Well,  you've  got  a  neck,"  Giles  answered,  addressing 
Walterson,  who  was  almost  hysterical  with  rage.  "And 
I  suppose  you  have  some  care  for  it,  if  he  has  none ! "  with 
a  gesture  of  the  thumb  in  Thistlewood's  direction.  "You'd 
as  soon  as  not  keep  your  neck  unstretched,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Sooner,"  Bess  ^aid,  flinging  a  glance  of  contempt  at  her 
lover.  "  Here,  let  me  teach  him,"  she  continued  bluntly; 
the  child  had  begun  to  murmur  in  a  low,  painful  note.  "  They 
came  on  the  kid  by  chance  and  snatched  it,  and  we've  put 
ten  miles  of  water  between  the  place  and  us." 

"  And  snow  on  the  ground  I "  Walterson  retorted,  pointing 
to  the  thin  powder  that  still  lay  white  in  the  folds  of  her 
shawl. 

"  We  came  up  through  the  wood,"  she  answered.  "  Trust 
us  for  that  I  But  that's  not  the  point.  The  point  is,  that  your 
pink-and-white  fancy-girl  never  came.     She'd  more  sense 
than  I  thought  she  had.  But  you  were  wiUing  to  snatch  her 
my  lad.  And  why  is  the  risk  greater  with  the  child?" 

"  But " 

"  It's  less,"  the  girl  continued,  before  he  could  put  his 
objection  into  words.  "  It's  less,  I  tell  you,  for  the  child's 
more  easily  tucked  away.  I've  a  place  we  can  put  it,  where 
they'll  not  find  it  if  they  search  for  a  twelve-month !  " 

"  They'll  soon  search  here,"  he  said  sullenly.  "  There's 
not  a  house  they'll  not  search  if  they  trace  the  boat.  Nor  a 
bothy  on  the  hills." 

"  Maybe,"  she  answered  confidently.  "  But  when  they 
search  you'll  not  be  here,  nor  the  kid.  Nor  in  a  bothy  I " 

"  If  you  are  going  to  trust  Tyson " 

"  You  leave  that  to  me,"  she  replied,  bending  her  brows. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  silenced. 
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"  He'll  seU  you ! "  he  cried.  "  He'U  sell  you !  He'll  give 
you  fair  words  and  you  think  you  can  fool  him.  But  when 
he  comes  to  know  that  there's  a  reward  out,  and  what  he'll 
suffer  if  he  is  found  hiding  us,  and  when  he  knows  that  all  the 
country  is  up— and  for  tWs  child  they'd  hang  us  on  the  nearest 
tree— he'll  give  us  up  and  you  too.  Though  you  do  think 
yoa  have  bewitched  him.  And  so  I  tell  all  here! "  he  added 
passionately. 

With  a  dark  look, "  Stow  it,  my  lad,"  she  said,  as  he  paused 
for  want  of  breath.  "  And  leave  Tyson  to  me." 

But  the  men  who  had  listened  to  the  debate  looked  some- 
thing startled.  They  glanced  at  one  another,  and  at  last 
Thistlewood  spoke. 

"  Is  this  Tyson,"  he  asked,  "  the  man  at  whose  house  you 
said  we  should  be  better  than  here,  my  girl?  " 

"  That's  him,"  Bess  answered  curtly. 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  tell  us  a  bit  more. 
I  don't  want  to  be  sold." 

"  I  am  of  that  way  of  thinking  myself,  captain,"  Lunt 
growled.  "  If  the  man  has  no  finger  between  the  jamb  and 
the  door,  you  can't  be  sure  that  he  won't  shut  it.  No,  curse 
me,  you  can't!  There's  other  Olivers  besides  him  who  has 
sold  a  round  dozen  of  us  to  Government.  I'll  slit  the  throat 
of  the  first  police  spy  that  comes  in  my  way !  " 

"  And  yet  you  trust  me!  "  the  girl  flung  at  him,  her  eyes 
scornful.  To  her  they  all,  all  seemed  cowards. 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  a  woman,"  Giles  answered.  "  And 
though  I'm  not  saying  there's  no  Polly  Peachums,  I've  not 
come  across  them.  Treat  a  maid  fair  and  she'll  treat  you  fair 
that's  the  common  way  of  it.  She'll  not  stretch  you,  for 
anything  short  of  another  wench.  But  a  man!  He's  here  and 
there  and  nowhere." 

"  That's  just  where  this  man  is,"  she  answered  curtlv 

"Where?"  ^ 

"  Nowhere." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  He's  cut  his  lucky.  He's  gone  to  Carlisle  to  see  his  brother 
and  keep  safe— for  a  week.  He's  like  a  good  many  more  I 
know,"  with  a  glance  which  embraced  every  man  in  the 
room:  "  willing  to  eat  but  afraid  to  bite." 

"  But  he  has  left  his  house  ?  " 
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"  That's  it." 

"And  who's  in  it?" 

"  His  wife,  no  one  ^^Ise.  And  she's  bedridden  with  a  babby, 
seven  days  old." 

"  What  I  And  no  woman  with  her?  " 

"  There  was,"  Bess  answered, "  but  there  isn't.  I  quarrelled 
with  the  serving-lass  this  afternoon,  and  at  sunset  to-day 
she  was  to  go.  If  she  comes  back  to-morrow  I'll  send  her 
packing  with  a  flea  in  her  ear !  " 

"  But  who " 

"  Gave  me  leave  to  send  her?  "  defiantly.  "  He  did." 

Thistlewood  smiled. 

"  And  the  wife  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What'll  she  say  ?  " 

"  Say?  She'd  npt  say  boh  to  a  goose  if  it  hissed  at  her! " 
Bess  answered  contemptuously.  "  She':i  a  pale,  fat  cater- 
pillar, afraid  of  her  own  shadow !  She'll  whine  a  bit,  for  she 
don't  love  me — thinks  I'll  poison  her  some  fine  day  for  the 
sake  of  her  man.  But  she's  upstairs  and  there's  no  one,  but 
nor  ben,  to  hear  her  whine;  and  at  daybreak  I'll  be  there, 
tending  her.  Isn't  it  the  natural  thing,"  and  she  smiled  darkly, 
*'  with  this  the  nearest  house  ?  " 

"  Curse  me,  but  you're  a  clever  lass ! "  Giles  cried.  And 
even  Thistlewood  seemed  to  feel  no  pity  for  the  poor  woman, 
left  helpless  with  her  babe.  "  I  don't  know,"  the  ruflSan 
continued, "  that  I'm  not  almost  afraid  of  you  myself  1 " 

"  And  you  think  that  house  will  not  be  searched  ?  " 

"  Why  should  it  be  searched?  "  Bess  answered.  "  Tyson's 
well  known.  And  if  they  do  search  it,"  she  continued  confi- 
dently, "  there's  a  place— it's  not  the  brightest,  but  it'll  do, 
and  you  must  lie  there  days— that  they'll  not  find  if  they 
search  till  Doomsday  1 " 

Walterson  alone  eyed  her  gloomily. 

"  And  what  is  the  child  in  this  ?  "  he  said. 

"  The  kid,  my  lad  ?  Why,  everything.  You  fine  gentlemen 
can't  stay  here  for  ever,  and  when  you  go  north  or  south  or 
east  or  west,  the  kid'll  stay  here  until  you're  safe.  And  if 
you  don't  come  safe,  he's  a  card  you'll  be  glad  to  have  the 
use  of  to  clear  your  necks,  my  lads  1 " 

Thistlewood  turned  on  his  heel  again. 

"I'll  none  of  it,"  he  said,  dark  and  haughty.  "It's  ao 
gentleman's  game,  this ! " 
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him^-DnT  ^'  i'^^'^-K  '""*^  ^^'''  ^d  ^^^^  echoed 
jum.       Do  you  call  "—with  temper—"  what  you  were  for 

^^r:;;^  ^  gentJeman's  game  ?  ?o  you  call  Sg  a  dozen 
unarmed  men  round  a  dmner-table  a  gentleman's  game?  » 
its  our  hves  against  theirs!"  Thistlewood  answered 

.?w.  f«T ^  w^^"''!-  "  ^^  '^^  °<^d^  ^ith  them,  a^a  roS 
Ivli  I  7ro"g  breeds  wrong,"  he  continued,  h^voiS 
n«ng  as  If  already  he  spoke  in  his  defence.  "  Did  miniS 
v^t  until  we  were  armed  before  they  rode  us  down  at  S 
Chester?  or  at  Paisley  ?  or  at  Glasgow  ?  No!  And  Isav  thTv 
must  be  removed  no  matter  how.  They  mU^  beVemove/ 
ITiey  are  the  head  and  front  of  offence,  the  head  and  front 

tin  ^„n?i?3^^^'  '^'''"^  ^°^"  ^^^^  ^°  ™^  that's  wS 
iJfnHA  ^°''  ""'^l^'  ^"^  "°  P°°^  "^an  does  right!  From 
King  to  tradesman  they  stand  together.    But  Idll  a  dozen 

f.^  ?l  ^7'^^  y°"  '*°P  *he  machine !  You  terrify  the  tradS 
that  find  the  money!  You  bring  over  to  ourTide  ^1  that  S 
timid  and  fearful  and  fond  of  else-and  that's  nLeoIri  o? 

Sv^^nni '  H  i^  '°T  '"'  '^'  ^^^°^ts  Of  Castlere^h  and 
^rS  i  ^"^  Han-owby  as  I'd  cut  the  throats  of  so  mZ 

S^Wren^n  hT'^'^^^l  ^°°""'  But  for  messingTth 
children  111  have  none  of  it!  I've  said  my  say."  Ad  he 
turned  again  to  the  fire.  ^   ^  ^  "^ 

.tlnl?"''  ^  J^  '^i""^?  ^^^  ^°g'  ^*^^  Ws  boot-heel,  eyed  him 
strangely;  and  in  her  heart  she  approved  not  Iiis  ar^mente 
but  his  courage.  Here  was  what  she  had  sighed  for-a  ma^l 
Here  was  what  she  thought  that  she  had  found  in  VValt^^n 
--a  man!    And  Walterson  himself  approved  in  his  heart 

^  •Tu'^r^^  '^'^'^S  "^  ^ho  dared  to  speak  out  where 
he  with  his  life  at  stake  dared  not.  The  thing  was^TZ 
dastardly.  But  then-it  might  save  his  neck  !°For  th^o  te 

wt'd  wds  '"' '°°  ^"^^'^ '' ""'  ""^^  °^°-d  ^y  T^sS 

"  An'dif  w.'  Xt"^!  ^°.'  ""'f  ^'  ^  ^'"  ^  y°" ' "  Giles  muttered. 
pleSe !  "  °  P''"^'  >^°"'  ^"'"  ^^^^  '^"^  <^h«  'vay  we 

Then,  "  Look  at  the  kid ! "  Lunt  muttered.  "  He's  hearing 
too  much  and  picking  it  up.  Stow  it  for  now !  "  ^ 

'iSewoodT.!?  i°  '\'  ?i?  ^^'^^  '^'  ^^^  ^^'^  °"  the  bed. 
ihistlewood  had  knocked  the  fire  together,  and  the  blaze 
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passing  by  him,  fell  upon  the  wide-open  eyes  that  from  the 
bed  regarded  the  scene  with  a  look  of  silent  terror,  a  look  that 
seemed  uncaimy  to  more  than  one.  Had  the  boy  wept  or 
screamed,  or  cried  for  help,  had  it  given  way  to  childish 
panic  and  tried  to  flee,  they  had  thought  nothing  of  it.  They 
had  twitched  it  back,  hushed  it  by  blow  or  threat,  and  cursed 
it  for  a  nuisance.  But  this  passive  terror,  this  self-restraint 
at  so  tender  an  age,  struck  the  men  as  unnatural,  and  taken 
with  its  small  elfish  features  awoke  qualms  in  the  more 
superstitious. 

"  Curse  the  child! "  said  one,  staring  at  it.  "  I  think  it's 
bewitched  I " 

"  See  if  it  will  eat,"  said  another.  "  Bewitched  children 
never  eat." 

Some  bread  was  fetched  and  milk  put  to  it — though  Bess 
set  nothing  by  such  notions— and,  "  You  eat  that,  do  you 
hear! "  the  girl  said.  "  Or  we'll  give  you  to  that  old  man 
there,"  pointing  with  an  undutiful  finger  to  the  squalid  figure 
of  the  old  miser.  "  And  he'll  take  you  to  his  bogey-hole ! " 

The  child  shook  pitifully,  and  the  fear  in  its  eyes  deepened 
as  it  regarded  the  loathsome  old  man.  With  a  sigh  that  seemed 
to  rend  the  little  heart,  it  took  the  iron  spoon,  and  strove  to 
swallow.  The  spoon  tinkled  violently  against  the  bowl. 

•'  I'll  manage  him,"  Bess  said  with  a  look  of  triumph. 
"  You  will  see,  I'll  have  him  so  in  two  days  that  he'll  not  dare 
to  say  who  he  is,  if  they  do  find  him !  You  leave  him  to  me, 
and  I'll  sort  the  little  imp ! " 

Perhaps  the  child  knew  that  he  had  fallen  among  his 
father's  eneniies.  Perhaps  he  knew  only  that  in  a  second  his 
world  was  overset  and  he  cast  on  the  mercy  of  the  ogres  he 
saw  about  him.  As  he  looked  fearfully  round  the  gloomy, 
fire-lit  room  with  its  lights  and  black  shadows,  a  single  large 
tear  rolled  from  each  eye  and  fell  into  the  coarse  earthenware 
bowl.  And  for  an  instant  he  seemed  about  to  choke.  Then  he 
went  on  eating. 
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PROOF  POSITIVE 

Anthony  Clyne  had  made  no  moan,  but,  both  in  his  oride 
md  h,s  better  feelings,  he  had  suffered  more  thai  the  world 
thought  through  Henrietta's  elopement.  He  waTnot  in  love 

mnthlr'  f  K-  ^^^'J  *^f  ^"^  ^^°^«"  ^°^  ^«  second  w?fe^d?he 
mother  of  his  motherless  child.  But  no  man  hkes  to  bejUted 
No  man,  even  the  man  least  in  love,  can  bear  with  indiffiienr; 
orwithoutmortific^tiontheslurwhichthrwo^n^^^^^^^^ 
casts  on  him.   At  best  there  are  invitations  to  be  canceUed 
and  servants  to  be  informed,  and  plans  to  be  altered    the 
condolences  of  some  and  the  smiles  oi  others  are  o  be  fkced 
And  many  troubles  and  much  bitterness.  The  vei^  boy  the 
some'tl^'  "'"  '"'  '''  '°"  °'  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  to'be  t^oid- 
And  Anthony  Clyne  was  proud.    No  man  in  Lancashire 

S.  Tr!  ^^.  ^J  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^°"'  °^  ^^  ^  strongt??eTse  S 
his  pereonal  dignity;  so  that  in  doing  all  these  thin«  he 

Zl^7^  ^r^"  ^™'  ^^^  '°°^  ^^^  "°t  to  Provoke  him  by  a 
tactless  word  or  an  inquisitive  question.  But  the  operatives  in 
lus  neighbourhood,  who  hated  him  and  feared  him  S 
thanked  God  for  aught  that  hurt  liim,  gibed  him  opeX^ 

JSr  "^^r"'  ""T  ^""^  ^""  ^"^  ^"  'he  streets  ofS 
or  r?  '^f"'^  "^T  "^^T  sweethearts  had  been  trodden  domi 
or  roughly  used  on  the  day  of  Peterloo  inquired  after  hS 
sweetheart  as  he  passed  before  the  mills 
But  he  made  no  sign.  And  no  one  dreamed  that  the  suffer- 

vf.  >'!5V^'if ''  l^^.'h'  "^^"'^  P"de,  or  touched  his  hTr^ 
Yet  It  did.  Not  that  he  loved  th- girl;  but  because  she^i* 
of  his  race,  and  because  her  ov^  branch  of  the  fan^W 

Sh  ;  ""^^^  ^''^"'^  '^'  "^^^  ^th  whom  she  had^ed 
could  do  nothing  to  protect  her  from  the  consequ^ces  of 
her  folly.  For  these  reasons-and  a  Httle  because  of  a  secret 
nobihty  in  his  own  character-he  suffered  vicariously  he 
felt  himself  responsible  for  her.  And  the  SrpoSilitv 
seemed  more  heavy  after  he  had  seen  her;  after  fflbomJ 
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away  from  Windermere  the  picture  of  the  girl  left  pale  and 
proud  and  lonely  by  the  lake  side. 

For  her  figure  haunted  him.  It  rose  before  him  in  the  most 
troublesome  fashion  and  at  the  most  improper  times:   at 
sessions  when  he  sat  among  liis  peers,  or  at  his  dinner-table 
in  the  middle  of  a  tirade  against  the  Radicals  and  Cobbett. 
It  touched  him  in  the  least  expected  and  most  tender  pomts; 
awaking  the  strongest  doubts  of  himself,  and  his  conduct, 
and  his  wisdom,  that  he  had  ever  entertained.  It  barbed  the 
dart  of  "  It  might  have  been  "  with  the  rankling  suspicion 
that  he  had  himself  to  thank  for  failure.  And  where  at  first 
he  had  said  in  his  haste  that  she  deserved  two  dozen  he  now 
remembered  her  defence,  and  added  gloomily, "  Or  1 1  Or  11 " 
The  thought  of  her  face— as  of  a  thing  for  which  he  was 
responsible— thrust  itself  upon  him  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
He  could  not  put  her  out  of  his  mind,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  dwelling  on  her.    And  thinking  in  this  way  he  grew 
every  day  less  content  with  the  scheme  of  life  which  he  had 
framed  for  her  in  his  first  contempt  of  her.    The  notion  of 
her  union  with  Mr.  Sutton,  good,  worthy  man  as  he  deemed 
the  chaplain,  now  jarred  on  him  unpleasantly.    And  more 
and  more  the  scheme  showed  itself  in  another  light  than  that 
in  which  he  had  viewed  it. 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind,  unsettled  if  not  unhappy,  and 
harassed  if  not  remorseful,  when  a  second  thunderclap  burst 
above  his  head,  and  in  a  moment  destroyed  even  the  memory 
of  these  minor  troubles.    He  loved  his  child  with  the  love  of 
the  proud  and  lonely  man  who  loves  more  jealously  where 
others  pity,  and  clings  more  closely  where  others  look 
askance.    A  fig  for  their  pity!  he  cried  in  his  heart.    He 
would  so  rear  hi^  child,  he  would  so  cherish  liim,  he  would 
so  foster  his  mind,  that  in  spite  of  bodily  defect  this  latest 
of  the  Clynes  should  be  also  the  greatest.    And  while  he 
foresaw  this  future  in  the  child  and  loved  him  for  the  hope, 
he  loved  him  immeasurably  more  r>r  his  weakness,  his  help- 
lessness, his  frailty  in  the  present.    All  that  was  strong  m 
the  man  of  firm  will  and  stiff  prejudice  went  out  to  the  child 
in  a  passionate  yearning  to  protect  it;  to  shield  it  from  un- 
friendly looks,  even  from  pity;  to  cover  it  from  the  storms 
of  the  world  and  of  Ufe.  .      ,     ,  •       « 

Personally  a  brave  man,  Clyne  feared  nothing  for  himself. 
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The  hatred  in  which  he  was  held  by  a  certain  class  came  to 
IU8  ears  from  time  to  time  in  threatening  murmurs,  but 
though  those  who  knew  best  were  loudest  in  waminR.  he 
paid  no  heed.    He  continued  to  do  what  he  held  to  ^  his 
Ih.  u.  u  ^y^hing  had  been  able  to  turn  him  from  his 
path  It  had  been  fear  on  liis  son's  account;  it  had  been  the 
very,  very  small  share  which  the  boy  must  take  in  his  peril. 
And  so  at  the  first  hint,  he  had  removed  the  child  from  the 
zone  of  trouble,  and  sent  him  to  a  place  which  he  fancied 
safe;  a  place  which  the  boy  loved,  and  in  the  quiet  of  which 
health  as  well  as  safety  might  be  gained.    If  the  name  of 
Uyiie  was  hated  where  spindles  whirled  and  shuttles  flew 
and  men  lived  their  lives  under  a  pall  of  black  smoke,  it  wa^ 
loved  m  Cartmel  by  farmer  and  shepherd  alike;  and  not  less 
by  the  rude  charcoal-burners  who  plied  their  craft  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods  about  Staveley  and  Broughton  in 
rumess. 

On  that  side  he  thought  himself  secure.    And  so  the  blow 
fell  with  all  the  force  of  the  unexpected.    The  summons  of 
the  pamc-stncken  servants  found  him  in  his  bed;   and  it 
was  a  man  who  hardly  contained  himself,  who  hardly  con- 
tamed  his  fury  and  his  threats,  who  without  breaking  his 
fast  rode  north.    It  was  a  hard-faced,  stem  man  who  cr^ed 
,.V-^/  *^  Cartmel  at  great  hsk— but  he  had  known  them 
all  his  life— and  won  at  Carter's  Green  the  first  spark  of  com- 
fort and  hope  which  he  had  had  since  rising.    Nadin  was 
before  him.    Nadin  was  in  pursuit -Nadin,  by  whom  all 
that  was  Tory  m  Lancashire  swore.    Surely  an  accident  so 
opportune,  a  stroke  of  mercy  and  providence  so  unlikely— 
for  the  odds  against  the  officer's  presence  were  immense— 
could  not  be  unmeant,  couid  not  be  for  nothing !    It  seemed 
it  must  be  of  good  augur>' !    But  when  Clyne  reached  his' 
hou^     n  Cartmel,  and  the  terrified  nurse,  who  knew  the 
dept       his  love  for  the  boy,  grovelled  before  him,  the  house- 
hold h..  ;  no  added  hope  to  give  him,  no  news  or  clue.    And  he 
could  but  go  forward.    H is  horse  was  spent,  but  they  brought 
him  a  tenant's  colt,  and  after  eating  a  few  mouthfuls  he 
pressed  on  up  the  lake  side  towards  Bowness.  attended  bv  a 
handful  of  farmers'  sons  who  had  not  followed  on  the  first 
alarm. 

Even  now,  hours  after  the  awakening,  and  when  any 
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moment  might  end  his  suspense,  any  turn  in  the  road  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  the  issue— good  or  bad,  joy  or  sorrow 
—he  dared  not  think  of  the  child.  He  dared  not  let  his 
mind  run  on  its  fear  or  its  suffering,  its  terrors  in  the  villains' 
hands,  or  the  Imrdships  which  its  helplessness  might  bring 
upon  it.  To  do  so  were  to  try  his  self-control  too  far.  And 
so  he  thought  the  more  of  the  men,  the  more  of  vengeance, 
the  more  of  the  hour  which  would  see  him  face  to  face  with 
them,  and  see  them  face  to  face  with  punishment.  He  re- 
joiced to  think  that  abduction  was  one  of  the  two  hundred 
crimes  which  were  punishable  with  death:  and  he  swore 
that  if  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  capture  of  these  wretches 
they  should  be  taken.  And  when  taken,  when  they  had 
been  dealt  with  by  judge  and  jury,  they  should  be  hanged 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  There  should  be  no  talk  of  respite. 
His  services  to  the  party  had  earned  so  much  as  that — even 
in  these  days  when  Radicals  were  listened  to  overmuch,  and 
fanatics  like  Wolseley  and  Burdett  flung  their  wealth  into 
the  wrong  scale. 

At  Bowness  there  was  no  news  except  a  word  from  Nadin 
bidding  him  ride  on.  And  without  alighting  he  pressed  on, 
sternly  silent,  but  with  eyes  that  tirelessly  searched  the 
bleak,  bare  fells  for  some  movement,  some  hint  of  flight  or 
chase.  He  topped  the  hill  beyond  Bowness,  and  drew  rein 
an  instant  to  scan  the  islets  set  here  and  there  on  the  sullen 
water.  Then,  after  marking  carefully  the  three  or  four 
boats  which  were  afloat,  he  trotted  down  through  Calgarth 
woods.  And  on  turning  the  comer  that  revealed  the  long- 
gabled  house  at  the  Low  Wood  landing  he  had  a  gleam  of 
hope.  Here  at  last  was  something,  some  stir,  some  adequate 
movement.  In  the  road  were  a  number  of  men,  twenty  or 
thirty,  on  foot  or  horseback.  A  few  were  standing,  others 
were  moving  to  and  fro.  Half  of  them  carried  Brown  Besses, 
blunderbusses,  or  old  horse-pistols,  and  three  or  four  were 
girt  with  ancient  swords  lugged  for  the  purpose  from  bacon- 
rack  or  oak  chest.  The  horses  of  the  men  matched  as  ill 
as  their  arms,  being  of  all  heights  and  all  degrees  of  shaggi- 
ness,  and  some  riders  had  one  spur,  and  some  none.  But 
the  troop  meant  business,  it  was  dear,  and  Anthony  Qyne's 
heart  went  out  to  them  in  gratitude.  Hitherto  he  had 
ridden  through  a  country-side  heedless  or  ignorant  of  his 
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low,  and  of  what  was  afoot;  and  the  tardy  intelligence,  the 
slow  answer,  had  tried  him  sorely.  Here  at  last  was  an  end 
S  1  !.  *u  .  *h«  honest  dalesmen,  gathered  before  the  inn, 
hauled  their  hard-mouthed  beasts  to  the  edge  of  the  road 
to  make  way  for  him,  and  doffed  their  hats  in  silent 
sympathy,  he  thanked  them  with  his  eyes. 

In  spite  of  his  empty  sleeve  he  was  off  his  horse  in  a 
moment. 

"Have  they  learned  anytliing?  "  he  asked,  his  voice  harsh 
with  suppressed  emotion. 

The  nearest  man  began  to  explain  in  the  slow  northern 
lashion.  No,  not  as  yet,  your  honour.  But  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  1  good  time.    We  know  that  they  landed  here  in  a 

"  Ay,  your  honour,  have  no  fear !  "  cried  a  second  "  We'll 
get  him  back ! " 

And  then  Nadin  came  out. 

"This  way,  if  you  please,  Squire,"  he  said,  touching  his 
arm  and  leading  him  aside.    "  We  are  just  starting  to  scour 

the  hills   but- "  he  broke  off  and  did  not  say  any  more 

until  he  had  drawn  Clyne  out  of  earshot. 

Then,  "  It's  certain  that  they  landed  here,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing and  facing  him.  "  We  know  that.  Squire.  And  I  fancy 
that  they  are  not  far  away.  The  holt  is  somewhere  near,  for 
it  IS  here  we  lost  the  other  fox.  I'm  pretty  sure  that  if  we 
search  the  hills  for  a  few  hours  we'll  light  on  them  But 
that's  the  long  way.  And  damme ! "  vehemently,  "  there's 
a  short  way  if  we  are  men  and  not  mice." 

Clyne's  eyes  gleamed. 

"  A  short  way?  "  he  muttered.  In  spite  of  Nadin's  zeal 
the  Manchester  officer's  manner  had  more  than  once  dis- 
gusted his  patron.  It  had  far  from  that  effect  now.  The 
man  might  swear  and  welcome,  be  familiar,  be  what  he 
pleased,  if  he  would  also  act !  If  he  would  recover  the  child 
from  the  cruel  hands  that  held  it!  His  very  bluntness  and 
burliness  and  sufficiency  gave  hope.  "A  short  way?" 
Clyne  repeated.  ^ 

Nadin  struck  his  great  fist  into  the  other  palm. 

"  Ay,  a  short  way!"  he  answered.  " There's  a  witness 
here  can  tell  all  we  want  if  she  will  but  speak.  I  am  just 
from  her.    A  woman  who  knows  and  can  set  us  on  the  track 
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if  she  chooses  I    And  we'll  have  but  to  ride  to  covert  and 
take  the  fox." 

Qyne  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's  arm. 

"Do  you  mean,"  he  asked  huskily,  struggling  to  keep 
hope  within  bounds,  "  that  there  is  some  one  here — who 
knows  where  they  are?  " 

"I  do!"  Nadin  answered  with  an  oath.  "And  knows 
where  the  child  is.    But  she'll  not  speak." 

"Not  speak?" 

"  No,  she'll  not  tell.  It's  the  young  lady  you  were  here 
about  before,  Squire,  to  be  frank  with  you." 

"  Miss  Darner?  "  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"Ay,  Squire,  she!"   Nadin  replied.    "She!    And  the 

young  madam  knows,  d n  her!    It's  all  one  business, 

you  may  take  it  from  me!    It's  all  one  gang!    She  was  at 
the  place  where  they  landed  after  dark  last  night." 

"Impossible!"  Cl>Tie  cried.  "Impossible!  I  cannot 
believe  you." 

"  Ay,  but  she  was.  She  let  herself  down  from  a  window 
when  the  house  had  gone  to  bed  that  she  might  get  there. 
Ay,  Squire,  you  may  look,  but  she  did.  She  did  not  meet 
them;  she  was  too  soon  or  too  late,  we  don't  know  which. 
But  she  was  there,  as  sure  as  I  am  here !  And  I  suspect — 
though  Bishop,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  softy,  like  most  of  those 
London  men,  doesn't  agree — that  she  was  in  the  thing  from 
the  beginning.  Squire!  And  planned  it,  maybe,  but  you'd 
be  the  best  judge  of  that.  Any  way,  we  are  agreed  that  she 
knows  now.    That  is  clear  as  daylight ! " 

"  Knows,  and  will  not  tell  ?  "  Clyne  cried.  Such  conduct 
seemed  too  monstrous,  too  wicked  to  the  man  who  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  his  child,  who  had  ridden  in 
terror  for  hours,  trembling  at  the  passage  of  every  minute, 
grudging  the  loss  of  every  second.  "  Knows,  and  will  not 
tell ! "  he  repeated.  "  Impossible ! " 

"  It's  not  impossible,  Squire,"  Nadin  answered.  "  We're 
clear  on  it.  We're  all  dear  on  it." 

"  That  she  knows  where  the  child  is  ?  "  incredulously. 
"  Where  they  are  keeping  it?  " 
"  That's  it." 
"  And  will  not  say  ?  " 
Nadin  grinned. 
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for  „  n  '  u  ^*  ^'^'  '•^^KPnp  his  slioulders.  "  She  may 
for  you.  But  she  IS  stubborn  as  a  mule.  I  can't  say  w^J 
than  that.  Stubborn  as  a  mule,  Squire  •  "  ^ 

Clyne  raised  his  hand  to  hide  the  twitrhinc  nostril   the 

But     h ft  if    .    '"7  '>'  '^.'  ^^  P^^y  ^°  ''»'■«  wickedness 
to  It    u  '*  u''^  ''"'y  ^'^  •'  "»*  and  kept  her  knowledS 

u^rfVrhr.^   ^'  u^ •'lf'^u°  ^""^  ^^^y  'h*^*  ^he coarse-gr.iMc d 
underbred  man  beside  h.m  might  not  see  too  much    A.ul  a 

uffirnH^^t  *«"\^y  before  he  could  command  his  vo  re 
suffiaently  to  ask  Nadm  wimt  evidence  he  had  of  thi^  -t  >is 
monstrous  charge.  "  How  do  you  know-I  want  to  be  cle-  r- 
how  do  you  know,"  he  asked/.tcmly  meeting  his  ev^s"  that 

to'J.'^'f.'  ^'''fVr'  "'^'^^  ^°  "^'-•'-'^  '^^'^  ?  That  she  wi,  thtl^e 
to  meet  them?  Have  you  evidence?  "   He  could  not  believ^ 

^'eZTV'   m'J^'^''  °'  ^''  '■^^«'  ^°"'d  do  this  tlung 

t;v.dencc?  '  Nadin  answered  coolly.  "Plenty I"  And 
he  told  the  story  of  the  footprints,  and  of  Mr.  Sut  on's  ex- 
penences  m  the  mght;  and  added  that  one  of  the  child^s 

^t^l'u'^^f  ^''^  ^°""^  ^^"^"^^"  the  bottom  boards  o 
a  boat  beached  at  that  spot-a  boat  which  bore  signs  of 
recent  use.    'I   you  are  not  satisfied  and  would  like\o  see 

s^e  her'Xll  ?'  '^k  ""^^'  "  ""^  ^^'''^'^  ^^  before  you 
see  nei — shall  I  send  him  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ay  send  him/'  Clyne  saixl  with  an  effort.    He  had  been 
incredulous    but  the  eWdence  seemed  overwhelming     Ye? 

?rnnhl!  ^^y ''^f^'^l''  ^^T  the  girl,  or  any  remnant  of  the 
troublesome  feelmg  that  had  haunted  him ;   for  the  shock 

Ws  min  r  R  "r^'^T?^  '"'^  ^"^'^"  ^"^'^  ^"'^»  emotions  from 
his  m,nd.   But  with  the  countr>'  rising  about  him,  amid  this 

ga  henng  of  men  upon  whom  he  had  no  claim,  but  whTasked 

nothing  better  than  to  be  brought  face  to  face  ^;ith  the  auTho„ 

of  the  outrage-with  these  proofs  of  pubhc  sympathy  befor" 

his  eyes  ,t  seemed  impossible.   But  th'en,  when  th^  fiL  S 

he  td'  r'^K^l:'''?  ^"  ""'^"°""  '''^S''  had  reached  W^ 
ti^MnnT/  Vk*^'  impossible!  Yet  it  had  turned  out  to  be 
\Z:.^i  ^'t than  the  fact;  since  the  man  was  not  only 
beneath  her,  but  a  Radical  and  a  villain !  ^ 
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"  But  I  will  see  Sutton,"  he  muttered,  striving  to  hold  his 
rage  in  check.  "  I  will  see  Sutton.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
something  to  say.  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  put  another 
face  on  the  matter." 

The  chaplain  would  fain  have  done  so;  more  out  of 
generous  pity  for  the  girl  than  out  of  any  lingering  hope  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  her.  But  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  except  that  though  she  had  gone  to  the  rendezvous  she 
had  not  seen  nor  met  any  one.  He  laid  stress  on  that,  for  he 
had  nothing  else  to  plead.  But  he  had  to  allow  that  her 
purpose  had  been  to  meet  some  one;  and  at  the  weak 
attempt  to  excuse  her  Clyne's  rage  broke  forth. 

"  She  is  shameless  1 "  he  cried.  "  Shameless !  Can  you  say 

after  this  that  she  has  given  up  all  dealings  with  her  lover? 

Though  she  passed  her  word,  and  knows  him  for  a  married 

man?" 

The  chaplain  shook  his  head. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said  sorrowfully.    "  I  cannot  say  that. 

But " 

"  She  gave  her  word !  Tome.  Toothers." 

"I  allow  it.  But " 

"But  what?  What?"  with  hardly  restrained  rage.  "Will 
you  still,  sir,  take  her  side  against  the  innocent?  Against 
the  child,  whom  she  has  conspired  to  entrap,  to  carry  ofif, 
perhaps  to  murder?  " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  Mr.  Sutton  cried  in  unfeigned  horror. 
"  That  I  do  not  believe !  I  do  not  believe  that  for  an  instant ! 
I  allow,  I  admit,"  he  continued  eagerly,  "  that  she  has  been 
weak,  and  that  she  has  madly,  foolishly  permitted  this  wretch 
to  retain  a  hold  over  her," 

"  At  any  rate,"  Clyne  retorted,  his  rage  at  a  white  heat, 
"  she  has  Ued  to  me ! " 
"  I  admit  it." 
"  And  to  others ! " 

The  chaplain  could  only  hold  out  his  hands  in  deprecation. 
"  Will  you  admit,  too,  that  she  has  continued  to  com- 
municate with  a  man  she  should  loathe?  A  man  whom,  if 
she  were  a  modest  girl,  she  would  loathe  ?  That  she  has  stolen 
to  midnight  inter/iews  with  him,  leaving  this  house  as  a 
thief  leaves  it?  That  she  has  cast  all  modesty  from  her?  " 


"  Do  not,"  Sutton  cried,  his  face  flushing  hotly, 
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be  too  hard  on  her!  Captain  Clyne,  I  beg— I  beg  you  to  be 
merciful." 

"  It  is  she  who  is  hard  on  herself!  But  have  no  fear," 
Qyne  continued,  in  a  voice  cold  as  the  winter  fells  and  as 
pitiless.  "  I  shall  give  her  fifteen  minutes  to  come  to  her 
senses  and  behave  herself — ^not  as  a  decent  woman,  I  no 
longer  ask  that,  but  as  a  woman,  any  woman,  the  lowest, 
would  behave  herself,  to  save  a  child's  life.  And  if  she  behaves 
herself— well.  And,  if  not,  sir,  it  is  not  I  who  will  punish  her, 
but  the  law!" 

"  She  will  speak,"  the  chaplain  said.  "  I  think  s^e  will 
speak — for  you." 

He  was  deeply  and  honestly  concerned  for  the  girl:  full  of 
pity  for  her,  though  he  did  not  understand  her. 

"  But— suppose  I  saw  her  first?  "  he  suggested.  "  Just 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  could  explain." 

"  Nothing  that  I  cannot,"  Captain  Clyne  answered  grimly. 
"  And  for  a  few  minutes !  Do  you  not  consider,"  with  a  look 
of  suspicion,  "that  there  has  been  delay  enough  already? 
And  too  much !  Fifteen  minutes,"  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
bitter  laugh,  "  she  shall  have,  and  not  one  minute  more,  if 
she  were  my  sister ! " 

Mr.  Sutton's  face  turned  red  again. 

"  Remember,  sir,"  he  said  bravely,  "  that  she  was  going 
to  be  your  wife." 

"  I  do  remember  it ! "  Clyne  retorted  with  a  withering 
glance.  "  And  thank  God  for  His  mercy." 
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Nadin  and  the  others  had  not  left  her  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  Henrietta  heard  his  voice  under  the  window.  She  was 
still  flushed  and  heated,  sore  with  the  things  which  they  had 
said  to  her,  bruised  and  battered  by  their  violence  and  bluster. 
Indignation  still  burned  in  her;  and  astonishment  that  they 
could  not  see  the  case  as  she  saw  it.  The  argument  in  her 
own  niind  was  clear.  They  must  prove  that  Walterson  had 
committed  this  new  crimej  they  must  prove  that  if  she 
betrayed  the  man  she  would  save  the  child— and  she  would 
speak.  Or  she  would  speak  if  they  would  undertake  to  release 
the  man  were  he  not  guilty.  But  short  of  that,  no.  She  would 
not  turn  informer  against  him,  whom  she  had  chosen  in  her 
folly— except  to  save  life.  What  could  be  more  clear,  what 
more  fair,  what  more  logical .'  And  was  k  not  monstrous  to 
ask  aught  beyond  this  ? 

She  had  wrought  herself  in  truth  to  an  almost  hysterical 
stubbornness  on  the  point.  The  romantic  bent  that  had  led 
her  to  the  verge  of  ruin  still  incHned  her  feelings.  Yet  when 
she  heard  the  father's  step  approaching  along  the  passage, 
she  trembled.  Sh-^  gazed  in  terror  at  the  door.  The  prospect 
of  the  father's  tears,  the  father's  supplication,  shook  her. 
She  had  to  say  to  herself,  '*  I  must  not  tell,  I  must  not!  I 
must  not !  "  as  if  the  repetition  of  the  words  would  strengthen 
her  under  the  torture  of  his  appeal.  And  when  he  entered, 
in  the  fear  of  what  he  might  say  she  was  before  him.  She  did' 
not  look  at  him,  nor  heed  what  message  his  face  conveyed— 
or  she  had  been  frozen  into  silence.  But  in  a  panic  she  rushed 
on  the  subject, 

"  I  am  sorry,  oh,  I  am  so  sorry! "  she  cried,  tears  in  her 
voice.  "  I  would  speak,  if  I  could,  I  would  indeed.  But  I 
cannot,"  distressfully.  "I  must  not!  And  I  beg  you  to  spare 
me  your  reproaches," 

"  I  have  none  to  make  to  you,"  he  said. 

It  was  his  tone,  rather  than  his  words,  which  cut  her  like 
a  whip, 
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"  None ! "  she  cried.  "  Ah,  but  you  blame  me?  I  am  sure 
you  do." 

«  »"  ^  ^°  "°*  ^'^'"^  y°"'"  ^^  r^^plied  in  the  same  cold  tone. 
My  busmess  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  reproaches  or 
with  blame.   I  give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  tell  me  what  you 
know,  and  all  you  know,  of  the  man  Walterson's  whereabouts. 
That  told,  f  have  no  more  to  say  to  you." 
She  looked  at  him  as  one  thunderstruck, 
"  And  if  I  do  not  do  that,"  she  murmured,  "  within  fifteen 
minutes  ?  If  I  do  not  tell  you  ?  " 

"  You  will  go  to  Appleby  gaol,"  he  said  in  the  same  passion- 
less tone.  "  To  herd  with  your  like,  with  such  women  as  may 
be  there."  He  laid  his  watch  on  the  table,  beside  his  whip  and 
glove;  and  he  looked  not  at  her,  but  at  it. 

"  And  you ?  You  will  send  me?  "  she  answered. 
"  I?  "  he  replied  slowly.  "  No,  I  shall  merely  undo  what 
I  did  before.  My  coming  last  time  saved  you  from  the  fate 
which  your  taste  for  low  company  had  earned.  This  time  I 
stand  aside  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  I  had  never 
come.  There  is,  let  me  remind  you,  a  minute  gone." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  face  colourless,  but  her  eyes  un- 
daunted. But  the  look  was  wasted,  for  he  looked  only  at 
his  watch. 

You  are  come,  then,"  she  said,  her  voice  shaking  a 
little,  "  not  to  reproach  me,  but  to  insult  me!  To  outrage 
me ! "  '^ 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  you,"  he  answered. 

The  words,  the  tone,  lashed  her  in  the  face.  Her  nostrils 
quivered. 

"  You  think  only  of  your  child !  "  she  cried. 

"  That  is  all,"  he  answered.  And  then  in  the  same  passion- 
less tone,  "  Lo  not  waste  time." 

"  Do  not " 

"  Do  not  waste  time !  "  he  repeated.  "  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say  to  you." 

She  stood  as  one  stunned;  dazed  by  his  treatment  of  her; 
shaken  to  the  soul  by  his  relentless,  pitiless  tone,  by  his  thinly 
veiled  hatred. 

He  who  had  before  been  cold,  precise  and  just,  was  become 
inhuman,  implacable,  a  stone.    Presently,  "  Three  minutes 
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"  And  if  I  teU  you  ?  "  she  answered  in  a  voice  which,  thourii 
low,  vibrated  with  resentment,  "  if  1  tell  you  what  you  w^ 
to  know,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  shall  save  the  child— I  trust.  Certainly  I  shall  save  him 
from  further  suffering." 

"And  what  of  me?" 

"  You  will  escape  for  this  time." 

Her  breast  heaved  with  the  passion  she  restrained  Her 
foot  tapped  the  floor,  her  fingers  drjmmed  on  the  table, 
buch  treatment  was  not  fit  trea^-nent  for  a  dog,  much  less 
for  a  woman,  a  gentlewoman!  And  his  injustice !  How  dared 
Jt  u-  ■  x?^"^  he:  What  had  she  done  to  deserve  it? 
Mothing!  No,  nothing  to  deserve  this. 

Meanwhile  h-  seemed  to  have  eves  onlv  for  his  watch  laid 
open  on  the  table  before  him.  But  he  noted  the  signs,'  and 
he  fancied  that  she  was  about  to  break  down,  that  she  was 
yielding,  that  in  a  moment  she  would  fall  to  weeping  perhaos 
would  fall  on  her  knees-and  tell  liim  all.  A  faint  surpri.se. 
therefore,  pierced  his  pitiless  composure  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  minute,  she  spoke  in  a  tone  that  was  comparatively 
calm  and  decided.  ' 

"  You  have  forgotten,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that  I  am  of 
your  blood !  That  I  was  to  be  your  wife !  " 

"  It  was  you  who  forgot  that !  "  he  rephed. 

She  had  her  riposte  ready. 

"  And  wisely!  "  she  answered,  "  and  \visely I  How  wisely 
you  have  proved  to  me  to-day— you  "—with  scorn  ecual 
to  his  own—"  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  me,  a  helpless 
woman,  on  the  mere  chance  of  saving  your  child !  Who  are 
wilhng  to  send  me,  a  woman  of  your  blood,  to  prison  and  to 
shame,  to  herd— you  have  said  it  yourself— with  such  vile 
women  as  prisons  hold!  And  that  on  the  mere  chance  of 
saving  your  son !  For  shame,  Captain  Clyne,  for  shame !  " 

You  are  wasting  time,"  he  answered.   "  You  have  eight 
minutes."  * 

"  You  are  determined  that  I  shall  go?  " 

"Or  speak."    . 

"Will  you  not  hear,"  she  asked  slowly,  "  what  I  have  to 
say  on  my  side?  What  reason  I  have  for  not  speaking? 
What  excuse  ?  What  extenuation  of  my  conduct  ?  " 

"  No."  he  replied.     "  Your  reasons  for  speaking  or  not 
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speaking,  worcr  conduct  or  misamduct,  are  nothing  to  me. 
I  am  thinking  of  my  child." 
"And  not  at  all  of  me?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Yet  listen,"  s^  said,  with  something  approaching  menace 
in  her  tone,  "  for  you  will  think  of  me!  You  will  think  of 
me— presently '  When  it  i-  too  late,  Captain  Clyne,  you  will 
remember  that  stood  before  }'ou,  that  I  was  alone  and  help- 
less, and  that  you  woaid  not  hear  my  reasons  nor  my  excuses. 
You  will  rememiwtr  tiiat  I  was  a  girl,  abandoned  by  all,  left 
alone  anmng  strangers  and  spies,  without  friend  or  adviser." 

"I,"  he  said,  caldiv  interropting  her,  "  was  willing  to 
advise  you.  But  you  tiMik  your  own  path.  You  know  that." 

"  I  know,"  she  retorsed  wit:£  sudden  passion,  "  that  you 
were  wilimg  to  insult  me !  Thar,  rou  were  willing  to  set  me, 
because  I  had  committetian  act  ai  folly,  as  low  as  the  lowest  1 
So  low  that  all  men  were  the  sajae-ro  me !  So  low  that  I  might 
be  handed  like  a  cart*-  >  daugteer  who  had  misbehaved  her- 
self, to  the  first  man  wno  was  willing  to  cover  her  disgrace. 
That !  that  was  your  w&v  of  helping  me  and  advising  me !  " 

"  In  two  minutes,"  iie  said  in  measured  accents,  "  the  time 
will  be  up: " 

He  appeared  to  be  quite  unmoved  bv  her  reproaches.  His 
manner  was  as  cold,  as  repellent,  as  iiarsh  as  ever.  But  he 
was  not  so  entirely  untouched  as  he  wished  her  to  think. 
For  the  time,  indeed,  his  heart  was  numbed  by  anxiety,  his 
breast  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  gnp  of  suspense.  But 
the  barbed  arrows  of  lier  reproaches  stuck  and  remained. 
And  presently  the  wounds  would  smart  and  rankle,  troubling 
his  conscienf"^,  if  not  his  heart.  It  is  possible  that  he  had 
already  a  suspicion  of  this.  If  so,  it  onlv  deepened  his  rage 
and  his  hostility. 

With  the  same  pitiless  composure,  he  -epeated,  "  In  two 
minutes.  There  is  still  time,  but  no  more  oian  time." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  you  do  nan  wish  to  hear  my 
reasons  ?  " 

"  For  silence  ?  I  do  not." 

"  They  will  not  turn  you"— her  -Tjicc  shook  under  the 
maddening  sense  of  his  injustice — "  waatever  they  are?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  they  will  not  Ami  havmg  said  that 
I  have  said  all  that  I  propose  to  say." 
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"  You  condemn  me  unheard?  " 

"  I  condemn  you?  No,  the  law  will  condemn  you.  if  you 
are  condemned." 

•  j'^^^"  ^'  ^°°'"  ^^^  answerec^.  with  a  beating  heart— for 
mdignation  almost  choked  her—"  have  said  all  that  I  prooose 
to  say.   All!"  ^    ^ 

"  Think !  Think,  girl ! "  he  cried. 

She  was  silent. 

He  closed  his  watch  with  a  shaq),  clicking  sound,  and  put 
It  m  his  fob.  '^ 

"  You  will  not  speak?  "  he  said. 

"Nol" 

Then  passion,  long  restrained,  long  kept  under,  swept  him 
away.  He  took  a  stride  forward,  and  before  she  guessed 
what  he  would  be  at,  he  had  seized  her  wrist,  gripping  it 
cruelly.  '  o  rr    o 

"  But  you  shall !— you  shall !  "  he  cried.  His  face,  dark  with 
passion,  was  close  to  hers,  he  pressed  her  a  pace  backwards. 
"  You  vixen !  Speak  now !  "  he  cried.   "  Speak  1 " 
"  Let  me  go !  "  she  cried  furiously. 
"  Speak  or  I  will  force  it  from  you.   Where  is  he  ?  " 
"  I  will  never  speak ! "  she  panted,  struggling  with  him, 
and  trying  to  snatch  her  prm  from  him.  "  I  will  never  speak  I 
You  coward !  Let  me  r  ,  |  " 
"  Speak  or  I  will  bia^k  ^  <  ur  wrist,"  he  hissed. 
He  was  hurting  hei   horribly.     But,    "Never!    Neverl 
Never!"    She  shrieked  the  word  at  him,  her  face  white 
with  rage  and  pain,  her  eyes  blazing.    "  Never,  vou  coward. 
You  coward !   Let  me  go  I " 

He  let  her  go  then—too  late  remembering  himself.  He 
stepped  back.  Breathing  hard,  she  leant  against  the  table, 
and  nursed  her  bruised  wrist  in  the  other  hand.  Her  face 
ail  instant  before  white,  now  flamed  with  anger.  Never,  never 
since  she  was  a  little  child  had  she  been  so  treated,  so  handled  I 
Ever}'  fibre  in  her  was  in  revolt.  But  she  did  not  speak.  She 
only,  rocking  herself  slightly  to  and  fro,  scathed  him  with 
her  eyes.  The  coward !  The  coward ! 

And  he  was  as  yet  too  angrj— though  he  had  remembered 
himself  and  released  her— to  feel  much  shame  for  what  he 
had  done.  He  was  too  wrapt  in  the  boy  and  his  object  to  think 
soberiy  of  anything  else.  He  went,  hjs  hand  shaking  a  httk, 
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his  face  disordered  by  the  outbreak,  to  the  beir  and  rang  it. 
As  he  turned  again, 

"  Your  ruin  be  on  your  own  head !  "  he  cried. 

And  he  looked  at  her,  hating  her,  hating  her  rebellious 
bearing. 

He  saw  in  her,  with  her  glowing  cheeks  and  eyes  bright 
with  revolt,  the  murderess  of  his  boy.  What  else,  since,  if  it 
was  not  her  plan,  she  covered  it  ?  Since,  if  it  was  not  her  deed, 
she  would  not  stay  it?  She  must  be  one  of  those  feminine 
monsters,  those  Brinvilliers,  blonde  and  innocent  to  the  eye, 
whom  passion  degraded  to  the  lowest!  Whom  a  cursed' 
infatuation  made  suddenly  most  base,  driving  them  to 
excesses  and  crimes. 

While  she,  her  breast  boiling  with  indignation,  her  heart 
burstmg  with  the  sense  of  bodily  outrage,  of  bodily  pain 
forgot  the  anguish  he  was  suffering.  She  forgot  the  provoca- 
tion that  had  exasperated  him  to  madness,  that  had  driven 
him  to  violence.  She  saw  in  him  a  cowardly  bully,  a  man 
cruel,  without  shame  or  feeling.  She  fully  believed  now  that 
he  had  flogged  a  seaman  to  death.  V^'hv  not,  since  he  had  so 
treated  her?  Why  not,  since  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no 
torture  to  which  he  would  not  resort,  if  he  dared,  to  wrimr 
from  her  the  secret  he  desired  ? 

And  a  torrent  of  words,  a  flood  of  scathing  reproaches  and 
fierce  home-truths,  rose  to  her  lips.  But  she  repressed  them. 
To  complain  was  to  add  to  her  humiliation,  to  augment  her 
shame.  To  protest  was  to  stoop  lower.  And,  strung  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  animosity,  they  remained  confronring  one 
another  in  silence,  until  the  door  opened  and  Justice  Homyold 
entered,  followed  by  his  clerk.  After  these  Nadin,  Bishop, 
Mr.  Sutton  and  two  or  three  more  trooped  in  until  tiie  room 
was  half  full  of  people. 

It  was  clear  that  they  had  had  their  orders  below,  and 
knew  what  to  expect ;  for  all  looked  gra\'e,  and  some  nervous. 
Even  Homyold  betrayed  by  his  air,  half  sheepish  and  laalf 
pompous,  that  he  was  not  quite  comfortable. 
"  The  young  lady  has  not  spoken  ?  "  he  said. 
"  No,"  Clyne  answered,  breathing  quickly.   He  could  not  in 
a  moment  n  turn  to  his  ordinar}-  self.  "  She  refuses  to  speak." 
"  You  have  laid  before  her  reasons?  '' 
He  averted  his  eyes. 
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"  I  have  said  all  I  can,"  he  muttered  sullenly.  "  I  have 
assured  myself  th^t  she  is  privy  to  this  matter,  and  I  with- 
draw the  informal  undertaking  which  I  gave  a  fortnight  ago 
that  she  should  be  forthcoming  if  wanted.  Unless,  therefore, 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  landlord's  bail— but  that  is  for  you." 

Mr.  Homyold  shook  his  head. 

"With  this  new  charge  advanced?  "  he  said.  "  No,  I  am 
afraid  not.  Certainly  not.  But  p  rliaps,"  looking  at  her. "  the 
young  lady  will  still  change  her  mind.  To  change  the  mind  " 
—with  a  feeble  grin—"  is  a  Ifdy's  privilege." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  anything,"  Henrietta  said,  with  a 
catch  in  her  breath.  She  hid  her  smarting,  tingling  wrist 
behind  her.  She  might  have  complained;  but  not  for  the 
world  would  she  have  let  them  know  what  he  had  done  to 
her,  what  she  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  was  standing  in  the  background,  stepped 
forward. 

"  Miss  Damer,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I  beg  you,  I  implore 
you  to  think." 

^  "I  have  thought,"  she  answered  with  stubborn  anger. 
"  And  if  I  could  help  him,"  she  pointed  to  Clyne,  "  if  I  could 
help  him  by  hfting  my  finger " 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!"  the  chaplain  cried,  appalled  by  her 
vehemence.  "  Don't  say  that !  Don't  say  that !  " 


re- 


"What  shall  I  say,  then?"  she  answered— still  she  ., 
membered  herself.  "  I  have  told  you,"  she  continued,  "  that 
I  know  nothing  of  the  abduction  of  his  child.   That  is  all  I 


have  to  say." 
Homyold  shook  his  sleek  head  again. 
"  I  am  afraid  that  won't  do,"  he  said. 


What  "—con- 


sulting Nadin  with  his  eye—"  what  do  the  officers  say?  " 
Nadin  laughed  curtly. 

"Not  by  no  means,  it  won't  do!  "he  said.  "What  she  says 
is  slap  up  against  the  evidence,  sir,  and  evidence  strong 
enough  to  hang  a  man.  The  truth  is,  your  reverence,  the 
young  lady  has  had  every  chance,  and  all  said  and  done  we 
are  losing  time.  And  time  is  more  than  money !  The  sooner 
she  is  under  lock  and  key  the  better." 

"You  apply  that  she  be  committed?"  Homyold  asked 
slowly. 


I  do,  sir. 
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The  justice  looked  at  Bishop. 

"  Do  you  join  in  the  application?  "  he  asked. 

The  officer  nodded,  but  with  evident  reluctance. 

The  clerk,  who  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  comer  of  the 
table  and  laid  some  papers  before  him,  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
inkhom,  which  he  carried  at  his  button-hole.  He  prepared  to 
write.  "  On  the  charge  of  being  accessory  ?  "  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Before  or  after,  Mr.  Nadin  ?  " 

"  Both,"  said  Nadin. 

"  After,"  said  Bishop. 

The  clerk  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  began 
to  write;  but  slowly,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  leave  as  long  as 
possible  a  locus  penitentia.  It  was  a  feeling  shared  by  all 
except  Captain  Clyne,  Even  the  Manchester  man,  hardened 
as  he  was  by  a  rude  life  in  the  roughest  of  towns,  had  had 
jobs  more  to  his  taste — and  wished  it  done;  while  the  feeling 
of  the  greater  part  was  one  of  pity.  The  girl  was  so  young, 
her  breeding  and  refinement  were  so  manifest,  her  courage  so 
high,  she  confronted  them  so  bravely,  that  they  were  sensible 
of  something  cruel  in  their  attitude  to  her;  gathered  as  they 
were  many  to  one — and  that  one  a  woman  with  no  one  of 
her  sex  beside  her.  They  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  using  force 
to  her.  And  now  it  was  really  come  to  the  point  of  imprison- 
ing her,  those  who  had  a  notion  what  a  prison  was  disliked  it 
most;  tearing  not  only  that  she  might  resist  removal  and 
CAVL^"  a  Ixeart-rending  scene,  but  still  more  that  she  had 
unknown  sufferings  before  her. 

For  the  prisons  of  that  day  were  not  the  prisons  of  to-day. 
There  was  no  separation  of  one  class  of  offenders  from  another. 
There  were  no  separate  cells,  there  were  rarely  even  separate 
beds.  Girls  awaiting  trial  were  liable  to  be  locked  up  with 
the  worst  women  felons.  Nay,  the  very  warders  were  often 
old  offenders,  who  had  earned  their  places  by  favour.  In  small 
country  prisons  conditions  were  better,  but  air,  light,  space 
and  cleanliness  were  woefully  lacking.  Something  might  be 
done,  no  doubt,  to  soften  the  lot  of  a  prisoner  of  Henrietta's 
class ;  but  indulgence  depended  on  the  whim  of  the  jailer — 
who  at  Appleby  was  a  blacksmith ! — and  could  be  withdrawn 
as  easily  as  it  was  granted. 

Suddenly  the  clerk  looked  up  over  his  -glasses.  "  The  full 
name,"  he  said,  "  if  you  please," 
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"Henrietta  Mary  Damer."  It  was  Clyne  who  spoke. 
The  clerk  added  the  name,  and  rising  from  his  seat  offered 

innlK"fl      •  ^*  "'i^''™^*'-    But  Homyold  hesitated.    He 
looked  flurried,  and  something  startled. 

"But  should  not »  he  murmured,  "ought  we  not  to 

communicate  with  her  brother-with-Sir  Charles?     He 
must  be  her  guardian ! "  '-liwics  r     xte 

J' ^"  Svf''^^^i"   ^'y"^   answered,   "has   repudiated   all 

seE    aL   h  ^°"l^  ^-  "^^'^^  '"  ^PP'y  '^  ^™-  ^  have 
seeii  him.  And  the  matter  is  a  criminal  matter  " 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  her  colour  faded  suddenly.  And 

m  the  eyes  o£  one  or  two  she  seemed  a  more  pitiful  figure 

standing  alone  and  mute,  than  before.    But  for  the  awe  in' 

which  they  held  Clyne,  and  their  knowledge  of  4  reasTf^r 

7Z^'  i^%f  ^5'^'"  ^^  ^"g  "T^"^  Gilson,  who  w^one 
of  those  by  the  door,  would  have  intervened.    As  it  was 
Hornyo  d  stooped  to  the  table  and  signed  the  form-or  was' 
signing  It  when  the  clerk  spoke.  *"™-or  was 

."1^5°^^.^°"'^"^'  y°"''  reverence,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
The  debtors  quarters  at  Appleby,  where  they'd  be  sure  to 
put  the  young  lady,  are  as  good  as  under  water  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Kendal's  nearer,  she'd  be  better  there.  And 
you  ve  power  to  say  which  it  shall  be." 

J!i  u^^'^^'l^^y  ^^°"^yo'd  assented.  The  name  was  altered 
and  he  signed  the  committal. 

As  he  rose  from  the  table,  constraint  fell  on  one  and  all 
w^c^.r."  m'^  nervously  what  was  to  come  next;   and  it 
was  left  to  Nadm  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  "  Landlord '  " 

^inulf'  ^Ta^  ^^  "^^  ^^^'^  "*  ^^^«  ^^'  Kendal  in  ten 
minutes.   And  send  your  servant  to  go  with  the  young  lady 

SkelTBi^hop.'?^^  '''''''''  ^'^^  ''''  --^-  Y-'^  ^^ 
Bishop  assented  in  a  low  tone,  and  Gilson  went  out  to  give 
I^.°/k  •  "°"^y°^d  s^d  something  to  Clyne,  and  they  taUced 
together  m  low  tones  and  with  averted  faces.  Then  still 
talking,  they  moved  to  the  door  and  went  out  without  W- 
mg  towards  her.   The  clerk  gathered  up  his  papers,  hanXl 

Tred  tan1'°Prf/"''T^  '^'  °'^^  iogethrwith  a  pi^ 
tiff  S.  •  K  ^  ^^^^'}^>  too,  rose  and  followed  the  magis- 
trate, making  her  an  awkward  bow  as  he  passed.  Mr.  Sutton 
alone  remained,  and,  pale  and  excited,  fidgeted  to  and  fro 
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he  could  not  bear  to  stay,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  the 
girl  alone  with  the  officers.  Possibly— but  to  do  him  justice 
this  went  for  little— he  might  by  staying  commend  himself 
to  her,  he  might  wipe  out  the  awkward  impression  made  by 
the  night's  adventure.  But  Clyne  put  in  his  head  and  called 
him  in  a  peremptory  tone;  and  he  had  to  go  with  a  feeble 
apologetic  glance  at  her.  She  was  left  standing  by  the  table, 
alone  with  the  officers. 

For  an  instant  she  looked  wildly  at  the  door.  Then,  "  May 
I  go  to  my  room  now  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Not  alone,"  Nadin  answered— but  civilly,  for  him.  "  In 
a  moment  the  woman  will  be  here,  and  you  can  go  with  her. 
It's  not  quite  regular,  but  we'll  stretch  a  point.  But  yot 
must  not  be  long,  miss !  You'll  have  no  need,"  with  a  faint 
grin,  "  of  many  frocks,  or  furbelows,  where  you're  going." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

MR.   SUTTON'S  NEW  r6lE 

When  the  chaise  which  carried  the  prisoner  to  Kendal  had 
left  the  inn,  and  the  search  parties  had  gone  their  way  under 
leaders  who  knew  the  country,  and  the  long  tail  of  the  last 
shaggy  pony  had  whisked  itself  out  of  sight,  a  dulhiess 
exceeding  that  of  November  settled  down  on  the  inn  by  the 
lake.    The  road  in  front  ran,  a  dull,  unbroken  ribbon,  along 
the  water-side;    and  alone  and  melancholy  the  chaplain 
walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  last  man  left.    Occa- 
sionally Mrs.  Gilson  appeared  at  the  door  and  looked  this 
way  and  that;   but  her  eye  was  sombre  and  her  manner 
did  not  invite  approach  or  confidence.    Occasionally,  too, 
Modest  Ann's  face  was  pressed  against  the  window  of  the 
coffee-room,  where  she  was  setting  out  the  long  table  against 
evemng;   but  she  was  disguised  in  tears  and  temper,  and 
before  Mr.  Sutton  could  identify  the  phenomenon,  or  grasp 
Its  meaning,  she  was  gone.    The  frosty  promise  of  the  morn- 
ing had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  leaden  clouds  dulled  sky 
and  lake,  and  hung  heavy  and  black  on  the  scarred  forehead 
of  Bow  Fell.    Mr.  Sutton  looked  above  and  below,  and  this 
way  and  that,  and,  too  restless  to  go  in,  found  no  comfort 
wthout.    He  wished  that  he  had  gone  with  the  searchers, 
though  he  knew  not  a  step  of  the  country.    He  wished  that 
he  had  said  more  for  the  giri,  and  stood  up  for  her  more 
firmly,  though  to  do  so  had  been  to  quarrel  with  his  patron. 
Above  all,  he  wished  that  he  had  never  seen  her,  never  given 
way  to  the  temptation  to  aspire  to  her,  never  started  in 
pursuit  of  her— last  of  all,  that  he  had  never  stooped  to  spy 
on  her.    He  was  ill  content  with  himself  and  his  work;  ill 
content  with  the  worid,  his  patron,  everybody,  everything. 
No  man  was  ever  worse  content. 

For  Nemesis  in  an  unexpected  form  was  overtaking,  nay, 
even  as  he  walked  the  road,  had  overtaken  the  chaplain. 
He  had  come  to  marry,  he  remained  to  love;  he  had  come 
to  enjoy,  he  remained  to  suffer.  He  had  come,  dazzled  by 
the  girl's  rank  and  fortune,  that  rank  and  that  fortune  which 
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he  had  thought  so  much  above  himself,  and  to  which  her 
beauty  added  so  piquant  and  delicate  a  charm.  And,  lo, 
it  was  neither  her  rank,  nor  her  fortune,  nor  her  beauty  that, 
as  he  walked,  beat  at  his  heart  and  would  be  heard,  would 
have  entrance;  but  the  girl's  lonely  plight  and  her  disgrace 
and  her  trouble.  On  a  sudden,  as  he  went  helplessly  and 
aimlessly  and  unhappily  up  and  down  the  road,  he  recognised 
the  truth;  he  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  His 
eyes  filled,  his  feelings  overcame  him — and  no  man  was  ever 
more  surprised.  He  had  to  walk  a  little  way  down  the  road 
before,  out  of  ken  of  the  house,  he  dared  to  wipe  the  tears 
from  his  cheeks.  Nor  even  then  could  he  refrain  from  one 
or  two  foolish,  unmanly  gasps. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  I  was— such  a  fool! "  he  muttered. 
"  Such  a  fool !    I  didn't  think  it ! " 

When  he  regained  command  of  himself  he  found  that  his 
feet  had  borne  him  to  the  gate-pillar  where  so  much  had 
happened  the  previous  day.  To  the  very  place  where  he 
had  surprised  Henrietta  as  she  arranged  her  signal,  and 
where  she  had  so  nearly  surprised  him  in  the  act  of  watching 
her!  In  his  new-bom  repentance,  in  his  new-bom  honesty 
he  hated  the  place;  he  hated  it  only  less  than  he  hated  the 
conduct  of  which  it  reminded  him.  And  partly  out  of  senti- 
ment, partly  out  of  some  unowned  notion  of  doing  penance, 
he  turned  and  slowly  retraced  her  course  to  the  inn,  tread- 
ing as  far  as  possible  where  she  had  trodden.  When  he 
reached  the  door  he  did  not  go  in,  but,  unwilling  to  face  any 
one,  he  went  on  as  far  as  a  seat  on  the  foreshore,  where  he 
had  seen  her  sit.  And  the  sentiment  of  her  presence  still 
forming  the  attraction,  he  wondered  if  she  had  paused  there 
on  that  moming,  or  if  she  had  gone  indoors  at  once. 

He  was  so  unhappy  that  he  did  not  feel  the  cold.  The 
thought  of  her  warmed  him,  and  he  sat  for  a  minute  or  two, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  gloomy  face  of  the  lake  that,  towards 
the  farther  shore,  frowned  more  darkly  under  the  shadow 
of  the  woods.  He  wished  that  he  understood  her  conduct 
better,  that  he  had  the  clue  to  it.  He  wished  that  he  under- 
stood her  refusal  to  speak.  But  right  or  wrong,  she  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  loved  her.  Ay,  right  or  wrong  1  For  good 
or  ill  1  Still  he  sighed,  for  all  was  very  dark.  And  presently 
he  went  to  rise. 
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cherished  long  Pane/  thltT  :i-7  '^'-  °^^^"  '■^'^d  and 
lies  abroad  now-  and  Mr  S.?t t"'''  t'^ HV''  ^^^^^^^  ^«  ^^ 
did-bent  hfs  ey^s  on  tt  scra^^^^  knowing  what  he 

on  one  mor^eL  a  1  ttle  arVerfh^;  .>?  ''^'^^''S-sighted,  and 
word  "  gate  "  ^        ^  '^^  neighbours,  he  read  the 

might  have  torn^  up  th^  letter  anH  ^'"l?  '"^^  l^^  ^^'^'^ 
abroad.  If  so  the  secret  lay  arhirfeetandl  h^'  .^^^'^ 
and  took  it  up,  he  might  hefp  her  '  "^"^  '^  ^'  ''""'P'^ 

We  hung  in  doubt  a  few  second<?     Vnr-  u^ 

si^e  of  dioe,  and'iscoE  by t:!,^:" ^^1^^"' *! 
there  round  the  seat      Rphir^Y  moisture  strewn  here  and 

more.    Doubtless  the  unnH  »!i!i  f  i  ''"^"T "^  could  find  no 
earring  wha,  he  hadru'd'^ddt Vms'  h^d-V"^"; 

..3.  .e.  hard  th"a."  ^rhX'Ji^  ^f*  G^d^n";'' S: 
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straight  edges  of  the  paper,  he  contrived  in  eight  or  nine 
minutes  to  piece  the  letter  together;  to  such  an  extent,  at 
any  rate,  as  enabled  him  to  gather  its  drift.  About  a  fifth 
of  the  words  were  missing;  and  among  these  missing  words 
were  the  openmg  phrase,  the  last  two  words,  and  about  a 
score  m  the  body  of  the  note.  But  the  gist  of  the  message 
was  clear,  its  tone  and  feeling  survived;  and  they  not  only 
negatived  the  notion  that  Henrietta  was  in  league  with 
Walterson,  but  presented  in  all  its  strength  the  appeal  which 
his  prayer  must  needs  have  made  to  the  heart  of  a  romantic 
girl. 

".  •  .  ed  you  ill,  but  men  are  not  as  women  and  I  was 
tempted  ...  I  do  not  ask  ..  .  forgive  ...  I  ask  you  to 
save  me.  I  am  in  your  hands.  If  you  .  .  .  the  heart  to 
leave  me  to  a  .  .  .  lent  death,  all  is  said.  If  you  have 
mercy  meet  my  .  .  .  ger  at  ten  to-mor  .  .  .  ning 
Troutbeck  lane  comes  down  to  the  lake.  As  I  hope  to  live 
you  run  no  risk  and  can  suffer  no  harm.  If  yr  are  merci 
.  .  .  spare  me  ...  put  a  .  .  .  stone,  befor,  noon  to- 
morrow, on  the  post  of  the  .  .  .  gate.  .  .  ." 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Sutton's  first  feeling,  when  he  had 
assured  himself  of  the  truth,  was  an  excessive,  furious  in- 
dignation against  his  patron.    He  forgot,  in  his  pity  for  the 
girl,  the  provocation  which  Captain  Clyne  had  suffered.    He 
forgot  the  child's  peril  and  the  pressure  which  this  had  laid 
on  the  father's  feelings.    He  forgot  the  light  in  which  the 
girl's  stubborn  silence  had  placed  her  in  the  eyes  of  one  who 
believed  that  she  could  save  by  a  word  that  which  he  held 
more  precious  than  his  life.    The  chaplain  was  a  narrow, 
and  in  secret  a  conceited  man;  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
things  that  ill  became  his  cloth.    But  he  had  under  his  cloth 
a  heart  that  oncf       'sed  was  capable  of  generous  passion. 
And  as  he  stalkeci  ^^  and  down  the  room  in  a  frenzy  of  love 
and  pity  and  indignation,  he  longed  for  the  moment  which 
should  see  him  face  to  face  with  Captain  Clyne.    The  letter 
once  shown,  he  did  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  freeing  the  giri;  and  he  yearned  for  the 
return  of  the  search  parties.    It  was  past  four  already;  in 
the  valley  it  was  growing  dusk.    Yet  if  Clyne  returned  soon 
the  girl  might  be  released  before  night.    She  might  be  spared 
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the  humiliation,  it  might  well  be  the  misery,  of  a  night  in 
prison. 

His  room  looked  to  the  ,jk  of  the  inn;  and  here  where 
all  the  afternoon  had  been  plucking  of  ducks  and  fowls,  and 
slicing  of  flitches — for  some  of  the  searchers  would  need  to 
be  fed— lights  were  beginning  to  shine  and  a  cheerful  stir 
and  a  warm  promise  of  comfort  to  prevail.  From  the  kitchen, 
where  the  jacks  were  turning,  firelight  streamed  across  the 
yard,  and  pattens  clicked,  and  dogs  occasionally  yelped; 
and  now  and  again  Mrs.  Gilson's  voice  clacked  strenuously. 
In  the  heat  of  his  feelings  Mr.  Sutton  compared  this  outlook 
with  the  cold  quarters  that  held  his  Henrietta;  and  tears 
rose  anew  as  he  pictured  the  dank  prison  yard  and  the  bare 
stone  rooms,  and  the  squalor  and  the  company.  After  that 
he  could  not  sit  still.  He  could  not  wait.  He  must  be  act- 
ing. He  must  tell  his  discovery  to  some  one,  no  matter  to 
whom.  He  arranged  the  letter  between  the  pages  of  a  book, 
and,  having  arranged  it,  took  the  book  under  his  arm  and 
ran  downstairs.  At  the  door  of  her  snuggery  he  came  upon 
Mrs.  Gilson,  who  had  just  had  words  with  Modest  Ann.  She 
eyed  him  sourly. 

"  I  want  to  show  you  something ! "  he  said  impetuously, 
forgetting  his  fear  of  her.  "  I  have  discovered  something, 
ma'am !    A  thing  of  the  utmost  importance." 

She  grunted. 

"  If  it  has  to  dc  with  the  cliild,"  she  said  gnidgingly,  "  I'll 
hear  it,  and  thank  you." 

"  It  has  nauf-ht  to  do  with  the  child,"  he  ancwered  bluntly. 
"  It  has  to  do  with  Miss  Damer." 

"  Then  I'll  have  naught  to  do  with  it ! "  the  landlady  re- 
torted with  equal  bluntness,  pursing  up  her  lips  and  speak- 
ing as  drily  as  a  file.    "  I've  washed  my  hands  of  her." 

'But  listen  to  me!"  he  rephed.  "List  n  to  me,  Mrs. 
Gilson !    Here's  a  young  lady " 

"That's  behaved  bad  from  the  beginning — bad!"  the 
landlady  answered,  cutting  him  short.  "  As  bad  as  woman 
could !  A  woman,  indeed,  would  have  had  some  heart,  and 
not  have  left  an  innocent  child  in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of 
murderous  villains !  No,  no,  my  gentleman,  you'll  not  per- 
suade me.  An  egg  is  good  or  had,  as  you  find  it,  and  'tis  no 
good  saying  that  the  yolk  is  go^,d  when  the  white  is  tainted." 
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"  But  see  here,  ma'am  "—he  was  bursting  with  indigna- 
t»on—   you  are  entirely  wrong!    Entirely  wrong!  " 

"Then  your  reverence  had  best  speak  to  Captain  Clyne 

for  It's  not  my  business ! "  Mrs.  Gilson  retorted  crushingly! 

'  I'm  no  scholar  and  don't  meddle  with  writings."    And 

she  turned  her  broad  back  upon  him  and  the  book  wliich  he 

proffered  her. 

Mr.  Sutton  stood  a  moment  in  anger  equal  to  his  discom- 
fiture.   Then  he  went  back  to  his  pacing  in  the  road.    After 
all  the  woman  could  do  nothing,  she  was  nothing.    And  the 
search  parties  would  be  returning  soon.    For  night  was  fall- 
ing.   The  last  pale  daylight  was  dying  on  tne  high  fells 
towards  Patterdale;  the  outlines  of  the  lowlands  about  the 
lake  were  fading  into  the  blur  of  night.    Here  and  there  a 
tiny  rushlight  shone  out,  high  up,  and  marked  a  hill-farm. 
Possibly  the  searchers  had  found  the  child.    In  that  case, 
Mr.  Sutton's  heart,  which  should  have  leapt  at  the  thought' 
mildly  rejoiced;  and  that,  rather  on  account  of  the  favour' 
able  turn  the  discovery  might  give  to  Henrietta's  affairs 
than  for  his  patron's  sake.    Not  that  he  was  not  sorry  for 
the  child,  and  sorry  for  the  father;  he  tried,  indeed,  to  feel 
more  sorry.    But  he  was  not  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and 
his  sensibilities  were  selfish.    He  could  not  be  expected  to 
blossom  out  in  a  moment  in  more  directions  than  one.    It 
was  something  if  he  had  learned  in  the  few  days  he  had  spent 
by  the  lake  to  think  of  any  other  than  himself. 

Had  he  been  more  anxious,  had  it  been  not  he,  but  the 
father,  who  paced  there  in  suspense,  dwelling  on  what  a 
moment  might  bring  forth,  he  had  been  keener  to  notice 
things.  He  had  traced,  down  the  shoulder  of  Wansfell,  the 
slow  march  of  a  dancing  light  that  marked  the  descent  of 
one  of  the  parties.  He  had  heard  afar  off  the  voices  of  the 
men,  who  announced  from  Calgartb  that  Mrs.  Wason's 
servants  had  searched  the  woods  as  far  as  Elleray,  but  with- 
out success— these,  indee  ,  were  the  first  to  come  in.  Hard 
on  them  arrived  a  band,  under  Mr.  Curwen's  bailiff,  which 
had  made  the  tour  of  the  islands— Belle  Isle,  Lady  Holm, 
Thompson's  Holm,  and  the  rest— with  the  same  result;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  rode  in,  with  jaded  horses,  the 
troop  of  yeomen  who  had  undertaken  to  traverse  the  broken 
country  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  between  the  Brathay  and 
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the  Rotha.  Two  parties,  the  Troutbeck  contingent  with 
wliicii  was  Captain  Cl>'ne,  and  the  riders  who  had  chosen 
Stock  Ghyll  valley  and  the  Kirkatone,  were  still  out  at  seven; 
and  as  the  others  had  met  with  no  success,  their  return  was 
eagerly  awaited.  For,  late  as  it  was,  the  road  between  the 
inn  and  the  lake  was  astir  with  life.  Ostlers'  lanthorns 
twinkled  hither  and  thither,  and  the  place  was  like  a  fair. 
A  crowd  of  men,  muffled  in  homespun  plaids,  blocked  the 
doorway,  and  gabbling  over  their  ale,  stared  now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  the  other;  while  the  more  highly  favoured 
flocked  into  the  snufji^ery  and  coffee-room  and  there  discussed 
the  chances  in  stentorian  tones.  The  chaplain,  with  liis 
feelings  engaged  elsewhere,  wondered  at  the  fury  oi  some, 
and  the  heat  of  all;  and  was  shocked  by  their  oaths  and 
threats  of  vengeance. 

Clyne  and  his  party  came  in  about  half-past  seven;  and 
as  it  chanced  that  the  Stock  Ghyll  troop  arrived  at  the  same 
minute,  the  whole  house  turned  out  to  meet  the  two,  and 
learn  their  news.  Alas,  the  downcast  faces  of  the  riders  told 
it  sufficiently;  and  every  head  was  uncovered  as  Clyn?,  with 
stem  and  moody  eyes,  rode  to  the  door  and  dismounted.  He 
turned  to  the  throng  of  faces,  and  the  lanthom-light  fallinnj 
on  his  features  showed  them  pale  and  disturbed. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you.    I  shall  not  forget 

this  day.    I  shall  never  forget  _his  day.    I "  and  then, 

though  he  was  a  practised  speaker,  he  could  not  say  more  or 
go  on.  He  made  a  gesture,  at  once  pathetic  and  dignified, 
with  his  single  arm,  and  turning  from  them  went  slowly  up 
the  stairs  with  his  chin  on  his  breast. 

The  farmers  were  Tories  to  a  man.  Even  Brougham's 
silver  tongue  had  failed  (in  the  election  of  the  year  before) 
to  turn  them  against  the  Lowthers.  They  were  of  the  class 
from  whom  the  yeomanry  were  drawn,  and  they  had  scant 
sympathy  with  the  Radical  weavers  of  Rochdale  and  Bury, 
Bolton  and  Manchester.  Had  they  caught  the  villains  at 
this  moment,  they  had  made  short  work  of  them.  They 
watched  the  slight  figure  with  its  empty  sleeve  as  it  passed 
into  the  house,  and  their  looks  of  compassion  were  exceeded 
only  by  their  curses  loud  and  deep.  And  pitiful  indeed  was 
the  tale  which  those,  who  were  forced  to  go,  carri'  d  home 
to  their  wives  and  daughters  on  the  fells. 
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The  chaplain,  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  rhrttering 
groups,  could  not  come  at  once  at  his  patron,  who  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  Umn  he  was  beset  by 
Nadin  and  others  with  reports  and  arrangements.  But  as 
soon  as  Clyne  had  gone  wearily  to  his  room  to  take  some 
food  before  starting  afresh— for  il  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  search  as  boon  as  the  moon  rose— the  clmplain 
went  to  him  with  his  book  under  his  arm. 

He  found  01)016  seated  before  the  fire,  with  his  chin  on 
his  hand  and  his  attitude  one  of  the  deepest  despondency. 
He  had  borne  up  with  difficulty  under  the  public  gaze;  he 
gave  way,  martinet  as  he  was,  the  moment  he  was  alone. 
The  reflection  that  the  child  might  have  been  within  reach 
of  his  voice,  yet  beyond  his  help,  that  it  might  be  crying 
to  liim  even  now,  and  crying  in  vain,  that  each  hour  which 
exposed  it  to  hardship  endangered  its  life— such  thoughts 
harrowed  the  father's  fillings  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Sutton  suspected  from  Ins  attitude  that  he  was  praying; 
and  for  a  moment  the  chaplain,  touched  and  affected,  was 
in  two  minds  about  disturbing  him.  But  he,  too,  had  liis 
harassmg  thoughts.  His  heart,  too,  burned  with  pity. 
And  to  turn  back  now  was  to  abandon  the  hope— grown 
forlorn  already— of  freeing  Henrietta  that  evening.  He 
went  forward  therefore  with  boldness.  He  laid  his  book  on 
the  table,  and  finding  himself  unheeded,  cleared  his  throat. 
_ "  I  have  something  here,"  he  said— and  his  voice,  despite 
himself,  was  needlessly  stifT  and  distant—"  which  I  think 
it  my  duty,  Captain  CljTie,  to  show  you  without  delay.' 

Clyne  turned  slowly  and  rose  as  he' turned. 

"  To  show  me?  "  he  muttered. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  it?  You  have  not  "-raising  liis  eyes  with  a 
sudden  intake  of  breath—"  discovered  anything  ?    A  clue  ?  " 

"I  have  discovered  something,"  the  chaplain  answered 
slowly.    "  It  is  a  clue  of  a  kind." 

A  rush  of  blood  darkened  Cl}'ne's  face.  He  held  out  a 
shaking  hand. 

"To  where  the  lad  is?"  he  ejaculated,  taking  a  step 
forward.  "To  where  they  have  taken  him?  If  it  be  so, 
God  bless  you,  Sutton!  God  bless  you!  God  bless  voul 
I'll  never "  ^ 
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The  clergyman  cut  him  short.  He  was  shocked  by  the 
other's  intense  excitement  and  frightened  by  the  swelhng  of 
his  features.  He  stayed  him  by  a  gesture. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  cried.  "I  did  not  mean,  sir,  to  awaken 
false  hopes.  Pray  pardon  me.  Pray  pardon  me.  It  is  a  clue 
but  to  Miss  Darner's  conduct  this  morning !  To  her  conduct 
throughout.  To  her  reasons  for  silence.  Which  were  not,  I 
an  now  able  to  show  yoi  ,  connected  with  any  feeling  of 
he  ility  to  you,  Captain  Clyne,  but  rather  imposed  upon 
her " 

But  Clyne's  face  had  settled  into  a  mask  of  stone.  Only  he 
knew  what  the  disappointment  was !  And  at  that  word,  "  I 
care  not  what  they  were !  "  he  said  in  a  voice  incredibly  harsh, 
"  or  how  imposed !  If  that  be  al  -if  that  is  all  you  are  hereto 
tell  me " 

"  But  if  it  be  all,  it  is  all  to  her!  "  Si'lton  retorted,  stung  in 
his  turn.  "  And  most  urgent,  ~ir." 

"As  to  her?" 

"  As  to  her.  It  places  her  conduct  in  an  entirely  different 
light,  Captain  Clyne,  and  one  which  it  is  your  duty  to 
recognise." 

"  Have  I  not  said,"  Clyne  answered  with  bitter  vehemence, 
"  that  I  wish  to  hear  naught  of  her  conduct  ?  Do  you  know, 
sir,  in  what  light  I  regard  her?  " 

•'  I  hope  in  none  that — that " 

"  As  a  murderess,"  Clyne  answered  ir  the  same  tone  of 
restrained  fury.  "  She  has  conspired  against  a  child !  A  boy 
who  never  harmed  her,  and  who  never  could  have  harmed 
her!  She  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  woman !  I  thank  God 
that  He  has  helped  me  to  keep  her  o-it  of  my  mind  as  I  rode 
to-day.  And  you — you  must  needs  bring  her  up  again  I 
Know  that  I  loathe  and  detest  her,  sir,  and  pray  that  I  may 
never  see  her,  never  hear  her  n«.me  again ! " 

Mr.  Sutton  raised  his  hands  in  horror. 

"  You  are  unjust ! "  he  cried.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are 
unjust ! " 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  And  who  are  you  to  talk  to  me  ? 
Is  it  your  child  who  is  miosing?  Your  child  who  is  being 
dragged  at  these  men's  heels ?  You?  You?  What  have  you 
to  do  with  this  ?  " 

I'he  tone  was  crushing.    But  the  chaplain,  too,  had  his 
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stubliom  side,  and  resentment  flamed  within  him  as  he 
*   Mght  of  the  girl  and  her  lot.  "  Do  I  understand,  then,"  he 
-*..u— he  was  very  pale—"  that  you  refuse  to  hear  what  I 
h^ve  by  chance  discovered— in  Miss  Darner's  favour?  " 
I  do." 
"  That  you  will  not.  Captain  Ciyne,  even  look  at  this  letter 
—this  letter  which  I  have  found  and  which  exonerates 
her?  " 

"Never!"  C>-ne  replied  harshly.  "IJever!  And.  now  you 
know  my  mind,  go,  sir,  and  do  not  re*um  to  this  subject ! 
This  is  no  time  for  trifling,  nor  am  I  in  the  mood." 

But  the  chaplain  held  his  ground,  though  he  was  very 
nervous.  And  a  resolution,  great  and  heroic,  took  shape 
within  him,  growing  in  a  moment  to  full  jize— he  knew  not 
how.  He  raised  his  meagre  figure  to  its  full  height,  and  his 
pale  peaky  face  assumed  a  dignity  which  the  pulpit  had 
never  known.  "  I,  too,  am  ir  no  mood  for  trifling,  Captain 
Clyne,"  he  said.  "  But  I  do  not  hold  this  matter  trifling.  On 
the  contrary,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  think  it  so 
important  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  press  it  upon  you  by 
every  means  in  my  power ! " 

Clyne  looked  at  him  wrathfully,  astonished  at  his  pre- 
sumption. "  The  girl  has  turned  your  head,"  he  said. 

The  chaplain  waived  the  v,ords  aside.  "  And  therefore," 
he  continued,  "  if  you  uecline,  Captain  ."lyne,  to  read  this 

letter,  or  to  consider  the  evidence  it  contains " 

'^hat  I  do  absolutely  !  Absolutely!  " 
"  1  beg  to  resign  myoffice,"Mr.Sutton  responded, trembling 
violently.  "  I  will  no  longer— I  will  no  longer  serve  one,  how- 
ever much  T  respect  him.  or  whatever  my  obligations  to  him, 
who  refuses  ,':o  do  justice  to  his  own  k^h  and  kin,  who  refuses 
to  stand  between  a  helpless  girl  and  wrong !  Vile  wrong ! "  And 
h«!  made  a  gesture  with  his  hands  as  if  he  laid  something  on 
the  table. 

If  his  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  Captain  Clync's 
attention  he  succeeded.  Clyne  looked  at  him  with  as  much 
surprise  as  anger. 

"  She  has  certainly  turned  your  heaa,"  he  said  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  if  you  are  not  playing  a  sorry  jest,  that  is.  What  is  it 
to  you,  man,  if  I  follow  my  own  judgment?  What  is  Miss 
Damer  to  you  ?  " 
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"  Vou  offered  her  to  me,"  with  a  trembling  approach  to 
sarcasm,  "  for  my  wife.  She  is  so  much  to  me." 

"  But  I  understood  that  she  would  not  take  you,"  Qyne 
retorted;  and  now  he  spoke  wearily.  The  surprise  of  the 
other's  defiance  was  beginning  to  wear  off.  "  But,  there, 
perhaps  I  was  mistaken,  and  then  your  anxiety  for  her 
mterests  is  explained." 

"  Explain  it  as  you  please,"  Mr.  Sutton  answered  with  fire, 
"  if  you  will  read  this  letter  and  weigh  it." 

"  I  will  not,"  Clyne  returned,  his  anger  rising  anew.  "  Once 
lor  all,  I  will  not  I" 

"  Then  I  resign  the  chaplaincy  I  hold,  sir." 

"  Resign  and  be  d d  I  "  the  naval  captain  answered. 

The  day  had  cruelly  tried  his  temper, 

"  Your  words  to  me,"  Mr.  Sutton  retorted  furiously,  "  and 
your  conduct  to  her  are  of  a  piece !  "  And  white  with  passion, 
his  limbs  trembling  with  excitement,  he  strode  to  the  door. 
He  halted  on  the  threshold,  bowed  low,  and  went  out. 
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IN  KENDAL  GAOL 

Bishop,  in  his  corner  of  the  chaise,  made  his  burly  person  as 
Jinall  as  he  could  and  tried  his  best  to  hide  his  brS  toSs 
and  square-toed  boots.  In  her  comer  Henrietta  sat  -ZiX 
stanng  ngidly  before  her.  For  just  one  mome,..  ^Vhe 
passed  from  the  house  to  the  carriage,  under  a  score  of  star^g 
eyes,  a  scarlet  flush  had  nsen  to  her  very  hair,  and  she  had 
shrunk  back.  But  the  colour  had  faded  a.  quickly  a  it  had 
nsen;  she  had  restrained  herself,  and      :en  her  seat    A^d 

IZ  X  '"h?  'J  ^"u  ^^"'  ^^^'^^^  wuh  snow  TerelTot 
more  cold  and  hard  than  her  face  as  she  gazed  at  the  postilion°s 
moving  back  and  saw  it  not.   She  knew  that  she  was  down 

on  her,  their  shadow  would  rest  on  her  always.  And  her  heart 
wa.  numbed  by  despair.   The  burning  sen  e  of  injustice  o1 
unfairness,  which  sears  and  hardens  the  human  hS  mo?e 
quickly  and  more  completely  than  any  other  emotion,  w3d 
awaken  presently.  But  for  the  time  she  sat  stunned  and  ho^- 
less;  dazeu  ^d  confounded  b>  the  astonishing  thing  whkh 
had  happened  to  her.   To  be  sent  to  prison !   Tobe^semto 
herd-she   remembered   his    very   words-^ith   such    vi  e 
creatures  as  prisons  hold !  To  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  such 
a  man  as  this  who  sat  beside  her.  To  have  to  obey:  and  to 
belong  no  longer  to  herself,  but  to  others !   As  she  thought  of 
all  this,  and  of  the  ordeal  before  her,  fraught  with  hu^lia 
tions  yet  unknown,  a  hunted  look  gre'w  in  her  eyes/andTor  a 
few  minutes  she  glanced  wildly  first  out  of  this  window,  then 
out  of  that.  To  pnson !  She  was  going  to  prison ' 

Fortunately  her  native  courage  came  to  her  aid  in  her 
extremity.   And  Bishop,  who  w^  not  blind  to  her  emotion' 

"Don't  you  be  over-frightened,  miss,"  he  said  soothingly. 
There  s  naught  to  be  scared  about.  I'll  speak  to  them  f nd 

K"t  '^7°"  ''''\^''  '^^'  ^  «-^  '^  ^  comfortable  K" 
he  contmued,  remembering  his  duty  to  his  employer;  "aid 
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i(  you  could  see  your  way  to  speaking-even  now,  miss-I'd 

^i'Z:l^^^'^  --ed  with  a  rudder 

-i^nf^rlhe^;^.irX.«^^^^^^^ 
^^ItK  little  borrm  thinking  of,"  Bishop  conUnued  in 
a  toie  oapoCy"  Captain  Clyne  thinks  the  world  of  him. 
The  wor  d  o?  Si   Butf  lord,  miss  I "  abruptly  changmg  lus 
tone,  as  his  eyes  alighted  on  her  wrist, "  what  have  you  done 

'°4°:Wd""hIr 'wrist  quickly,  and  with  her  face  averted  said 
that  it  was  nothing,  nothing. 

BishoD  shoolc  his  head  sagely.  .  „  . 

"I  doubt  you  bruised  it  getting  out  of  the  wmdow,  he 
said    "Wek'well,  miss;  livl and  learn.  Another  ume  you  11 

^tld'nKs::?  rdtheT^*  p?-ing  by  Plumgarth, 
bef^  *'d««So  the  wide  stony'valley.  Betaw  them  tl« 
r^ewashed  walls  and  slated  roofs^d  „n«s  o.  K«.d|d 
could  be  seen  dustenng  about  «>>«  C^*  "J^  ^^^„  hand 

|K\i:Snrerw^"f:^«^ 
"^V'l'rSnreTrScJJ^uTf  drugged 

"^-  "  ffiLreySh  ?r  thT-XTe 
summons^  To  Hennetta  s  ey  ^^^^^^  landscape 

-»J"<lfte„..t~^^^^^^ 

^Zi^l^:k'i^r  heartU^^^;  trii^S'te" -d 
Kedrth1i™^-drdr°^^ithsLaldelay^grating 
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was  opened,  a  pale  face,  marked  by  high,  hoUow  temples, 
looked  out ;  and  some  three  or  four  sentences  were  exchanged, 
when  the  door  was  unlocked  and  thrown  open.  Bishop  signed 
to  her  to  enter  first,  and  she  did  so— after  an  imperceptible 
pause.  She  found  herself  in  a  small  well-hke  yard,  with  the 
door  and  window  of  the  prison-lodge  on  her  left  and  dead 
walls  on  the  other  sides. 

Two  children  were  playing  on  the  steps  of  the  lodge,  and 
some  Imen,  dubiously  drying  in  the  cold  winter  air,  hung  on 
a  line  stretched  from  the  window  to  a  holdfast  in  the  opposite 
wall.  Unfortunately,  the  yard  had  been  recently  washed,  and 
still  ran  with  water;  so  that  these  homely  uses,  and  even  the 
bench  and  pump  which  stood  in  a  comer,  failed  to  impart 
much  cheerfulness  to  its  aspect.  Had  Henrietta's  heart  been 
capable  of  sinking  lower  it  had  certainly  done  so. 

The  children  stared  open-mouthed  a't  her;  but  not  with 
half  as  much  astonishment  as  the  man  in  shirt-sleeves  who 
had  admitted  her.  "  Eh,  sir,  but  you've  brought  the  cage  a 
fine  bird,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Your  servant,  miss.  Well,  well, 
well !  "  with  surprise.  And  he  scratched  his  head  and  grinned 
openly.  "  Debtors'  side,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Remand,"  Bishop  answered  with  a  wink  and  a  meaning 
shake  of  the  head.  "  Here's  the  warrant.  All's  right."  And 
then  to  Henrietta—"  If  you'll  sit  down  on  that  bench,  miss. 
1 11  fix  things  up  for  you." 

The  girl,  her  face  a  little  paler  than  usual,  sat  down  as  she 
was  bidden,  and  looked  about  her.  This  was  not  her  notion  of 
a  prison;  for  here  were  neither  gyves  nor  dungeons,  but  just 
a  slatternly,  damp  yard— as  like  as  could  be  to  some  small 
backyard  m  the  out-offices  of  her  brother's  house.  Neverthe- 
less, the  gyves  might  be  waiting  for  her  out  of  sight;  and 
with  or  without  them,  the  place  was  horribly  depressing  that 
winter  afternoon.  The  sky  was  grey  above,  the  walls  were 
grey,  the  pavement  grey.  She  was  almost  glad  when  Bishop 
and  the  man  in  shirt-sleeves  emerged  from  the  lodge,  followed 
by  a  tall,  hard-featured  woman  in  a  dirty  mob-cap.  The 
woman's  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  she  carried  a 
jingling  bunch  of  keys.  She  eyed  Henrietta  with  dull  dislike. 
"  That  is  settled,  then,"  Bishop  said,  a  little  over-doing 
the  cheerfulness  at  which  he  aimed.  "  Mother  Weighton  will 
see  to  you,  and  'twill  be  all  right.    There  are  four  on  the 
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debtors'  side,  and  you'll  be  best  in  the  women-felons',  she 
thinks,  since  it's  empty,  and  you'll  have  it  all  to  yourself." 
Henrietta  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  "  I  shall  be  alone, 
then  ?  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  thank  you." 

"  Ay,  you'll  be  alone,"  the  woman  answered,  staring  at  her. 
"  Very  much  alone !  But  I'm  not  sure  you'll  thank  me,  by- 
and-by.  You  madams  are  pretty  loud  for  company,  I've 
always  found,  when  you've  had  your  own  a  bit."  Then, "  You 
don't  mind  being  locked  up  in  a  yard  by  yourself?"  she 
continued,  with  a  close  look  at  the  girl's  face  and  long  grey 
riding-dress.  . 

"  Oh  no,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you,"  Henrietta  said  eagerly, 
"  if  you  will  let  me  be  alone." 

"  Ah,  well,  we'll  see  how  you  like  it,"  the  woman  retorted. 
"  Here,  Ben,"  to  her  hbsband, "  I  suppose  she  is  too  much  of 
a  fine  lady  to  carry  her  band-box— yet  awhile.  Do  you 
bring  it." 

"  I  am  sure,"  Bishop  said,  "  the  young  lady  will  be  grate- 
ful for  any  kindness,  Mrs.  Weighton.  I  will  wait  till  you've 
lodged  her  comfortably.  God  bless  my  soul! "  he  continued, 
screwing  up  his  features,  as  he  affected  to  look  about  him, "  I 
don't  know  that  one's  not  as  well  in  as  out !  " 

"  Well,  there's  no  writs  nor  burglars ! "  the  jailer  answered 
with  a  grin.  "  And  the  young  folks,  male  nor  female,  don't 
get  into  trouble  through  staying  out  o'  nights.  Now  then, 
missis,"  to  his  wife,  "  no  need  to  be  all  day  over  it." 

The  woman  unlocked  a  low  door  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
lodge,  but  at  the  inner  end  of  the  yard;  and  she  signed  to 
Henrietta  to  enter  before  her.  The  girl  did  so,  and  found 
herself  in  a  flagged  yard  about  thirty  feet  square.  On  the 
right  were  -four  mean-looking  doors,  having  above  each  a 
grated  aperture.  Henrietta  eyed  these  and  her  heart  sank. 
They  were  only  too  like  the  dungeons  she  had  foreseen  1 
But  the  jailer's  wife  turned  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard, 
where  were  two  doors  with  small  glazed  windows  over  them. 
The  two  sides  that  remained  consisted  of  high  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  iron  spikes. 

"  We'll  put  you  in  a  day-room  as  they're  all  emt)ty,"  the 
woman  grumbled.  She  meant  not  ill,  but  she  had  the  un- 
fortunate knack  of   making  her  concessions  with  a  bad 
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tShe  unlocked  one  of  the  doors,  and  disclosed  a  small  white- 
T^w^Kf '  ^oJd'.b^t  passably  clean.   A  rough  bench  and 

ffnS^  ^^^'  ^''^P'"^  ^^'  ™^^^  °^  ^^«  flo°^^  and  in  a  comer 
stood  a  clumsy  spmnmg-waeel.  The  floor  was  of  stone,  but 
there  was  a  makeshift  fireplace,  dulled  by  rust  and  dirt. 

tret  m  a  bedstead,  Ben,"  she  continued.  "  I  supoose  " 
loohng  abruptly  at  Henrietta,  "  you  are  not  used  to  chaff, 
young  woman  ?  "  ^"€»u. 

The  girl  stared. 

•;  I  don't  understand,  I  am  afraid,"  she  faltered 
You  are  used  to  feathers,  I  dare  say  ?  "  with  a  sneer. 
Oh,  for  a  bed?" 
''What  else  ?  "  impatiently.     "  Good  lord,  haven't  you 
your  senses?  You  can  have  your  choice.  It's  eightpence  for 
chaff,  and  a  shilhng  for  feathers." 

huJhu''''''Uf'"^^^''^  ""'^^^  ^'"'^  "'°'^^y'"  Henrietta  said 
"  ir^n  •  P  yp"  "  P^^^'^  ^°  ^ha^ge  n^e  what  is  right." 
We.l,  It  s  cheap  enough,  the  Lord  knows;  for  since  the 
changes  there  s  no  garnish  this  side.  And  for  the  third  of  the 

wSr  all? ••  *°  "'  '"^  P'^''  °^  '^'  ^'^  ^°*  si ve  fippence  a 
The  man  had  dragged  in,  while  she  talked,  a  kind  of 
wooden  trough  for  the  bed,  and  set  it  in  a  comer.  He  had 
then  departed  for  finng,  and  retumed  with  a  shovelful  of 
burning  coals,  for  the  room  was  as  cold  as  the  grave 

There's  a  pump  in  the  yard,"  the  ^voman  said,  "  and  a 
can  and  basin,  but  you  must  serve  yourself.  And  there's  a 
pitcher  for  drinking.  And  you  can  have  from  the  cook-shoo 
what  you  hke  to  order  in.  You'll  have  to  keep  your  place 
clean;  but  as  long  as  you  behave  yourself,  we'll  treat  vou 
according.  Only,"  she  continued,  "  let  us  have  no  scratcWng 
and  screaming!  Tempers  don't  pay  here,  I'll  warn  you.  And 
for  swoonmgs  we  just  turn  the  tap  on !  So  do  you  take  notice." 
And  with  a  satisfied  look  round,  "  For  the  rest,  there's  many 
a  young  woman  that's  not  gone  wrong  that's  not  so  comfort- 
abk  as  you,  my  girl.  And  I'd  have  you  to  know  it." 
Henrietta  coloured  painfully. 

"  I  shall  do  very  well,"  she  said  meekly.    "  But  I've  not 
done  anything  wrong." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  the  woman  answered  unconcernedly,  "they  all 
say  that!   That's  of  course.   But  I  can't  stay  talking  here. 
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What'dyou  like  for  your  supper?  A  pint  of  stout,  and  a 
plate  of  a-la-mode?  Or  a  chop?" 

Henrietta  reduced  the  order  to  tea  and  a  white  loaf  and 
butter — if  it  could  be  got — and  asked  meekly  if  she  might 
have  something  to  read. 

The  Kendal  Chronicle  was  promised.  "  You'll  have  your 
meal  at  five,"  Mother  Weighton  continued.  "And  your 
light  must  be  out  at  eight,  and  you'll  have  to  'tend  service 
in  chapel  on  Sunday.  By  rule  your  door  should  be  locked  at 
five;  but  as  you're  alone,  and  the  lock's  on  the  yard,  I'll  say 
naught  about  that.  You  can  have  the  run  of  the  yard  as  a 
favour  and  till  another  comes  in." 

Then  with  a  final  look  round  she  went  out,  her  pattens 
dinked  across  the  court,  and  Henrietta  heard  the  key  turned 
in  the  outer  door. 

She  stood  a  moment  pressing  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  and 
trying  to  control  herself.  At  length  she  uncovered  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  again  round  the  whitewashed  cell.  Yes,  it 
was  real.  The  flagged  floor,  the  bench,  the  table,  the  odd- 
looking  bed  in  its  wooden  trough — all  were  real,  hard,  bare* 
And  the  solitude  and  the  dreary  silence,  and  the  light  that 
was  beginning  to  fade!  The  place  was  far  from  her  crude 
notion  of  a  prison ;  but  in  its  cold,  naked  severity  it  was  as 
far  outside  her  previous  experience.  She  was  in  prison, 
and  this  was  her  cell,  that  was  her  prison-yard.  And  she  was 
alone,  quite,  quite  alone. 

A  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  and  then  she  laughed  hysterically, 
as  she  remembered  their  way  with  those  who  fainted.  And 
sitting  limply  down,  she  warmed  herself  at  the  fire,  and 
dried  two  or  three  tears.  She  looked  about  her  again,  eyed 
again  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  listened.  Tne  silence  was 
complete;  it  almost  frightened  her.  And  her  door  had  no 
fastening  on  the  inside.  That  fact  moved  her  in  the  end  to 
rise,  and  go  out  and  explore  the  yard,  that  she  might  make 
sure  before  the  light  failed  that  no  one  was  locked  in  with 
her,  that  no  one  lurked  behind  the  closed  cell  doors. 

The  task  was  not  long.  She  tried  the  five  doors,  and  found 
them  all  locked;  she  knocked  softly  on  them  and  got  no 
answer.  The  pump,  the  iron  basin,  a  well  scrubbed  bench,  a 
couple  of  besoms,  and  a  bucket,  she  had  soon  reviewed  all 
that  the  yard  held.   There  was  a  trap  or  Judas-hole  in  the 
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outer  door,  and  another,  which  troubled  her,  in  the  door  of 
her  cell.  But  on  the  whole  the  survey  left  her  reassured  and 
more  at  ease;  the  place,  though  cold,  bare,  and  silent,  was 
fter  own.  And  when  her  tea  and  a  dip-candle  appeared  at 
fiveshe  was  able  to  show  the  jailer's  wife  a  cheerful  face. 

1  he  woman  had  heard  more  of  her  story  by  this  time,  and 
eyed  her  with  greater  interest,  and  less  rudely. 

"You'll  not  be  afraid  to  be  alone  ?  "  she  said.  "  You've  no 
need  to  be.   You're  safe  enough,  here." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  Henrietta  answered  meekly.    "  But— 
couldn  1 1  have  a  fastening  on  my  door,  please? 
On  the  inside?  Lord,  no!  But  I  can  lock  v 
hke,"  with  a  grin.  ^ 

"  Oh,  no !  I  did  not  mean  that ! " 

"  Well  then,  you  must  just  push  the  table  against  the 
door.  It  s  against  rules,"  with  a  wink,  "  but  I  shan't  be  here 
to  see  And  pulling  her  woollen  shawl  more  closely  about 
her,  she  continued  to  stare  at  the  girl.  Presently,  "  Lord's 
sakes !  she  said,  "  it's  a  queer  world  I  I  suppose  you  never 
'^^  N  ^P°^  ^^^^'■^ ''  ^®^®'"  5^^  ^^^  »«side  of  one,  perhaps  ?  '* 

"It's  something  political,  I'.:i  told,"  snuffing  the  candle 
with  her  fingers,  and  reassuming  her  inquisitive  stare. 

Hennetta  nodded. 

"  With  a  man  in  it,  of  couree !  Drat  the  men !  Thev  do  a 
pkguey  deal  of  mischief  1  Many's  the  decent  lass,  heiore  you. 
that  s  been  transported  because  of  them  I" 

Henrietta's  smile  faded  suddenly. 

''  I  hope  it's  not  as  bad  as  that,"  she  said. 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know,"  scrutinising  the  girl's  face.  "  It's 
for  you  to  say.  The  officer  that  brought  you— quite  the  gentle- 
man too— told  us  It  was  something  to  do  with  a  murder, 
But  you  know  best." 

"I  hope  not!" 

"Well,  I  hope  not  too!  For  if  it  be,  it'll  be  mighty 
unpleasant  for  you.  It's  not  three  years  since  a  lad  I  knew 
myself  was  sent  across  seas  for  just  being  out  at  night  with  a 
rabbit-net.  So  it's  easy  done  and  soon  over !  And  too  late 
crymg  when  the  milk's  spilt."  And  once  more  snuffing  the 
(»ndle  and  telling  Henrietta  to  leave  her  door  open  until 
she  had  crossed  the  yard,  she  took  herself  off.  Once  more,  but 
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now  with  a  sick  qualm,  the  girl  heard  the  key  turned 
on  her. 

"  Transportation  1 "  She  did  not  know  precisely  what  it 
meant;  but  she  knew  that  it  meant  something  very  dreadful. 
"Transportation!  Oh,  it  is  impossible!"  she  murmured, 
"  impossible !    I  have  done  nothing ! " 

Yet  the  word  frightened  her,  the  shadow  of  the  thing 
haunted  her.  These  locks  and  bars,  this  solitude,  this  cold 
routine,  was  it  possible  that  once  in  their  clutch  the  victim 
slid  on,  helpless  and  numbed— to  something  worse?  To-day, 
deaf  to  her  protests,  they  had  sent  her  here— sent  her  by  a 
force  which  seemed  outside  themselves.  And  no  one  had 
intervened  in  her  favour.  No  one  had  stepped  forward  to 
save  her  or  speak  for  her.  Would  the  same  thing  befall  her 
again  ?  Would  they  try  her  in  the  same  impersonal  fashion — 
as  if  she  were  a  thing,  a  chattel— and  find  her  guilty,  condemn 
her,  and  hand  her  over  to  brutal  officials,  and — she  rose  from 
her  bench,  shuddering,  unable  to  bear  the  prospect.  She  had 
begun  the  descent,  mast  she  sink  to  the  bottom?  Was  it 
inevitable  ?  Cou}  1  she  no  longer  help  herself  ?  Sick,  shivering 
with  sudden  fear,  she  walked  the  floor. 

'•  On,  it  is  impossible ! "  she  cried,  battling  against  her 
terror,  and  trj'ing  to  reassure  herself.  "  It  is  impossible  I " 
And  for  the  time  she  succeeded  by  a  great  effort  in  throwing 
off  the  nightmare. 

No  one  came  near  her  that  evening.  And  quite  early  the 
dip  burned  low,  and  worn  out  and  tired  she  went  to  bed,  only 
partially  undressing  herself.  The  bedding,  though  rough 
and  horribly  coarse,  was  clean,  and,  little  as  she  expected  it, 
she  fell  asleep  quickly  in  'he  strange  stillness  of  the  prison. 

She  slept  until  an  hour  or  two  before  dawn.  Then  she  uvvoke 
and  sat  up  with  a  child's  cry  in  her  ears.  The  impression  was 
so  real,  so  \ivid  that  the  bare  walls  of  the  cell  seemed  to  ring 
with  the  plaintive  voice.  Quaking  and  perspiring  she  listened. 
She  was  sure  that  it  was  no  dream;  the  voice  had  been  too 
real,  too  clear;  and  she  wondered  in  a  panic  what  it  could 
be.  It  was  only  slowly  that  she  remembered  where  she  was 
and  recognised  that  no  child's  cry  could  reach  her  there. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  a  long  interval  that  she  lay  down  again. 

When  she  did,  she  was  net  alone.  The  image  of  a  little 
child,  lonely,  friendless,  and  terrified,  stayed  with  her, 
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^uJ'n^u^^^  ^.^'^^^^""^'J^^  "^^^P'^S  '"  ^^^  dark  comers  of 
the  cell,  haunted  her.   She  tned  to  shake  off  the  delusion 
but  the  attempt  was  vain.    Conscience,  that  in  the  dark 
hours  before  the  dawn  subjects  all  to  his  sceptre.  L>-«n  to 

.hlTu  f  \  "*?  t^^  ^'*'^  "^^*^y  ^  0"ght  she  to  hav;  put 
the  child  first  and  her  romantic  notions  second?  And  if  anv 

it  hlTSf  h'er  dwr  p"*""^  '*  ""'^  *  '*^"*^*^'  ^""^  thing-would 
Remorse  began  to  rack  her.  She  wondered  that  she  had 
not  thought  more  of  the  child,  been  wrung  with  more  pity 
for  It  sympathised  more  deeply  with  its  fears  and  its  misery. 
What  beside  its  plight,  was  hers?   What,  beside  its  terrore 

JlTpir'  ^^^""^  ?^l^  ^t^  ^°/  '°"^"  ^''"^  th"«  tormenting 
herself  and  was  glad  when  the  light  stole  in  and  she  could 
nse,  cold  as  it  was,  and  set  her  bed  and  her  cell  in  order  Bv 
the  time  this  was  done,  and  she  had  paced  for  half  an  hour 
up  and  down  to  warm  herself,  a  girl  of  eight,  the  jailer's  cliild 
came  with  a  shovel  of  embers  and  helped  her  to  light  the 
fire— staring  much  at  her  the  while. 
"Mother  said  I  could  help  yc    make  your  bed,"  she  began 


I  am  glad  of  that,"  the  child  answered  candidly  "  For 
mother  said  you'd  have  to  come  to  it  and  to  worse!  if  you- 
were  transported,  ro    \"  '      ^ 

Henrietta  winced  afresh,  and  looked  at  the  imp  less  kindly 
But  I  m  not  going  to  be  transported,"  she  said  positively.' 
You're  talking  nonsense."  ' 

"  There's  never  been  any  one  transported  from  here  " 
still  staring.  ' 

''  No?  "  with  relief.  "  Then  why  should  I  be?  " 

"  But  there  was  a  man  hanged  three  years  ago.  It  was 
for  steahng  a  lamb.  They  didn't  let  me  see  it." 

"  And  very  right,  too." 

"But  mother's  promised  "  — with  triumph  — "that  if 
you  re  transported  I  shall  see  it! "  After  wliich  there  was 
silence  while  the  child  stared.  At  last,  "  Are  you  ready  for 
your  breakfast  now?"  ^^^y  i^i 

"  Yes,"  said  poor  Henrietta.  "  But  I  am  not  very  hungry 
—you  can  tell  your  mother."  ^  ^ 
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THE  RdLE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  Sutton  slept  as  ill  on  the  night  of  his  re  -^nation  as  he 
had  ever  slept  in  his  life.  And  many  times  as  he  tossed  and 
turned  on  his  bed  he  repented  at  leisure  the  step  which  he 
had  taken  in  haste.  Acting  upon  no  previous  determination, 
he  had  sacrificed  in  the  heat  of  temper  his  whole  professional 
future.  He  had  staked  his  all ;  and  he  had  done  no  good  even 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  The  act  would  not  bear  thinking 
upon;  certainly  it  would  not  bear  the  cold  hght  of  early 
reflection.  And  many,  many  times  as  he  sighed  upon  his 
uneasy  pillow  did  he  wish,  as  so  many  have  wished  before 
and  since,  that  he  could  put  back  the  clock.  Had  he  left  the 
room  five  minutes  earUei,  had  he  held  his  tongue,  however 
ungraciously,  had  he  thought  before  he  spoke,  he  had  done 
as  much  for  Henrietta  and  he  had  done  no  harm  to  himself. 
And  he  had  been  as  free  as  he  was  now,  to  seek  his  end  by 

other  means.  j    tt   u  j 

For  he  had  naught  to  do  now  but  seek  that  end.  He  haa 
not  Mr.  Pitt's  nose  in  vain:  he  was  nothing  if  he  was  not 
Stubborn.  And  while  Henrietta  might  easily  have  had  a  more 
discreet,  she  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  persevering  friend. 
Amid  the  wreck  of  his  own  fortunes,  with  his  professional 
future  laid  in  ruins  about  him,  he  clung  steadfastly  to  the 
notion  of  righting  her,  and  found  in  that,  and  m  the  letter  in 
his  book,  his  only  stay.  At  as  early  an  hour  as  he  considered 
decent,  he  would  apply  to  Mr.  Homyold,  lay  the  evidence 
before  the  justice,  and  press  for  the  giri's  release. 

Unfortunately,  he  lay  so  long  revolving  the  matter  that 
at  daybreak  he  fell  asleep.  The  house  was  busy  and  no  one 
gave  a  thought  to  him,  and  ten  had  struck  before  he  came 
down  and  shamefacedly  asked  for  his  breakfast.  Mrs.  Gilson 
put  it  before  him,  but  with  a  word  of  girding  at  his  laziness; 
which  the  good  woman  could  not  stomach,  when  half  the 
countryside  were  on  foot  searching  for  the  boy,  and  when 
the  unhappy  father,  after  a  night  in  the  saddle,  had  left  in 
a  postchaise  to  follow  up  a  clue  at  Keswick.  Blameworthy  or 
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not,  Ml.  Sutton  found  the  delay  fatnl.  When  he  called  on 
Mr.  Homyold;  the  justice  was  not  at  home.  He  had  left  the 
house  and  would  not  return  until  the  following  day. 

Sutton  might  have  anticipated  this  checi.,  but  he  had  not; 
and  he  walked  back  to  the  inn,  plunged  to  the  very  Ups  in 
despondency.  The  activity  of  the  people  about  him,  their 
eagerness  in  the  search,  their  enthusiasm,  all  reflacted  on 
him  and  sank  him  in  liis  own  esteem.  Yet  if  he  would,  he 
could  not  share  in  these  things  or  in  these  feelings.  He  stood 
outside  them;  his  sympathies  were  fixed,  obstinately  fixed, 
elsewhere.  And,  alas,  in  the  only  direction  in  which  he  desired 
to  proceed,  and  in  which  he  discerned  a  possible  issue,  he  was 
brought  to  a  full  stop. 

He  was  in  the  mood  to  feel  small  troubles  sorely,  and  as 
he  neared  the  inn  he  saw  t*  ;t  Mrs.  Gilson  was  standing  at 
the  door.  It  vexed  him,  for  in;  felt  that  he  cut  a  poot  figure 
in  the  landlady's  eyes.  He  knew  that  he  seemed  to  her  a 
sorry  thing  shnking  idly  about  the  house, while  others  wrought 
and  difi.  He  feared  her  sharp  tongue  and  vulgar  tropes,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  by  the  house  as  if  he  did  not  see 
her.  He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  awkwardly  and  con- 
sciously, with  his  eyes  averted — when  she  called  to  him. 

"  If  you're  looking  for  Squire  Clyne,"  she  said,  in  very 
much  the  tone  he  expected,  *'  he's  gone  these  three  hours 
pASt  and  some  to  that  1 " 

"  I  was  not,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  answered  with  sarcasm,  "  I  suppose  you  are 
looking  for  the  boy.  You  will  not  find  him,  I'm  afraid,  on  the 
King's  highroad  1 " 

"  I  was  not  looking  for  him,"  he  answered  churlishly. 

"  More  shame  to  you  I "  Mrs.  Gilson  cried,  with  a  spark 
in  her  eye.  "  More  shame  to  you  I  For  you  should  be  I " 

He  flamed  up  at  that,  after  the  passionate  manner  of  such 
men  when  roused.  He  stopped  and  faced  her,  trembling  a 
little. 

"  And  to  whom  is  it  a  shame,"  he  cried,  "  that  wicked, 
foul  injustice  is  done?  To  whom  is  it  a  shame  that  the 
innocent  are  sent  to  herd  with  the  guilty  ?  To  whom  is  it  a 
shame — woman! — that  when  there  is  good,  clear  evidence 
put  before  their  eyes,  I  >  is  not  read  ?  Nor  used  ?  The  boy  ?  " 
vehemently,  "  the  boy?  Is  he  the  only  one  to  be  considered, 
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and  sought  and  saved?  Is  his  case  wone  than  hen?  I  too 
say  shame ! " 

Mrs.  GUson  stared.  "  Lord  save  the  man  I "  she  cried,  as 
much  astonished  as  if  a  sheep  had  turned  on  her,  "  vnth  his 
shames  and  his  whoms !  He's  as  full  of  words  as  a  Wensley- 
dale  of  mites  1  I  don't  know  what  you  are  in  the  pulpit,  your 
reverence,  but  on  foot  ard  in  the  road,  Mr.  Brougham  ww 
naught  to  you  1 " 

"  He'd  not  the  reason,"  the  chaplain  answered  bitterly. 
And  brought  down  by  her  remark — for  his  passion  was  of  the 
shortest — he  turned,  and  was  moving  away,  morose  and 
despondent,  when  the  landlady  called  after  Jiitn  a  second 
time,  but  in  a  more  friendly  tone.  Perhaps  curiosity,  perhaps 
some  new  perception  of  the  man  moved  her. 

"  See  here,  your  reverence,"  she  said.  "  If  you've  a  mind 
to  show  me  this  fine  evidence  of  yours,  I'm  not  for  saying 
I'll  not  read  it.  Lord  knows  it's  ill  work  going  about  like  a 
hen  with  an  egg  she  can't  lay.  So  if  you've  a  mind  to  get 
it  oflf  your  mind,  I'll  send  for  my  glasses,  and  be  done 
with  it." 

"  Will  you  ?  "  he  replied,  his  face  flushing  with  the  hope 
of  making  a  convert.  "  Will  you  ?  Then  there,  ma'am,  there 
it  is  1  It's  the  letter  that  villain  sent  to  her  to  draw  her  to 
meet  him  that  nighi.  If  you  can't  see  from  that  what  terms 
they  were  on,  and  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  meet  him, 
I— but  read  it!   l^eadit!" 

She  called  for  her  glasses,  and  having  placed  them  on  her 
nose,  set  the  nose  at  such  an  angle  that  she  could  look  down 
it  at  the  page.  This  was  Mrs.  Gilson's  habit  when  about  to 
read.  But  when  all  was  arranged  her  face  fell.  ''  Oh,  dearl " 
she  said,  "  it's  all  bits  and  scraps,  like  a  broken  curd !  Lord 
save  the  man,  I  can't  read  this.  I  canna  make  top  nor  tail 
of  it!  Here,  let  me  take  it  inside.  Truth  is,  I'm  no  scholar 
in  the  open  air." 

The  chaplain,  trembling  with  eagerness,  set  straight  three 
or  four  bits  of  paper  which  he  had  deranged  in  opening  the 
book.  Then,  not  trusting  it  out  of  his  own  hands,  he  bore  the 
book  reverently  into  the  landlady's  snuggery,  and  set  it  on 
the  table.  Mrs.  Gilson  rearranged  her  nose  and  glasses,  and 
after  gazing  helplessly  for  a  few  moments  at  the  broken 
screed,  caught  some  thread  of  sense,  clung  to  it  desperately, 
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and  presently  began  to  murmur  disjointed  sentences  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  thought  aloud. 

"  Um — urn — um— um  I  " 

Had  the  chaplain  been  told  a  fortnight  before  that  he  would 
wwt  with  bated  breath  for  an  old  woman's  opinion  of  a 
document,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion.  But  so  it 
was;  and  when  a  ray  of  comprehension  bro  the  frowning 
perplexity  of  Mrs.  Gilson's  face,  and  she  muttered, "  Lord  ha' 
mercy  1  The  villain  1 " — still  more  when  an  April  cloud  of 
mingled  anger  and  pity  soften,  d  her  massive  features — the 
chfiplain's  relief  was  itself  a  picture. 

"  A  plague  on  the  rascal !  "  the  good  woman  cried.  '*  He's 

fu^  it  so  as  to  melt  a  stone,  let  alone  a  silly  child  like  that ! 
don't  know  that  if  he'd  put  it  so  to  me,  when  I  was  a  lass, 
I'd  have  told  on  him.  I  don't  think  I  would !  " 

"  It's  plain  that  she'd  no  understanding  'vith  him  1 "  Mr. 
Sutton  cried  eagerly.  "  You  can  see  that,  ma'am ! " 

"  Well,  I  tliink  I  can.  The  villain !  " 

"  It's  quite  clear  that  she  had  broken  \vith  him !  " 

"  It  does  look  so,  poor  lamb !  " 

"  Poor  lamb  indeed ! "  Mr.  Sutton  replied  with  feeling. 
"  Poor  lamb  indeed !  " 

"  Yet  you'll  remember,"  Mrs.  Gilson  answered — she  was 
nothing  if  not  level-headed—"  he'd  the  lad  to  think  of !  He'd 
his  boy  to  think  of !  I  am  sure  my  heart  bled  for  him  when 
he  went  out  this  morning.  I  doubt  he'd  not  slept  a  wink, 
and " 

"  Do  you  think  she  slept  either?  "  the  chaplain  asked, 
something  bitterly;  and  his  eyes  glowed  in  his  pale  face. 
"  Do  you  consider  how  young  she  is  and  gently  bred,  ma'am? 
And  where  they've  sent  her,  and  to  what  ?  " 

"  Umph !  "  the  landlady  replied,  and  she  rubbed  her  pon- 
derous cheek  with  the  bowl  of  a  punch-ladle,  and  looked, 
frowning,  at  the  letter.  The  operation,  it  was  plain,  clarified 
her  thoughts ;  and  Mr.  Sutton's  instinct  told  him  to  be  mute. 
For  a  long  minute  the  distant  clatter  of  Modest  Ann's  tongue, 
and  the  clink  of  pattens  in  the  yard,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  lemon-laden  silence  of  the  room.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  glint  of  the  fire  on  the  rows  of  polished  glass,  per- 
haps the  sight  of  her  own  well-cushioned  chair,  perhaps  only 
a  memory  of  Henrietta's  fair  young  face  and  piled-un  hair 
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that  wrought  upon  the  landlady.  But,  whatever  the  cause, 
ihe  groaned.  And  then,  •'  He  ought  to  see  this  I "  she  said. 
"He  surely  ought!  And  dar  .Tie,  he  shall,  if  he  leaves  the 
house  to-night  I  After  all,  t  .  wrongs  don'i  make  a  right. 
He's  to  Keswick  this  morning,  but  an  hour  after  noon  he'll 
be  back  to  learn  if  there's  news.  It's  only  here  he  can  get 
news,  and  if  he  has  not  found  the  lad  he'll  be  back  I  And  I'll 
put  it  on  his  plate " 

"  God  bless  you  I "  cried  Mr.  Sutton. 

"  Ay,  bi    I'm  not  saying  he'll  do  anything,"  the  landlady 

answered  tartly.    "  If  all's  true,  the  young  madam  has  not 

bch     ed  so  well  that  she'll  be  the  worse  for  smarting  a  bitl " 

11  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  chaplain  humbly. 

"No,  he'll  not!"  Mrs.  Gilson  retorted.  "Nor  to  you, 
don't  you  think  it!  She's  a  Tartar  or  I'm  mistaken.  You'll 
be  obliged,  you  mean  1 "  And  she  looked  at  the  parson  over 
her  glasses  as  if  she  were  appraising  him  in  a  new  character. 

"  I've  been  to  Mr.  Homyold,"  he  said,  "  but  he  was  out 
and  will  not  be  back  until  to-morrow." 

"  Ay,  he's  more  in  his  boots  than  on  his  knees,  most  days," 
the  landlady  answered.  "  But  what  I've  said,  I'll  do,  that's 
flat.  Anu  here's  the  coach,  so  it's  twelve  noon," 

She  tugged  at  the  cord  of  the  yard  bell,  and  its  loud  jangle 
in  a  twinkling  roused  the  house  to  activity  and  the  stables 
to  frenzy.  The  fresh  team  were  led  jingling  and  prancinf  out 
of  the  yard,  the  ostlers  running  beside  them.  Modest  Ann 
and  her  underling  hastened  to  show  themselves  on  the  steps 
of  the  inn,  and  Mrs.  Gilson  herself  passed  into  the  passage 
ready  to  welcome  any  visitors  of  consequence. 

Mr.  Bishop  and  two  Lancashire  officers  who  had  been 
pushing  the  quest  in  the  Fumess  district  descended  from  the 
outside  of  the  coach.  But  they  brought  no  news;  and  Sutton, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  tliis,  did  not  hnger  with  them.  The  land- 
lady's offer  could  not  have  any  immediate  result,  since  Clync 
was  not  expected  to  return  before  two;  and  the  chaplain, 
to  kill  time,  went  out  at  the  back,  and  climbed  the  hill.  He 
walked  until  he  was  tired,  and  then  he  turned,  and  at  two 
made  his  way  back  to  the  inn,  only  to  leam  that  Clyne  had 
no*  yet  arrived.  None  the  less,  the  short  day  alri  .dy  sho'ved 
signs  of  drawing  in.  There  was  snow  in  the  sky.  It  hung 
heav)'  above  Langdale  Pikes  and  over  the  long  ragged  screes 
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of  Bow  Fell.  White  cushions  of  cloud  were  piled  one  on  the 
other  to  the  northward,  and  earth  and  sky  were  alike  de- 
pressing. Weary  and  despondent,  Sutton  wandered  into  the 
house,  and  sitting  down  before  the  first  fire  he  found,  he  fell 
asleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  in  his  ears. 
The  room  was  dark  save  for  the  firilight;  and  for  a  few 
seconds  he  fancied  that  he  was  still  alone.  The  men  whose 
talk  he  heard  were  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  soothed 
by  their  bubble  and  barely  conscious  where  he  was,  he  was 
sinking  away  again  when  a  harsh  voice  and  a  touch  on  his 
sleeve  awoke  him.  He  sprang  up,  startled  and  surprised, 
and  saw  that  Captain  Clyne,  his  face  fitfully  revcalrd  by  the 
flame,  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth.  Clyno 
was  in  his  riding  boots  and  was  splashed  to  the  waist. 

His  face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  his  pose  told  of  fatigue. 

"  Awake,  man,  awake  I  "  he  repeated.    "  Didn't  you  hear 

me' 

*  No,  I — I  was  dozing,"  the  chaplain  faltered,  as  he  pat 
back  his  chair. 

'*  Just  sc,"  Clyne  answered  drily.  "  I  wish  I  could  sleep. 
Well,  listen  now.  I  have  been  back  an  hour,  and  I  have  road 
this."  He  laid  his  hand  on  an  object  on  the  table,  and  Sutton 
with  joy  saw  that  the  object  was  the  book  which  he  had  left 
with  Mrs.  Gilson.  "  I  am  sorry,"  Clyne  continued  in  a  con- 
strained tone,  "  that  I  did  not  read  it  la>t  evening.  I  was 
wrong.  But — God  help  me,  I  think  I  am  almost  mad  !  Any- 
way I  have  read  it  now,  and  I  credit  it,  and  I  think  that — 
she  has  been  harshly  treated.  And  I  am  here  to  tell  you," 
a  little  more  distinctly,  "  that  you  can  arrange  the  matter 
to  your  satisfaction,  sir." 

Sutton  stared.  "  Do  you  mean,"  he  said,  "  that  I  may 
arrange  for  her  release  ?  " 

"  I  have  settled  that,"  Clyne  answered.  "  Mr.  Homyold 
is  not  at  home,  but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Le  Fleming,  and  have 
given  bail  for  her  appearance  when  required;  and  here  is  Le 
Fleming's  order  for  her  release.  1  have  ordered  a  post-chaise 
to  be  ready,  and  it  will  be  at  the  door  in  ten  minutes." 

"  But  then — all  is  duut-  ?  "  llic  ciiapiain  said. 

"  Except  fetching  her  back,"  Clyne  answered.  "  She  must 
come  here.  There  is  nowhere  else  for  her  to  go.  But  I  leave 
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that  to  you,  since  her  release  is  due  to  you.  I  have  done  her 
an  injustice,  and  done  you  one  too.  But  God  knows."  he 
continued  bitterly,  "  not  without  provocation.  Nor  willingly, 
nor  knowingly."  °  •' ' 

'I  I  am  sure  of  that,"  the  chaplain  answered  meekly. 

Yes.     Of  course,"   Clyne  continued,  awkwardly.  "I 

shall  not  consider  what  you  said  to  me  as  said  at  all.  On  the 

contrary,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  doing  your  duty,  Mr.  Sutton. 

whatever  the  motive."  ' 

"  The  motive " 

"  I  do  not  say,"  stiffly,  "  that  the  motive  was  an  improper 

o^    1^  '^^  """"""^  ^^^"^  ^°"  '""^  ^°"or"S  up  my 

"  I  followed  my  feelings,"  Mr.  Sutton  replied,'with  a  fresh 
stimng  of  resentment. 

"  Exactly.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  as  she  owes 
her  release  to  your  exertions,  it  is  right  that  you  should  be 
the  one  to  communicate  the  fact  to  her,  and  the  one  to  bring 
her  away.  ° 

The  chaplain  saw  that  his  patron,  convinced  that  there  was 
more  between  them  than  he  had  supposed,  was  falling  back 
on  the  old  plan;  that  he  was  willing  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  pushing  his  suit.  And  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face. 
If  she  could  be  brought— if  she  could  be  brought  to  look 
favourably  on  him!  Ah,  then  indeed  he  was  a  happy  man, 
and  the  darK  night  of  despondency  would  be  followed  by 
a  mom  of  joy.  But  with  the  quickness  of  light  his  thoughts 
passed  over  the  various  occasions— they  were  very  few— 
on  which  he  had  addressed  her.  And-an  odd  thing  happened. 
It  happened,  perhaps,  because  with  the  chaplain  the  matter 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  ambition,  but  of  love  "  You 
have  no  news  ?  "  he  said. 

"  None.  And  Nadin,"  with  bitterness,  "  seems  to  be  at  the 
end  of  his  resources." 

,/JJ^^?'^P^^^    Clyne,"    Sutton    replied    impulsively. 

there  is  but  one  way!  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done 
It  is  not  I,  but  you,  who  must  bring  Miss  Damer  back.  She 
may  still  speak,  but  not  for  me !  " 

"And  certainly  not  for  me!"  Clyne  answered,  his  face 
flushmg  at  the  recollection  of  his  violence. 

"  For  you  rather  than  for  any  one ! " 
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"No,  no!" 
T  i"  ^^^/',^^,^  chaplain  rejoined  firmly.  "  I  do  not  know  how 
?u-  '^'  T^^  continued  with  dignity,  "  but  I  know  it.  For 
one  thing,  I  am  not  blind.  Miss  Damer  has  never  given  me 
a  word  or  a  look  of  encouragement.  If  she  thanks  me,"  he 
spoke  with  something  like  a  tear  in  his  eye,  "  it  will  be 
much— the  kmd  of  thanks  you.  Captain  C^-ne,  give  to  the 
servant  that  lacquers  your  boots,  to  the  dog  that  fetches  your 
stick      But  you— with  you  it  will  be  different." 

^^  She  has  no  reason  to  thank  me,"  Clyne  declared. 

"  No." 

"She  will!"  Sutton  answered  fervently— he  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  impulsive  act  of  unselfishness.  "  And 
g  thank  you  or  not  thank  you,  she  may  speak.  She  will  speak! 

when  released,  if  ever!  She  is  one  who  will  do  nothing  under 
compulsion,  nothing  under  durance.  But  she  will  do  much— 
for  love. 

Clyne  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  chaplain.  He  like 
Mrs.  Gilson,  was  appraising  him  afresh,  was  finding  something 
new  m  hini,  something  unexpected.  "  How  do  you  know?  " 
ne  asked,  his  cheeks  reddening. 

There  were  for  certain  tears  in  Mr.  Sutton's  eyes  now 
I  don't  know  how  I  know,"  he  said,  "  but  I  do.  I  know  t 
Go  and  fetch  her;  and  I  think,  I  think  she  will  speak  " 

Clyne  thought  otherwise,  and  had  good  reason  to  think 
otherwise;  a  reason  which  he  was  ashamed  to  tell  his  chaplain. 

k  r  r"  ^-T^u  °^  ^'^  °^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^s  impressed  by  Sutton's 
belief.  The  suggestion  was  at  least  a  straw  to  which  he  could 
cling.  Faihng  other  means— and  the  ardour  of  his  assistants 
lu-  .  search  was  beginning  to  flag-why  should  he  not  try 
this?  Why  should  he  not,  threats  failing,  throw  himself  at 
the  girl  s  feet,  abase  himself,  humble  himself,  try  at  least  if 
he  could  not  win  by  prayer  and  humility  what  she  had  refused 
to  force? 

It  was  a  plan  little  to  the  man's  taste;  grievous  to  his  pride, 
iiut  for  his  son  s  sake,  for  the  innocent  boy's  sake,  he  was 
willing  to  do  even  this.  Moreover,  with  all  his  coldness,  he 
had  sufficient  nobility  to  feel  that  he  owed  the  girl  the  fullest 
amen(fa  in  his  power.  He  had  laid  hands  on  her.  He  had 
treated   her— no   matter   what    the   provocation-cruelly, 
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improperly^  in  a  manner  degrading  to  her  and  disgraceful 
to  himself.  His  face  flushed  as  he  recalled  the  scene  and  his 
violence.  Now  it  was  hers  to  triumph,  hers  to  blame:  nor  his 
to  withhold  the  opportunity, 

"  I  will  go,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  perturbed  silence.  "  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice.  You  think  that  there 
is  a  chance  she  will  speak  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  Sutton  answered  manfully.  "  I  do."  And  he  said 
more  to  the  same  purpose. 

But  later,  when  the  hot  fit  ebbed,  he  wondered  at  himself. 
What  had  come  over  him?  Why  had  he,  who  had  so  little 
while  his  patron  had  so  much,  given  up  his  ewe  lamb,  his  one 
chance  ?  Reason  answered,  because  ae  had  no  chance  and  it 
was  wise  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  But  he  knew  that,  a 
day  or  two  before,  he  would  have  snapped  his  fingers  at 
reason,  he  would  have  clung  to  his  forlorn  hope,  he  would 
have  made  for  his  own  advantage  by  the  nearest  road.  What 
then  had  changed  him  ?  What  had  caused  him  to  set  the  girl's 
happiness  before  his  own,  and  whispered  to  him  that  there 
was  only  one  way  by  which,  smirched  and  discredited  as  she 
was,  she  whom  he  loved  could  reach  her  happiness?  He  did 
not  answer  the  question,  perhaps  he  did  not  know  the  answer. 
But  wandering  in  the  darkness  by  the  lake-side,  with  the 
first  snowflakes  falling  on  his  shoulders,  he  cried  again  and 
again,  "  God  bless  her!  God  bless  her! "  with  tears  running 
down  his  pale,  insignificant  face. 
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PRISON   EXPERIENCES 

When  Henrietta  rose  on  the  second  morning  of  her  imprison- 
ment, and  opened  her  door  and  looked  out,  she  met  with  an 
unpleasant  surprise.  Snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  lay 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  the  yard.  The  sheet  of  dazzling 
white  cast  the  dingy  spiked  wall  and  the  mean  cell-doors  into 
grey  relief.  But  it  was  not  this  contrast,  nor  even  the  memory 
of  childish  winter,  with  their  pleasures — though  that  memory 
took  her  by  the  throat  and  promised  to  choke  her— that 
filled  her  with  immediate  dismay.  It  was  the  difficulty  of 
per*  ling  the  prison  duties,  of  going  beyond  her  door,  and 
refillmg  her  water-pitcher  at  the  pump.  To  cross  the  yard 
in  sandalled  shoes — such  as  she  and  the  girls  of  that  day 
wore — was  to  spoil  her  shoes  and  wet  her  feet.  Yet  she  could 
not  live  without  water;  the  more  as  she  had  an  instinctive 
fear  of  losing,  under  the  pressure  of  hardship,  those  refine- 
ments in  which  she  had  been  bred.  At  length  she  was  about 
to  venture  out  at  no  matter  what  cost,  when  the  door  of  the 
yard  opened,  and  the  jailer's  wife  came  stumbling  through 
the  snow  on  a  pair  of  pattens.  She  carried  a  second  pair  in 
her  hand,  and  she  seemed  to  be  in  anything  but  a  pleasant 
humour. 

"  Here's  a  mess ! "  she  said,  throwing  down  tl  -  pattens 
and  looking  about  her  with  disgust.  "  By  rights,  you  should 
set  to  work  to  clear  this  away,  before  it's  running  all  of  a 
thaw  into  your  room.  But  I  dare  say  it  will  wait  till  midday — 
it  don't  get  much  sun  here — and  my  good  man  will  come  and 
do  it.  Anyways,  there  are  some  pattens,  so  that  you  can  get 
about — there's  as  good  as  you  have  gone  on  pattens  before 
nowl  Ay,  and  mopped  the  floor  in  theml  And  by-and-by 
my  girl  will  bring  you  some  fire  'gainst  you're  ready  for  your 
breakfast." 

"  I'm  ready  whenever  the  breakfast  is  ready,"  Henrietta 
answered,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could.  She  was  shivering  with 
cold. 

"  Ah,  well,  ah,  well,  my  lass,"  the  woman  answered 
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snappishly,  "there's  worse  troubles  in  the  world  than  waiting 
for  your  breakfast.  For  the  Lord's  sake,  don't  you  get 
complaining." 

"  I  wasn't  complaining,  indeed ! "  Henrietta  said. 

"  Think  of  the  doing  we've  had  this  night ! " 

"  I  heard,"  the  girl  answered.  And  an  involuntary  shudder 
escaped  her.  "  It  was  dreadful !  dreadful  1 " 

"  You'd  ha'  thought  so,"  ungraciously,  "  if  yon  had  had 
to  deal  with  the  lad  yourself!  Never  was  such  a  Jack  o' 
i»edlam !  I  wonder  all  our  heads  aren't  broke." 

"  Is  he  often  like  that?  "  Henrietta  asked. 

For  she  had  lain  awake  many  hours  of  the  night,  trembling 
and  trying  to  close  her  ears  against  the  ravings  of  a  madman 
who  was  confined  in  the  next  yard,  and  who  had  suffered  au 
access  of  mania  during  the  night.  The  prisons  of  that  day 
served  also  for  madhouses. 

"  No,  but  once  in  a  month  or  so,"  the  jailer's  wife  answered. 
"  And  often  enough,  drat  him!  Doctor  says  he'll  go  off  in 
one  of  these  Bedlam  fits,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  I  say ! 
But  I'm  wasting  my  time  and  catching  my  death,  gossiping 
with  you!  Anyway,  don't  you  complain,  young  woman," 
severely.  "  There's  worse  off  than  you !  "  And  she  clattered 
abruptly  away,  and  Henrietta  was  left  to  patten  her  road 
to  the  pump  and  back,  and  afterwards  to  finish  her  toilette 
in  what  shivering  comfort  she  might. 

For  a  prisoner,  she  might  not  have  much  of  which  to  com- 
plain. But  though  that  was  not  the  day  of  bedroom  fires, 
or  rubber  water-bottles,  and  luxury  stopped  at  the  warming- 
pan,  or  the  heated  brick,  there  are  degrees  of  misery,  and 
this  degree  was  new  to  her. 

However,  the  woman  was  better  than  her  word,  for  in  a 
short  time  her  child  appeared,  painfully  bearing  at  arm's 
length  a  shovelful  of  live  embers.  And  the  fire  put  a  new  face 
on  things.  Breakfast  sent  in  from  outside  followed,  and  was 
drawn  out  to  the  utmost  for  the  sake  of  the  employment 
which  it  afforded.  For  time  hung  heavy  on  the  girl's  hands. 
She  had  long  exhausted  the  Kendal  Chronicle  ;  and  a  volume 
of  "  Sermons  for  Persons  under  Sentence  of  Death  " — ^the 
property  of  the  gaol — she  had  steadfastly  refused.  Other 
reading  there  was  none,  and  she  was  rather  gratified  than 
troubled  when  she  espied  a  thin  trickle  of  wuier  stealing  under 
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the  door.  The  snow  in  the  yard  was  melting ;  and  it  was  soon 
made  plain  to  her  that  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  flooded  she 
must  act  for  herself. 

The  task  was  not  very  congenial  to  a  girl  gently  bred,  and 
who  had  all  her  life  associated  such  work  with  Doll  and  a  mop. 
But  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  gaol  she  had  resolved  to  do, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  whatever  she  should  be  told  to  do. 
And  the  thing  might  have  been  worse,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  see  her  at  work.  She  kilted  up  her  skirt  and  donned  the 
pattens,  put  on  her  hood.,  and  taking  a  broom  from  the  comer 
of  the  yard,  began  to  sweep  vigorously,  first  removing  the 
snow  from  the  flags  before  her  door,  and  then,  as  the  space 
she  had  cleared  grew  wider,  gathering  the  snow  into  a  heap 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard. 

She  was  soon  warm  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  action.  But 
in  \w  long  time,  as  was  natural,  she  grew  tired,  and  paused 
to  rest  and  look  about  her,  supporting  herself  by  the  broom- 
handle.  A  robin  alighted  on  a  spike  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  flirting  its  tail,  eyed  her  in  a  friendly  way,  with  its  head 
on  one  side.  Then  it  flew  away — it  could  fly  away !  And  at 
the  thought, 

"  What,"  she  wondered,  "  would  come  of  it  all?  What 
would  be  the  end  for  her  ?  And  had  they  found  the  boy  ?  " 

Already  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  lain  a  week,  a  month, 
in  the  gaol.  The  people  outside  must  have  forgotten  her. 
Would  she  be  forgotten  ?  Would  they  leave  her  there  ? 

But  she  would  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts;  and  she 
set  to  work  again  with  new  energy.  Swish!  swish!  Her 
hands  were  growing  sore,  but  she  had  nearly  finished  the  task. 
She  looked  complacently  at  the  wide  space  she  had  cleared, 
and  stopped  to  pin  up  one  side  of  her  gown  which  had  slipped 
down.  Then,  swish !  swish !  with  renewed  vigour,  imconscious 
that  the  noise  of  her  sweeping  drowned  the  grating  of  the 
key  in  the  lock.  So  that  she  was  not  aware,  until  a  voice 
struck  her  ear,  that  she  was  no  longer  alone. 

Then  she  wheeled  about  so  sharply  that,  unused  to  pattens, 
she  stumbled  and  all  but  fell.  The  accident  added  to  her 
vexation.  Her  face  turned  red  as  a  beet.  For  inside  the  door 
of  the  yard,  contemplating  her  with  a  smile  at  once  familiar 
and  unpleasant,  stood  Mr.  Homyold. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  he  said,  as  she  glowered  at  him  n  entfuUy, 
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**^^u  **  °"*^®  °*  ^®^  ^^°^  ^^^  *°^  '*^«  ^k  *^t  com- 
pelled them.  "  They  shouldn't  have  put  you  to  this  I  Though 

I  m  sure  a  prettier  sight  you'd  go  far  to  see  I  But  your  hands 
are  infinitely  too  white  and  soft,- my  dear— much  too  wh^te 
and  pretty  to  be  spoiled  by  broom-handles  I  I  must  speak 
to  Mother  Weighton  about  it." 

"Perhaps  if  you  would  kindly  go  out  a  moment,"  she  said 
with  spirit, "  It  were  better.  I  could  then  nut  myself  in  order." 
Not  for  the  world! "  Mr.  Homyold  retorted,  with  some- 
thing between  a  leer  and  a  wink.  "  You're  very  well  as  you 
are!  '  with  a  look  at  her  ankles.  "There's  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  I'm  sure,  but  the  contrary.  I'm  told  that  Lady 
Jersey  at  Almack's  shows  more,  and  with  a  hundred  to  seel 
So  you  need  not  mind.  And  you  could  not  look  nicer  if  you'd 
done  It  on  purpose." 

With  a  jerk  she  disengaged  her  shoes  from  the  pattens, 
dropped  the  broom,  and  made  for  the  door  of  her  room 
with  such  dignity  as  her  kilted  skirt  left  her.  But  before  she 
reached  it: 

"  Steady,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Homyold  in  a  tone  no  longer 
wheedhng,  but  .arsh  and  peremptory,  "you're  forgetting! 
You  are  in  gaol,  and  you'll  be  pleased  to  stop  when  you're 
told,  and  do  as  you're  told!  Don't  you  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
my  dear.  1  am  here  to  learn  if  you  have  any  complaints." 

Only  of  your  presence ! "  she  cried,  her  face  burning.  "  If 
you  have  come  here  only  to  insult  me,  I  have  heard  enough." 

And  having  gained  her  cell  in  spite  of  him,  she  tried  to 
slam  the  door  in  his  face. 

But  he  had  had  time  to  approach,  and  he  set  the  handle  of 
his  whip  between  door  and  jamb,  and  stopped  her. 

"  I|ni  not  come  for  that,  I  tell  you,  you  pretty  spitfire," 
he  said;  "  I've  come  to  hear  if  you  have  any  complaint  of 
your  treatment  here." 

"  I  have  not ! "  she  cried. 
^^  "  Come,  come,"  he  rejoined,  checking  her  with  a  grin, 

you  must  not  answer  the  Visiting  Justice  in  that  tone. 
Say,  I  have  none,  sir,  I  thank  you  kindly  '—that's  the  proper 
form,  my  dear.  You'll  know  better  another  time.  Or  "— 
smiling  more  broadly  as  he  read  the  angry  refusal  in  her  eyes— 
"we  shall  have  to  put  you  to  beat  hemp.  And  that  were  a 
pity.  Those  pretty  hands  would  soon  lose  their  softness,  and 
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those  dainty  wrists  that  are  not  much  bigger  than  my  thumbs 
would  be  sadly  spoiled.  But  we  won't  do  that,"  indulgently. 
**  We  are  never  hard  on  pretty  girls  as  long  as  they  behave 
themselves." 

She  looked  round  wildly,  but  there  was  no  escape.  She 
could  retreat  no  farther.  The  man  filled  the  doorway ;  the  room 
lay  open  to  his  insolent  eyes,  and  he  did  not  spare  to  look. 

"  Neat  as  a  pin !  "  he  said  complacently.  "  Just  as  it  should 
be.  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  I've 
nothing  but  praise  for  it.  I  never  thought  that  it  would  ever 
be  my  lot  to  commend  Miss  Damer  for  the  neatness  of  her 
chamber!  But — good  Lord!"  with  surprise,  "what's  the 
matter  with  your  wrist,  my  girl?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  the  angry  scarlet  turning  a  shade 
deeper. 

"  Nothing?   Oh,  but  there  is!  "  he  returned  peremptorily. 

"  Nothing !  "  she  repeated  fiercely.  "  Nothing  1  It's  nothing 
that  matters ! " 

Oh,  how  she  hated  the  man!  How  she  loathed  his  red, 
insolent  grin!  Would  he  never  leave  her?  Was  she  to  be 
exposed,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  to  this  horror? 

He  eyed  her  shrewdly. 

"  You  haven't  been  turning  stubborn,"  he  said,  "  have 
you?  And  they've  had  to  handle  you  already?  And  bring 
you  to  your  senses?  And  so  they  have  set  you  to  brooming? 
But  Bishop,"  with  a  frown,  "  gave  me  no  notion  of  that.  He 
said  you  came  like  a  lamb." 

"  It's  not  that ! "  she  cried.  "  It's  nothing."  It  was  not 
only  that  she  was  ashamed  of  the  mark  on  her  arm,  and 
shrank  from  showing  it.  But  his  leering,  insolent  face  terrified 
her.  Though  he  was  not  tipsy,  he  had  spent  the  small  hours 
at  a  club,  and  the  old  port  still  hummed  in  his  brain.  "  It's 
not  that,"  she  repeated  firmly,  and  more  quietly,  hoping  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

"  Here,"  he  answered, "  let  me  look  at  it." 

"No!" 

"  Pooh,  nonsense ! "  he  replied,  pressing  his  advantage 
and  entering  the  cell.  "  Nonsense,  girl,  let  me  look  at  it." 
He  stepped  nearer  and  peremptorily  held  out  his  hand.  He 
could  touch  her.  She  could  feel  his  hot  breath  on  her  cheek. 
"  There's  no  room  here  for  airs  and  tempers,"  he  continued, 
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"  How,  if  I  don't  see  it,  am  I  to  know  that  they  have  not 
been  ill-treating  you  ?  Show  me  your  wrist,  girl." 

But  she  recoiV»d  from  him  into  the  farthest  comer,  holding 
her  arms  behind  her.    Her  face  was  a  picture  of  passionate 

"  Don't  touch  mel "  she  cried.  "  Don't  come  near  me  I 
You  ve  no  right  to  touch  me.  They  have  not  hurt  my  wrist. 
I  tell  you  It  IS  nothing.  And  if  you  lay  a  finger  on  me  I  will 
scream!"  ■>        ^         a 

"Then,"  he  said  coolly,  "  they'll  put  you  in  a  strait  waist- 
coat, my  lass,  like  the  madman  next  door.  That's  all  1  You're 
mighty  particular,  but  you  forget  where  you  are." 

"You  forget  that  I  am  a  gentlewoman! "  she"  cried.  She 
cou  d  not  retreat  farther,  but  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
could  have  killed  him.  "  Stand  back,  sir,  I  say!  "  she  con- 
tinued fiercely.  "If  you  do  not " 

"  What  will  you  do?  "  he  asked.  He  enjoyed  the  situation, 
but  he  was  not  sure  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  push  it. 
If  he  could  contnve  to  surprise  her  wrist  it  would  be  odd  if 
he  could  not  snatch  a  kiss;  and  it  was  his  experience— in  his 
pansh— that  once  fairly  kissed,  young  women  came  off  t^e 
nigh  horse  and  proved  amenable.  "  What'U  you  do  "  he 
continued  facetiouslv,  "  you  silly  little  prude  ?  "  ' 

"Do?  "she  panted. 

"  Ay,  Miss  Dainty  Darner,  what'll  you  do?  "  with  a  feigned 
movement  as  if  to  seize  her.  "  You're  not  on  the  highway 
now  you  know !  Nor  free  on  bail !  Nor  is  there  a  parson  here  1" 
There  he  stopped— a  faint,  faint  sound  had  fallen  on  his 
ear.  He  looked  behind  him,  and  stepped  back  as  if  a  string 
drew  him.  And  his  face  changed  marvellously.  In  the  door- 
way stood,  hat  m  hand,  the  last  person  in  the  worid  he  wished 
to  see  there — Captain  Clyne. 

Cl>Tie  did  not  utter  a  syllable,  but  he  beckoned  to  the  other 
to  come  out  to  him.  And  with  a  chapfallen  look  and  a  brick- 
red  face,  Homyold  complied,  and  went  out.  Clyne  closed 
the  door  on  the  girl- that  she  might  not  hear.  And  the  two 
men  alone  in  the  yard  confronted  one  another.  Clyne's  face 
was  dark. 

"  I  overheard  your  last  words,  Mr.  Homyold,"  he  said 
a  voice  low  but  stem.   "  And  you  are  mistaken.   There  is  . 
parson  here— who  has  forgotten  that  he  is  a  gentleman.   It 
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is  well  for  him,  very  well,  that  having  forgotten  that  fact  he 
remains  a  parson." 

Homyold  tried  to  bluster,  tried  to  face  the  other  down  and 
save  the  situation.  "  I  don't  understand  you ! "  he  said. 
"What  does  this  mean?  "  He  was  the  taller  man  and  the 
bigger,  but  Clyne's  air  of  contemptuous  mastery  made  him 
appear  the  smaller.  "  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  repeated. 
"  The  young  lady— I  merely  came  to  visit  her."  P 

"  The  less,"  Clyne  retorted,  cutting  him  short,  "  said  about 
her  the  better!  I  understand  perfectly,  sir,"  with  severity, 
"  if  you  do  not.  Perfectly.  And  I  desire  you  to  understand 
that  it  is  your  cloth  only  that  protects  you  from  the  punish- 
ment you  deserve  I " 

"That's  easy  saidl"  Homyold  answered  with  a  poor 
attempt  at  defiance.    "  Easy !    What !    Are  we  to  have  all 

this  fuss  about  a  chit  that " 

"  Silence,  sir! "  And  Clyne's  voice  rang  so  loud  that  the 
other  not  only  obeyed  but  stepped  back,  as  if  he  feared  a 
blow.  "  Silence,  sir!  I  know  you  well  enough,  and  your  past, 
to  know  that  you  cannot  afford  a  scandal.  And  you  know 
me !  I  advise  you,  therefore,  when  you  have  passed  that  door  " 
— he  pointed  to  the  door  leading  to  the  prison  lodge — "  to 
keep  a  still  tongue,  and  to  treat  this  lady's  name  with  respect. 
If  not  for  the  sake  of  your  own  character,  for  the  sake,  at  any 
rate,  of  your  ill-earned  stipends." 

"  Fine  words !"  Homyold  muttered,  with  a  sneer  of  bravado. 
"  I  will  make  them  good,"  Clyne  answered.  And  the  look 
and  the  tone  were  such  that  the  other,  high  as  he  wished  to 
carry  it,  thought  discretion  the  better  part.  He  tumed,  still 
sneering,  on  his  heel,  and  cutting  the  air  with  his  whip  made 
his  way  with  what  dignity  he  might  to  the  door.  He  hesitated 
an  instant,  and  then  disappeared,  raging  inwardly. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Clyne's  face  relaxed.  He  passed 
his  hand  over  his  brow  as  if  to  recall  his  thoughts,  and  he 
sighed  deeply.  Then  turning,  he  went  slowly  to  Henrietta's 
door  and  tapped  on  it.  The  girl  opened.  "  May  I  speak  to 
you?  "  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  stepped  out.  She  had  recovered 
her  self-control  —  quickly  and  completely  as  women  do; 
and  her  face  told  nothing.  Whatever  she  thought  of  his 
intervention  and  of  the  maimer  in  which  he  had  routed 
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Homyold,  she  made  no  sign.  She  waited  for  him  to  speak* 
Yet  she  was  aware  not  only  of  his  downcast  carriage,  but  of 
the  change  which  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  unutterable 
suspense  had  wrought  in  his  face.  His  features  were  thinner 
and  sharper,  his  temples  more  hollow:  and  there  was  a 
listening,  hungry  look  in  his  eyes  which  did  not  quit  them 
even  when  he  dealt  with  other  things  than  his  loss. 

"  I  have  brought  an  order  for  your  release,"  he  said  without 
any  attempt  at  preface.  "  I  have  given  bail  for  yoi  r  appear- 
ance when  needed.  You  are  free  to  go.  You  have  not  to 
thank  me,  however,  but  Mr.  Sutton,  who  discovered  the 
letter  that  was  written  to  you " 

She  interrupted  him  by  an  exclamation. 

"The  letter,"  he  continued  mechanically,  "that  was 
written  to  you  making  an  appointment." 

"  Impossible  1 "  she  cried.  "  I  destroyed  it." 

"  He  put  it  together  again,"  he  answered  in  the  same  tone. 
"  I— we  are  ai  indebted  to  him.  Deeply  indebted  to  him  I 
1  don't  know  mat  there  is  anything  more  to  be  said,"  he 
continued  dully,  "  except  that  I  have  come  to  take  you  back. 
I  was  coming  last  evening,  but  the  snow  prevented  me." 
^  nd  that  is  all — you  have  to  say  ?  " 

liv  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  with  so  much  sadness  in  their 
depths,  with  such  utter  dejection  in  his  looks,  that  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  to  keep  it  alive,  her  anger  drooped.  "  Except 
that  I  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sorry.  We  have  treated  you 
— badly  amongst  us." 

"  You  1 "  she  said  vindictively. 

"  I,  if  you  like.  Yes,  I.  It  is  true." 

She  called  up  the  remembrance  of  the  severity  with  which 
he  had  judged  her  and  the  violence  of  which  her  wrist  still  wore 
the  traces.  She  pictured  the  disgrace  of  the  prison  and  her 
fears,  the  nights  of  apprehension  and  tlie  days  of  loneliness, 
ay,  and  the  insolence  of  the  wretch  who  had  just  left  her — 
she  owed  all  to  him !  Ail !  And  yet  she  could  not  keep  her  anger 
hot.  She  tried.  She  tried  to  show  him  something  of  what 
she  felt.  "  You i"  she  repeated.  "And  now  you  think," 
bitterly, "  that  I  shall  bear  to  go  back  to  the  place  from  which 
you  sent  me  ?  Sent  me  in  open  disgrace — ^in  that  man's  charge 
— with  no  woman  with  me?  " 

"  God  help  me  I "  he  said.   "  I  know  not  what  to  think  or 
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do  I   I  thought  that  if  I  took  you  back  myself,  that  would 

perhaps  be  best  for  all."  i  d 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then,  "  I  have  been  very,  * 

very  unhappy,"  she  said  in  a  different  tone.  And  even  >vhile 
she  said  it  she  wondered  why  she  complained  to  him,  instead  f 

of  accusing  him,  and  blaming  him.  Iji 

"  I  believe  it,"  he  said  slowly.  "  We  have  wronged  one 
another.  Let  it  stand  at  that." 

"  You  believe,"  she  said,  "  you  do  believe  now,  that  I 
had  no  hand  in  stealing  him  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  knew  naugJit  of  it,"  she  insisted  earnestly,  "  before 
or  after?" 

"Idi," 

"  I  wouirl  ha  /e  cut  off  my  hand  first ! "  she  said. 

"  I  believe  it,"  he  answered  sorrowfully. 

Then  they  were  both  silent.  And  she  wondered  at  herself. 
Why  did  she  not  hate  him?  Why  did  she  not  pour  on  him 
the  vials  of  her  indignation?  He  had  treated  her  teidly, 
always  badly.  The  wrong  which  she  had  done  him  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  avenged  by  a  gross  insult  to  her  woman- 
hood. Then,  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  had  been  quick  to 
believe  the  worst  of  her.  He  had  been  violent  to  her,  he  had 
bullied  her;  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  not  to  be  wrung 
to  compliance  with  his  orders,  he  had  degraded  her  to  a 
public  prison  as  if  she  had  been  the  worst  of  her  sex — instead 
of  his  kith  and  kin.  Even  now,  when  his  eyes  were  open  to 
injustice,  even  now,  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed 
amends,  he  came  to  her  \vith  a  few  poor  words,  meagre, 
scanty  words,  a  miserable  "  I  am  sorry;  you  are  free."  And 
that  was  all.  That  was  all ! 

And  yet  her  rage  drooped  cold,  her  spirit  seemed  dead. 
The  sca,thing  reproaches,  the  fierce  truths  which  had  bubbled 
to  her  lips  as  she  lay  feverish  on  her  prison-bed,  the  hot  tears 
which  had  scalded  her  eyes,  now  that  she  might  give  them 
vent,  now  that  he  might  be  wounded  by  them  and  made  to 
see  his  miserable  meanness — were  not !  She  stood  mute  and 
pale,  wondering  at  the  change,  wondering  at  her  mildness. 
And  when  he  said  with  constraint,  *'  The  chaise  is  ready,  will 
you  make  your  preparations?  "  she  went  to  do  his  bidding 
as  if  she  hai  done  nothing  but  obey  him  all  her  life. 
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When  she  had  filled  her  band-box,  and  with  a  tearful  laugh 
looked  her  last  on  the  cell,  she  emerged  from  the  yard.  She 
founc"  Captain  Clyne  awaiting  her  with  his  hand  on  the  key 
of  the  prison  gate.  He  saw  her  look  doubtfully  at  the  door 
of  the  Weightons'  lodge;  and  he  misread  the  look. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  you  would  wish  to  be  spared 
seeing  more  of  them.  I  have,"  with  a  faint  smile,  "  authority 
to  open." 

"  Oh!"  she  answered,  wrinkling  her  pretty  brow  in  per- 
plexity. "  But  I  must  see  them,  please.  They  have  not  been 
unkind  to  me,  and  I  should  not  like  to  go  without  thankine 
them."  '^ 

And  before  he  could  reiponstrate,  she  had  pushed  open  the 
lodge  door  and  gone  within. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Weighton,"  he  heard  her  cry,  "  you'll  give  me 
a  character,  won't  you  ?  I've  behaved  well  now,  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,  I'll  say  that,"  the  woman  answered  stol'Jl) , 

"  I  haven't  scratched  nor  screamed,  and  I've  done  as  I've 
been  bid  ?  And  you've  had  no  use  for  the  pump  water?  " 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  swept  out  the  yard,"  grudgingly; 
**  'twas  no  order  of  mine,  you'll  remember.  And  don't  you 
go  and  say  that  I've  treated  you  ill !  " 

"  I'll  not !  Indeed,  I'll  not !  "  Henrietta  cried  in  a  different 
tone.  "  I'll  say  you  treated  me  very  well.  ^Vnd  that  is  for 
your  little  girl  to  make  up  for  her  disappointment.  She'll  be 
sorry  I'm  not  going  to  be  transported,"  with  a  hint  of  laughter 
in  her  voice.  "  And,  Mrs,  Weighton,  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
something." 

"Well,  miss?    If  it  is  to  oblige  you  ?  " 

"  Then,  will  you,"  in  a  tone  touched  by  feeling,  "  if  you 
have  some  day  another  like  me,  will  you  be  as  good  to  her? 
And  remember  that  she  may  not  have  done  anything  wrong 
after  all  ?  Will  you  promise  me  ?  " 

"  I  will,  miss,"  Mrs.  Weighton  answered— very  graciously 
for  her.  "  But  there,  it  isn't  all  has  your  sense !  They  takes 
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and  runs  their  heads  against  a  brick  wall!  Either  they 
scratches  and  screams,  or  they  sulks  and  staives.  And  then 
we've  to  manage  them,  and  we  get  the  blame.  I  see  you  looked 
white  and  shivering  when  you  come  in,  and  I  thought  we'd 
have  trouble  with  you.  But  there,  you  kept  yourself  in  hand, 
and  showed  your  sense— it's  breeding  does  it— and  you've 
naught  to  complain  of  in  consequence.  Wishing  you  well  and 
kindly,  miss  I " 

"  I  shall  come  to  you  for  a  character! "  Henrietta  replied 
with  a  laugh. 

And  she  came  out  quickly  and  joined  Captain  Clyne,  who, 
waiting  with  his  hand  on  the  lock,  had  heard  all.  He  saw 
that  though  she  laughed  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye;  and  the 
minghng  of  gaiety  and  sensibility  in  her  conduct  and  her 
words  was  not  lost  upon  him.  She  seemed  to  be  bent  on 
putting  him  in  the  wrong;  on  proving  to  him  that  she  was 
^not  the  silly-pated  child  he  had  deemed  her  I  Even  the  praise 
of  this  jailer's  wife,  a  coarse,  cross-grained  woman,  sounded 
reproachfully  in  his  ears.  She  was  a  better  judge,  it  seemed, 
than  he. 

He  put  Henrietta  into  the  chaise— the  brisk,  cold  air  of 
the  winter  morning  was  welcome  to  her;  ond  they  set  off. 
Gnawed  as  he  was  by  unhappy  thoughts,  wretchedly  anxious 
as  he  was,  he  was  silent  for  a  time.  Ho  knew  what  he  war  tc.!, 
but  he  was  ashamed  to  clutch  at  that  advantage  for  the  sake 
of  which  Sutton  had  resigned  to  him  the  mission.  And  for  a 
long  time  he  sat  mute  and  brooding  in  his  comer,  the  bright 
reflection  of  the  snow  adding  pallor  to  his  face.  Yet  he  had 
eyes  for  her:  he  watched  her  without  knowing  it.  And  at  the 
third  milestone  from  Kendal,  a  little  beyond  Bamside,  he 
saw  her  shiver. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  cold?  "  he  said,  and  wondering  at 
the  role  he  played,  he  drew  the  wraps  closer  about  her — with 
care,  however,  that  his  fingers  should  not  touch  her. 

"  No,"  she  answered  frankly.  *•  I  am  not  cold.  But  I 
remember  passing  that  milestone.  I  was  almost  sick  with 
fright  when  I  passed  it.  So  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to 
try  to  get  out  and  escape." 

This  was  a  revelation  to  him;  and  not  a  pleasant  one.  He 
winced. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  am  very  sorry." 
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"  Oh,  I  felt  better  when  I  was  once  in  the  prison,"  she 
answered  lightly,  "  and  with  Mrs.  Weighton.  Before  that  I 
was  afraid  that  there  might  be  only  men." 

He  suffered,  in  the  hearing,  something  of  the  humiliation 
which  she  had  undergone;  was  she  not  of  his  blood  and  his 
class— and  a  woman?  But  he  could  only  say  that  he  was 
sorry.    He  was  sorry. 

A  little  later  he  forgot  her  in  his  own  trouble:  in  thoughts 
of  his  child,  thoughts  which  tortured  him  unceasingly,  and 
became  more  active  as  his  return  to  the  Low  Wood  suggested 
the  possibility  of  news.  At  one  moment  he  saw  the  lad 
stretched  on  a  pallet,  ill  and  neglected,  with  no  eye  to  pity, 
no  hand  to  soothe;  at  another  he  pictured  him  in  some  dark 
hiding-place  with  fear  for  his  sole  companion.  Or  again  he 
saw  him  beaten  and  ill-treated,  shrieking  for  the  father  who 
had  been  always  to  him  as  heaven,  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent— but  shrieking  in  vain.  And  then  the  thought  that 
to  one  so  weak  and  young  a  little  added  hardship,  another 
day  of  fear,  an  insignificant  delay,  might  prove  fatal — it  was 
this  thought  that  wrung  the  heart  most  powerfully,  and  went 
far  towards  madv!ening  the  man. 

As  he  sat,  watching  the  snow-covered  fell  slide  by  the  chaise 
window,  he  was  unconscious  how  clearly  hib  misery  was 
stamped  on  his  features;  or  how  pitiful  was  the  hunger  that 
lurked  in  the  hollows  under  his  eyes.  But  when  the  pace 
slackened,  and  the  carriage  began  to  crawl  up  the  long  hill 
beyond  Broadgate,  a  faint  sound  caught  his  ear,  and  he 
remembered  where  he  was,  and  turned.  He  saw  that  she  was 
crjing.  The  same  words  came  to  his  lips.  "  I  am  sorry.  I  am 
very  sorry,"  he  said.  "  But  it  is  over  now." 

"  It's  not  that,"  she  sobbed.   "  I  am  sorry  for  you !   And 
for  him  1  The  poor  boy  I   The  poor  boy !   Last  night— no 
was  the  night  before— I  thought  that  he  called  to  me 
thought  that  he  was  there — in  the  room  with  me !  " 

"  Don't !  "  he  faltered.  "  I  cannot  bear  it !  Don't ! " 

But  she  did  not  heed. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated 
been  thinking  of  him! 
did  right  I" 

He  was  silent,  striving  to  regain  control  of  himself, 
at  last, "  Right  in  saying  nothing?  "  he  asked, 
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His  voice  shook  a  little,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  averted. 

"  Yes.  I  didn't  know  "—a  Httle  wildly—"  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  And  then  you  threatened  me,  and  I— it  seemed 
unreasonable.  For  I  wanted  to  he';,  vcu,  I  did,  I  did  indeed. 
But  I  dared  not,  I  dared  not  giv  nim  up!  i  ro :ld  not  have 
his  blood  on  my  hands  after — yo  ,  know." 

"  But  you  no  longer — care  for  :;^jii?  " 

"  I  loathe  him !  "  she  answered  waii  a  o;;udder.  "  But  you 
see  how  it  is.  He  trusted  me,  and  1— how  can  I  betray  him? 
How  can  I  ?   How  can  1  ?  " 

It  was  his  business  to  prove  to  her  that  she  could,  that  she 
ought,  that  she  must;  he  was  there  to  press  her  to  it,  to  per- 
suade her,  to  cajole  her  to  it,  if  necessary.  He  had  come  for 
that.  But  the  words  it  behoved  him  to  use  stuck  in  his  throat. 
And  the  chaise  rolled  on,  and  rolled  on.  And  still,  but  with 
the  sweat  standing  on  his  brow,  he  sat  silent,  looking  out  on 
the  barren  landscape,  as  the  stone  fences  slid  quickly  by, 
or  open  moorland  took  their  place.  In  ten  minutes  they  would 
be  at  the  Low  Wood.  Already  through  her  window  she  could 
see  the  long  stretch  of  sparkling  water,  and  the  wooded  isles, 
and  the  distant  smoke  of  Ambleside. 

Their  silence  was  a  tragedy.  She  could  save  him  by  a  word, 
and  she  could  not  say  the  word.  She  dared  not  say  it.  And 
he — the  pleas  he  should  have  used  died  on  his  lips.  It  behoved 
him  to  cast  himself  on  her  mercy;  he  was  there  for  that 
purpose.  It  behoved  him  to  work  on  her  feelings,  to  plead 
with  her,  to  weep,  to  pray.  And  he  did  not,  he  could  not., 
And  the  minutes  passed;  the  wheels  rolled  and  rolled.  Soon 
they  would  be  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  He  was  like  a 
famishing  man  who  sees  a  meal  within  reach,  but  cannot 
touch  it;  or  like  one  oppressed  by  a  terrible  nightmare,  who 
knows  that  he  has  but  to  say  a  word,  and  he  is  freed  from  the 
incubus — yet  his  tongue  refuses  its  ofhce.  And  now  the 
carriage,  having  climbed  the  rise,  began  to  roll  more  quickly 
down  the  hill.  In  a  very  few  minutes  they  would  be  at  the 
end  of  their  journey. 

Suddenly — "What  can  we  do?"  she  cried  pitcously. 
"What  can  we  do?  Can  we  do  nothing?  Nothing?" 

And  neither  of  the  two  thought  the  union  of  interests 
strange;  any  more  than  in  their  absorption  they  noted  the 
strangeness  of  this  drive  in  company — over  some  of  the  very 
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road  which  she  had  traversed  when  she  eloped  with  another 
to  avoid  a  marriage  with  him. 

He  shook  his  head  in  dumb  misery.  Three  days  of  sus- 
pense, and  as  many  sleepless  nights,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
many  journeys,  had  told  upon  him.  He  had  had  but  little  rest, 
and  that  induced  by  sheer  exhaustion.  He  had  taken  his 
meals  standing,  he  had  passed  many  hours  of  each  day  in  the 
saddle.  He  could  no  longer  command  the  full  resources  of 
his  mind,  and  though  he  still  held  despair  at  arm's  length, 
though  he  still  by  force  of  habit  commanded  himself,  and  was 
stem  and  reticent,  despondency  gained  ground  upon  him.  It 
was  she  who  almost  at  the  last  moment  suggested  a  plan  that 
if  not  obvious,  was  simple,  and  to  the  purpose. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  Listen,  sir!  Why  should  not  I  do 
this?  Go  myself — to  him,  to  Walterson?  " 

*'  You?  "  he  answered,  with  undisguised  repugnance. 

"Yes,  I!  I!  Why  not?  "she  asked.  "  And  learn  if  he  has 
the  child,  or  knows  where  it  is.  Then  if  he  be  innocent  of  this 
last  wickedness,  as  I  believe  him  to  be  innocent,  we  shall 
learn  the  fact  without  harming  him;  always  supposing  that  I 
go  to  him,  undetected.  And  I  can  do  that — with  your  help! 
That  must  be  your  care." 

He  pondered. 

"  But  if,"  he  said  slowly,  "  you  do  this  and  he  have  the 
child  ?  What  then  ?  Have  you  thought  of  the  consequences 
to  yourself  ?  If  he  be  privy  to  a  crime  which  none  but  desper- 
ate men  would  commit,  what  of  you  ?  He  will  be  capable  of 
harming  you.  Or  if  he  scruple,  there  will  be  others,  the  men 
who  took  my  child,  who  will  stick  at  nothing  to  keep  their 
necks  out  of  the  noose,  and  to  remove  a  witness  who  else 
might  hang  them." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  firmly. 

"God  bless  you!"  he  said.  "God  bless  you!  But  I 
am." 

"What?"  she  cried,  and  she  turned  to  him,  honestly 
astonished.  "  You  ?  You  dissuade  me  when  it  is  your  child 
that  is  in  peril  ?  " 

"  Be  silent !  "  he  said  harshly.  "  Be  silent !  For  your  own 
sake,  if  not  for  mine !  Why  do  you  tempt  me  ?  Why  do  you 
torture  me  ?  Do  you  think,  Henrietta,  that  I  have  not  enough 
to  tempt  me  without  your  help?  No,  no,"  more  quietly,  "  I 
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have  done  you  wrong  aire;  ly!  I  know  not  how  I  can  make 
an^ends.  But  at  least  I  will  not  add  to  the  wrong." 

t,  -i^J  °"^^  ^^^  y°"  *°  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°  myself,"  she  said  hardily. 
The  rest  I  will  do,  if  I  am  not  watched." 

•  ."ilu^  '"^^^'  "  ^^  ^^'^  ^'^'^  ^  ^''■°^"-  "  2"*  what  a  rest  it 
is!  Why  should  these  men  spare  you  if  you  go  to  them.?  They 
did  not  spare  my  boy !  " 

"They  took  the  boy,"  she  answered,  "to  punish  you. 
Ihey  will  not  have  the  same  motive  for  harming  me.  I  mean 
—they  will  not  harm  me,  with  the  idea  of  hurting  vou  " 

"  Ay,  but "  ^  ^     ■ 

"  They  will  know  that  it  v\  ill  not  affect  you." 

He  did  not  deny  the  statement,  but  for  some  time  he 
drummed  on  the  window  with  his  fingers. 

''  That  may  be,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Yet  I'll  not  do  it !  And 
1 11  not  let  you  do  it.  Instead,  do  you  tell  me  where  the  man 
is  and  I  will  go  to  him  myself.  And  I  will  tell  no  tales." 

"  You  will  keep  his  secret  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

"  But  I  will  not  do  that !  "  she  answered.  And  she  laughed 
in  the  reaction  of  her  spirits.  She  knew  in  some  subtle  way 
that  she  was  reinstated;  that  he  would  never  think  very 
badly  of  her  again.  And  the  k--  N'ledge  that  he  trusted  her 
was  joy,  she  scarcely  knew  wh  "I  shall  not  do  that !  " 

she  repeated.    "  Have  you  th.  vhat  will  be  the  conse- 

quence to  you  if  he  be  guilty.'  '.ney  will  be  three  to  one,  and 
chey  will  murder  you." 

^'  And  you  think  that  I  can  let  you  run  the  risk  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  no  risk  for  me.  I  am  different." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  "—despairingly—"  I 
wish  to  God  I  could  beHeve  it !  " 

"  Then  do  believe  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  " 

"  You  have  his  letter,"  she  replied.  And  she  was  going  to 
say  more,  she  was  going  to  prove  that  she  could  undertake 
the  matter  with  safety,  when  the  chaise  began  to  slacken 
speed,  and  perforce  she  cut  her  reasoning  short.  "  You  will 
let  me  do  it  ?  "  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"No,  no!" 

"  You  have  only  to  draw  them  off." 

"  I  shall  not!  "  he  cried,  almost  savagely.    "  I  shall  not  I 
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Do  you  think  I  am  a  villain?  Do  ^  oii  think  I  care  nothing 
what  happens " 

The  jerk  caused  by  the  chaise  coming  to  a  stand  before  the 
inn  cut  his  words  short.  Clyne  thrust  out  his  head. 

"  Any  news?  "  he  asked  eagerly.    "  Has  anythmg  been 

heard?"  ,  ,      ,.  .        •    , 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  their  arrival, 
came  forward  to  the  chaise  door.  He  answered  Clyne,  but 
his  eyes,  looking  beyond  his  patron,  sought  Henrietta's  in 
modest  deprecation;  much  as  the  dog  which  is  not  assured 
of  its  reception  seeks,  yet  deprecates  its  master's  glance. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  none.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Nadin  has  not 
yet  returned,  nor  Bishop,  though  we  are  expecting  both." 

"Where's  Bishop?"  , 

"  He  has  gone  with  a  party  to  Lady  Holm.  There  s  an 
idea  that  the  isles  were  not  thoroughly  searched  in  the  first 
place.   But  he  should  be  back  immediately."  ^ 

A  slight  hardening  of  the  lines  of  the  mouth  was  Clyne  s 
only  answer.  He  helped  Henrietta  to  alight,  and  was  turmng 
with  her  to  enter  the  house,  when  he  remembered  himself. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  chaplain's  arm. 

"  This  is  the  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  whom  you  have  to 
thank  for  your  release,  Henrietta."  ^^ 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said, "  that  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him. 
But  her  tone  was  cold. 

"  He  did  ever)'thing,"  Clyne  said.  "  He  left  no  stone 
unturned.  Let  me  do  him  the  justice  of  saving  that  we  two 
must  share  the  blame  of  what  has  happened,  while  the  whole 

credit  is  his."  .       .    ,  , 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,"  she  said  again.  And  she 

And  that  was  all.  That,  and  a  look  which  told  him  that 
she  resented  his  interference,  that  she  hated  to  be  beholden 
to  him,  that  she  held  him  linked  for  ever  with  her  humihation. 
He  and  he  alone,  had  stood  by  her  two  days  before,  when  all 
had  been  against  her,  and  Captain  Clyne  had  been  as  flmt 
to  her.  He,  and  he  alone,  had  wrought  out  her  deliverance 
and  reinstated  her.  And  her  thanks  were  a  haughty  move- 
ment of  the  head,  two  sentences  as  cold  as  the  wintry  day,  a 
smile  as  hard  as  the  icicles  that  still  dependetl  in  the  shade 
of  the  eaves.  And  when  she  had  spoken,  she  walked  to  the 
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door  without  another  glance— and  every  .nep  was  on  the 
poor  man's  heart. 

Mrs.  Gilson  had  come  down  two  steps  to  meet  her.  She 
had  seen  all. 

"  Well,  you're  soon  back,  miss,"  she  said.  "  Some  have  the 
luck  all  one  way." 

"  That  cannot  be  said  of  me ! "  Henrietta  retorted,  smiling 
But  her  colour  was  high.  She  remembered  how  she  had 
descended  those  steps. 

"No?  "  Mrs.  Gilson  responded.  "  When  you  brin"  the 
bad  on  yourself  and  the  good  is  just  a  <nft ' " 

"A  gift?"  ■* 

"Ay !  And  one  for  which  you're  not  over  grateful !  "  with 
all  her  wonted  grimness.  "  But  that's  the  way  of  the  world ' 
Gnnd  as  you  will,  miss,  it's  the  lower  mill-stone  suffers,  and 

the  upper  that  cries  out!  Still " 

Mr.  Sutton  heard  no  more;  for  Henrietta  had  passed  with 
the  landlady  mto  the  house;  and  he  turned  himself  about 
with  a  full  heart  and  walked  away.  He  had  done  so  much 
for  her !  He  had  nsked  his  livelihood,  his  patron,  his  position, 
to  save  her!  He  had  paced  this  strand  with  every  fibre  in 
him  tinghng  with  pity  for  her!  Ay,  and  when  all  others  had 
put  her  out  of  their  thoughts!  And  for  return,  she  went 
laughing  into  the  house,  and  paid  no  heed  to  him— to  the 
poor  parson. 

True,  he  had  expected  little.  But  he  had  expected  more 
.-<^  » this.  He  had  not  hoped  for  much;  or  it  is  possible  that 
he  had  not  resigned  the  opportunity  of  bringing  her  back. 
But  he  had  hoped  for  more  than  this— for  the  tearful  thanks 
of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  for  the  clasp  of  a  grateful  hand,  for 
a  word  or  two  that  might  remain  in  his  memory  always. 

And  bitterness  welled  up  in  his  heart,  and  at  the  first  ^ate 
at  which  he  could  stand  unseen,  ho  let  his  face  fall  on  his 
hands.  He  cursed  the  barriers  of  caste,  the  cold  pride  of 
these  anstocrats,  even  his  own  pallid  insignificance— since 
he  had  as  hungry  a  heart  as  panted  in  the  breast  of  the 
handsomest  dandy.  He  could  not  hate  her;  she  was  young 
and  thoughtless,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  heart  made  ex- 
cuses for  her.  But  he  hated  the  world,  and  the  system,  and 
the  miserable  conventions  that  shackled  him;  ay,  hated 
them  as  bitterly  for  the  time  as  the  dark-faced  gipsy  girl 
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vhnse  eyes  he  found  upon  him,  when  at  last  a  sound  caused 

him  to  look  up.  ,    ,.    ,    ,     -^v 

She  grinned  at  him  slyly,  and  he  gave  back  the  look  with 
resentment.  He  had  met  her  once  or  twice  in  the  lanes  and 
about  the  inn,  and  marked  her  for  a  rustic  beauty  of  a  savage 
type.  Now  he  waited  frowning  for  her  to  pass.  But  she  only 
smiled  more  insolently,  and  lifting  her  voice,  sang, 

"  But  still  she  replied,  sir, 
I  pray  let  me  be! 
If  ever  I  love  a  man, 
The  master  for  me!  " 

A  dull  flush  overspread  his  face.  "  Go  your  way  1 "  he  said. 
"  Ay,  I'll  go,"  Bess  repHed,  "  And  so  will  she  I 

In  pin,  out  trout  I 

Three's  a  meal  and  one's  nought  I 

'  One's  nought !  One's  nought ! '  "  she  continued  to  carol. 

And  laughing  ironically,  she  went  up  the  road—not  without 
looking  back  once  or  twice  to  enjoy  a  surprise  which  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  chaplain's  wrath.  What  did  the  girt  know? 
And  what  was  it  to  her?  A  common  gipsy  drab  such  as  she, 
how  did  she  come  to  guess  these  things  ?  And  where  the  joint 
lay  at  which  to  aim  the  keen  shafts  of  her  wit? 
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"  I  WILL  not  do  it  1  I  will  not  do  it ! "  Those  had  been  Clyne's 
last  v'ords  on  the  subject;  uttered  and  repeated  with  a  heat 
which  proved  that,  in  coming  to  this  decision,  he  fought 
against  his  own  heart  as  much  as  against  her  arguments. 
"  I  will  not  do  it !  But  do  you,"  with  something  of  his  former 
violence,  "  tell  me  where  he  is  I  Tell  me  at  once,  and  I  will 
go  and  question  him." 

'•  And  I,"  she  had  answered  with  spirit, "  will  not  tell  you." 

At  that  he  had  looked  at  her  with  the  old  sternness,  but 
her  eyes  had  no  longer  fallen  before  his.  And  then  he  had 
been  called  away  to  follow  one  of  the  hasty  clues,  the  wild- 
goose  scents  which  were  reported  from  hour  to  hour — by 
pedlars  coming  in  from  the  dales,  or  by  hazy  parish  constables 
who  took  every  stranger  for  a  rogue.  Twice  he  had  turned 
in  his  saddle,  twice  reined  in  his  horse,  before  he  passed  out  of 
sight ;  and  she  had  known  that  he  wrestled  with  himself,  that 
he  was  near,  very  near,  to  giving  way,  and  sacrificing  her  upon 
the  al'  ar  of  his  child.  But  he  had  gone  on,  and  not  returned. 
And  though  it  had  grieved  her  to  see  how  drawn  and  haggard 
was  his  face,  how  near  to  failing  the  wiry  strength  of  his 
frame,  she  had  rejoiced  on  her  own  account.  He  might  say 
what  he  liked,  forbid  as  he  chose,  it  would  go  hard  with  her 
if  she  could  not  find  the  opportunity  she  needed ;  if  she,  who 
had  suffered  all  along  and  in  the  esteem  of  all,  did  not  make 
use  of  the  means  of  clearing  herself  which  remained  to  her. 

Courage  at  least  should  not  be  wanting;  and  she  would  be 
cunning,  too.  Already  she  dreamed  of  a  happy  return  with 
the  child;  and  her  cheeks  grew  warm  and  her  eyes  soft  as 
she  conjured  up  the  scene,  and  imagined  herself  leading  the 
boy  to  his  father  and  receiving  his  thanks.  Then  he  would 
confess — more  fully  than  he  had  yet  confessed — how  he 
had  wronged  her,  how  far  from  her  thoughts  had  been  harm 
to  the  boy.  And  she — ah,  but  she  must  first  do  that  which 
she  had  to  do. 

So  she  went  craftily  about  her  task,  counting  up  those  whom 
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she  had  to  fear  and  ticking  them  off.  Before  Clyne  had  left 
the  house  a  mile  behind  him  she  had  learned  where  Nadin  was, 
and  a  second  officer  whom  she  suspected  of  watching  her 
movements.  They  were  abroad,  and  she  had  naught  to  fear 
from  them.  There  remained  Mr.  Sutton  and  Bishop.  For 
the  former,  "  Horrid  manl "  she  thought  in  her  ingratitude, 
"  I  suppose  he  will  look  to  be  thanked  every  time  I  see 
him  1 "  And  she  was  confirmed  in  this,  when  she  marked 
him  down.   He  was  walking  to  and  fro  before  the  door. 

"  I  must  go  out  at  the  back! "  she  concluded.  But  there 
still  remained  the  bluff  but  civil  Bishop.  She  had  little  doubt 
that  he  was  the  Cerberus  left  to  guard  her.  And  no  doubt 
at  all  when  she  learned  from  Modest  Ann  that  he  was  taking 
his  early  dinner  in  the  coffee-room  with  the  door  wide 
open. 

"  Waiting  to  see  if  I  go  out,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  miss,"  Ann  answered,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
wasl" 

Henrietta  looked  at  her  very  kindly. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  asked  slowly,  "  that  you  could 
somehow  get  rid  of  him,  Ann  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  as  much  troubled  as  one  of  her  hard 
features  could  look. 

"  No,  miss,  I  don't  think  I  could,"  she  said, 

"  You  are  afraid  ?  "  gently. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,"  with  some  asperity.  "  Bless  the 
man,  no !  I'm  not  afraid  of  no  man  nowhere  I  But  I  am  afraid 
of  the  missus ! " 

"  Ah  I  And  you  don't  think  that  you  could  tell  him  that 
I  wish  to  see  him  upstairs  ?  And  then  when  he  comes  up  and 
finds  the  room  empty — that  I  shall  be  down  from  my  bedroom 
in  five  minutes?" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  true." 

"  No,"  softly.  •'  Perhaps  not." 

Modest  Ann  looked  dreadfully  perplexed.  "You'll  get 
me  into  trouble,  miss,"  she  said.  "  I  know  you  will." 

"  Then  I'll  get  you  out  again,"  the  fair  tempter  retorted, 
•*  I  will  indeed,  Ann." 

"  But  if  you  get  into  trouble  yourself,  miss  ?  What 
then?" 

Henrietta  turned  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  to  the  window 
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and  looked  out.  "  I  thought  you  liked  me  a  little,"  she  mur- 
mured presently,  and  dried  a  tear  that  was  not  there.  "  I 
thoiigi  t  you  would  do  a  small  thing  for  me." 

ihe  woman  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  softly. 

"  I  will,  miss,  drat  me  if  I  don't !  "  she  said.  "  I'll  do  what 
you  wish,  come  what  may  of  it !    So  there." 

Henrietta  turned  to  her,  her  face  in  a  glow.  "  You  dear, 
kind  thing!  "  she  cried,  "  I'll  n(  ve;  fcrget  it.  You  are  the 
only  one  who  is  not  against  me." 

Ann  shook  her  head.  "  I  hope  I'll  net  be  the  one  to  repent 
it! "  she  muttered,  with  a  last  spark  of  doubt. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  you  won't  1  But  now  "—naively—"  shall 
I  lock  him  in  or  not?  " 

"In  the  room?" 

•'  Yes." 

*'  Here,  miss  I  Why,  miss,  he'd  rouse  the  house !  " 

"  Not  if  we  tied  up  the  bell-pull  first !  "  she  suggested. 

But  Modest  Ann  was  aghast  at  the  thought.  "  Lord,  miss, 
he'd  only  have  to  open  the  window  and  shoot.  And  there's 
the  parson  walking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  the  fat  'd  be 
in  the  fire  in  two  two's !  " 

"  So  it  would,"  Henrietta  admitted  reluctantly.  "  I  see. 
So  you  must  just  entice  him  here,  and  say  I'll  be  down  from 
my  bedroom  in  three  minutes,  and  I  hope  he'll  be  patient.  As 
for  you,  you'll  know  no  more  than  that  I  asked  you  to  fetch 
him,  and  said  I  should  be  with  him  at  once." 

"  Well,  they  can't  touch  me  for  uiat,"  Modest  Ann  said; 
and  she  agreed,  but  with  hesitation.  "  I  don't.think  he'll  be 
so  simple,"  she  said.  "  That's  a  fact.  He'll  not  come  up." 

But  he  did.  He  walked  straight  into  the  trap,  and  Henri- 
etta, who  was  waiting  in  ambush  in  the  dark  passage  while 
he  passed,  sped  downstairs,  and  would  have  escaped  by  the 
back  door  without  meeting  a  soul,  if  Mrs.  Gilson  had  not  by 
bad  luck  been  crossing  the  yard.  The  landlady  caught  sight 
of  the  girl,  and  raising  her  voice  cried  to  her  to  stop.  For  an 
instant  Henrietta  hesitated.  Then  she  thought  it  prudent 
to  comply.  She  returned  slowly. 

"Come,  come,  miss,  this  won't  do!"  the  landlady  said 
tartly.  "  You're  not  going  off  hkc  tliat  all  of  a  hurry!  You 
bide  a  bit  and  consider  who's  bail  for  you." 

"  Not  you ! "  Henrietta  retorted  mutinously.   And  as  this 
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was  true,  for  the  Gilsons'  bail  had  been  discharged,  the  first 
hit  was  hers. 

"  Oh,  so  you're  saucy  now,  miss! "  the  landlady  retorted. 
"Brag's  the  dog,  is  it?" 

"  No,  but " 

"  It's  so,  it  seems !  Any  way,  you'll  please  to  tell  ine, 
young  lady,  where  you  are  going  in  such  a  hurry." 

But  Henrietta  was  at  bay.  She  knew  that  if  she  were 
delayed  even  two  minutes  her  chance  was  gone ;  for  Bishop 
would  be  on  her  heels.  So,  "  That's  my  business  I "  she  an- 
swered. And  determined  to  escape,  even  by  force,  she  turned 
about,  light  as  a  roe,  tossed  her  head  defiantly  and  was  off 
th        h  the  gate  in  a  twinkling. 

Mrs".  Gilson  was  left  gaping.  She  was  not  of  a  figure  to  take 
up  the  chase,  for  like  many  good  housewives  of  her  time, 
she  seldom  left  her  own  premises  except  to  go  to  church.  But 
she  was  none  the  less  certain  that  Henrietta  ought  to  be 
followed.  "  There's  a  fii,.  rollop!  "  she  cried.  "  It  won't 
be  long  before  she  runs  '..  r  head  into  harm!  Where's  that 
blockhead,  Bishop?  "  And  she  bundled  away  to  the  coffee- 
room  to  tell  him  that  the  girl  was  gone. 

She  arrived  scant  of  breath — and  he  was  not  there.   The 
coffee-room  was  empty,  and  the  landlady,  knowing  that  he 
had  atayed  in  the  house  on  purpose  to  keep  an  eye  on  Henri- 
etta's movements,  swept  out  again,  fuming.   In  the  passage 
she  caught  sight  of  Modest  Ann  and  called  her.    "  Where's 
that  man.  Bishop?  "  she  asked. 
Ann  stared  afi  if  she  had  never  heard  the  name. 
"  Bishop?  "  she  ref)eated  stolidly. 
"  What  else  did  I  sav  ?  " 
"  He's  with  the  young  lady." 

"He's  nothing  of  the  kind!"  Mrs.  Gilson  retorted,  her 
temper  rising. 

"  Well,  he  went  to  her,"  Ann  returned.   "  He  went 

But  Mrs.  Gilson  did  not  stay  to  hear.  She  had  caught  sight 
of  Mr.  Sutton  walking  past  the  open  door,  and  aware  that  a 
second  now  was  worth  a  minute  by  and  by,  she  hurried  out 
to  him.  "  Your  reverence !  Here !  "  she  cried.  And  when  he 
turned,  surprised  by  the  address,  *'  The  young  lady's  gonel" 
she  continued.  "  Slipped  out  at  the  back,  and  she'll  be  God 
knows  where  in  two  minutes !   Do  you  follow,  sir,  and  keep 
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her  in  sight,  or  there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen!  "  And 
she  pointed  through  the  house  to  indicate  Juk  nearest  way. 

Mr.  Sutton's  face  turned  a  dull  red.  But  he  did  not  move, 
nor  make  any  shew  of  acting  on  the  suggestion.    Instead 
"  Miss  Damer  has  gone  out?  "  he  said  slowly. 

"  To  be  sure !  "  the  landlady  cried,  in  a  fume  at  the  delay. 
"  And  if  she  is  not  followed  at  once " 

'•  Where's  the  officer?  "  he  asked,  interrupting  her. 

"  Heaven  knows,  or  I  should  not  come  to  you !  "  Mrs. 
Gilson  retorted.  "  Do  you  go  after  her  before  she's  beyond 
catching! " 

But  Mr.  Sutton  shook  his  head  with  an  obstinate  look. 
"  No,"  he  said.  "  It's  not  my  business,  ma'am.  I'd  like  to 
oblige  you  after  your  kindness  yesterday,  but  I've  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  interfere  with  the  young  lady.  I  followed 
her  once,"  he  continued,  in  a  lower  tone  and  with  a  gloomy 
air — "  and  I've  repented  it !  " 

"  You'll  repent  it  a  deal  more  if  you  don't  follow  her  now !  " 
the  landlady  retorted.  She  was  in  a  towering  pa.ssion  by  this 
time.  "  You'll  repent  it  finely  if  anything  happens  to  her. 
Thar  you  will,  my  man !  Don't  you  know  that  Captain  Clyne 
left  word  that  she  wasn't  to  be  let  go  out  alone  ?  Then  go, 
man,  after  ^^»-  before  it  is  too  late.  And  don't  be  a  sawny  1 " 

"  I  shi:         ."  he  answered  firmly. 

She  saw  then  that  he  was  not  to  be  moved;  and  with  a 
half-smothered  word,  not  of  the  politest,  she  turned  short 
about  to  find  Bishop;  though  she  was  well  aware  that  so 
much  time  had  been  wasted  that  the  thing  was  now  desperate. 
Again  she  asked  Ann,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  colloquy, 
where  Bishop  was. 

"  He  went  up  to  the  young  lady,"  Ann  answered. 

"  He  did  not,  I  tell  you.  For  she  is  not  up,  but  out !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  has  followed  her." 

"  Perhaps  you're  a  liar ! "  Mrs.  Gilson  cried.  And  advancing 
on  Ann  with  a  threatening  gesture,  "  If  you  don't  tell  me 
where  he  is,  I'll  shake  you,  woman !  Do  you  hear?  " 

Ann  hesitated;  when  who  should  appear  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  but  Bishop  himself,  looking  foolish. 

"  Where's  the  young  lady  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Where's  your  wits?  "  Mrs.  Gilson  retorted.  "  She's  out 
by  the  back-door  this  five  minutes.  If  you  want  to  catch  her 
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vou'd  best  be  quick! "  And  as  with  a  face  of  consternation 
ThuirSj  through  the  house.  "  She  didn't  turn  Ambles.dc 
way  I  "she  called  after  him.  "  That's  al  I  know ! 

This  was  something,  but  it  left,  '^'i^'lhop  knew  two  road* 
open  For.  besides  the  field-path  which  led  up  the  h.  1  and 
Xough  the  wood,  and  so  over  the  shoulder  to  Troutbeck, 
a  farm  lane  tumed'short  to  the  right  behind  the  outbu.ld.ngs, 
Jnd  ran  into  the  lower  road  towards  Ca  garth  and  Uowness 
Which  had  the  girl  taken  ?  Bishop  paused  m  doubt  and  gazed 
either  way.  She  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  slope  leading  up 
to  the  wid;  but  then,  she  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  other 

^Still,  he  espied  something  there  which  gave  him  hope.  On 
the  hil  -side  The  snow  had  melted,  but  here  and  there  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  sheltered  spot,  it  lay ;  and  a  little 
way  along  the  farm-road  was  such  a  patch  extending  aero  s 
Us  width  Bishop  hastened  to  the  place,  and  a  glance  told 
h'm  that  the  girl  had  not  gone  that  way.   With  rising  hopes 

he  set  of!  up  the  hill.  .    p^^i-ii 

He  was  stout  and  short-winded,  more  at  home  in  Coml.dl 
than  on  real  hills,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  g^>"  "f"  .J"' 
But  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  find  her  track;  and  its  direc- 
tion where  the  fells  were  so  sparsely  peopled  "™"st  tell  h.m 
much.  He  remembered  that  it  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
wood  that  he  had  surprised  her  on  ^^e  occasion  when  her 
agitation  had  led  him  to  question  her.  He  resolved  to  make 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  that  point. 

True  enough,  where  the  path  entered  the  wood  he  came 
upo^her  foo^s  eps  imprinted  in  the  snow;  and  he  pushed 
Tthrough  the  covert  to  the  upper  end.    Here  just  within 
7e  TJ  which  opened  on  the  road,  lay  some  dnfted  sno 
and  as  much  to  recover  his  breath,  as  because  he  thought  it 

«^:n-r^::^r^^;^r^-^^- 

wood  througk  which  he  had  pLed.  The  undergrowth,  wluch 
wLof  oak-with  here  and  there  a  clump  o^  holhes-sUll 
^^ed  a  screen  of  brown  leaves,  doomed  to  faU  with  the 
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spring,  but  sufficient  in  the  present  to  mask  a  fugitive.  More- 
over, in  the  damp  bottom,  where  the  bridge  spanned  the 
rivulet,  a  company  might  have  lain  hidden;  and  ulmve  him, 
where  the  wood  climf)ed  the  shoulder,  there  were  knolls  and 
dells,  and  unprol)cd  depths  of  yellow  bracken,  that  defied 
the  eye.  Between  him  and  this  background  the  brown  trunks 
stood  at  intervals,  shot  with  the  gold  of  the  declining  sun, 
or  backed  by  a  cold  patch  of  snow:  and  the  scene  had  been 
beautiful,  in  its  njsset  livery  of  autumn  blended  with  winter, 
if  he  had  had  eyes  for  it,  or  for  aught  but  the  lurking  figure 
he  hoped  to  detect. 

That  figure,  however,  he  could  not  see.  And  again  he 
stooped,  and  inspected  the  snow  l>eside  the  gate.  No,  she  had 
not  passed,  that  was  certain;  and  baffled,  and  in  a  most 
unhappy  mood,  he  raised  himself  and  listened.  Above  him 
a  squirrel,  scared  by  his  approach,  was  angrily  clawing  a 
branch;  a  robin,  drawn  by  the  presence  of  a  man,  alighted 
near  him,  and  hopped  nearer.  But  no  nistle  of  fljnng  skirts, 
no  sound  of  snapping  twigs  or  falling  stones  came  to  him. 
And,  a  city  man  by  training,  and  much  at  a  loss  here,  he 
mopped  his  brow  and  swore.  Everv'  second  was  precious, 
and  he  was  losing  minutes.  He  was  losing  minutes,  and 
learning  nothing ! 

Was  she  hiding  in  the  wood  pending  his  departure?  Or 
liad  she  doubled  back  the  way  she  had  come,  and  so  escaped, 
laughing  and  contemptuous  ?  Or  had  she  passed  out  by  some 
gate  unknown  to  him?  Or  climbed  the  fence?  Or  was  she 
even  now  meeting  her  man  in  some  hiding-place  among  the 
hollies,  or  in  some  fern-clad  retreat  out  of  sight  and  hearing? 

Bishop  could  not  tell.  He  was  wholly  at  a  loss.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  entertained  the  wild  notion  of  beating  the  wood 
for  her;  but  he  had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  before  he  set 
it  aside,  and  went  back  to  the  gate.  Henrietta,  on  the  occasion 
when  her  bearing  had  confirmed  his  suspicions,  had  descended 
the  road  to  the  wood.  He  would  go  up  the  road.  And  even 
as  he  thought  of  this,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  gate  to  open 
it,  he  heard  a  footstep  coming  heavily  down  the  road. 

He  went  to  meet  the  man;  a  tall  grinning  rustic,  who  bore 
a  sheep  on  his  shoulders  with  its  fore  and  hind  feei  in  either 
hand,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  gigantic  ruff.  At  a  sign  from 
the  officer  he  stopped,  but  did  not  lower  liis  burden. 
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**  Meet  anybody  as  you  came  down  the  road,  my  lad?  '* 
Bishop  asked. 

"  Noa,"  the  man  drawled. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from?  Troutbeck?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  You  haven't  met  a  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Noa !  Met  no  soul,  master  I "  the  man  answered,  in  the 
accent  not  only  of  Westmoreland,  but  of  truth. 

"  Not  even  a  pretty  girl  ?  " 

The  man  grinned  more  widely.  "  Noa,  not  nobody,"  he 
said. 

And  he  went  on  down  the  road,  but  twice  looked  back, 
turning  sheep  and  all,  to  see  what  the  stranger  would  be  at. 

Bishop  stood  for  a  few  moments  pondering  the  question, 
and  then  he  followed  the  man. 

"  If  she  is  not  up  the  road,"  he  argued,  "  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  she  started  up  the  hill  to  throw  us  off  the  scent.  And 
she's  slipped  down  herself  towards  Calgarth.  It's  that  way, 
too,  she  went  to  meet  him  at  night." 

And  gradually  quickening  his  steps  as  the  case  seemed 
clearer  and  his  hopes  stronger,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  GOLDEN  SHIP 

Two  minutes  after  Bishop  had  passed  from  sight,  Henrietta 
rose  from  a  dip  in  the  fern ;  in  which  she  had  lain  all  the  time, 
as  snugly  hidden,  though  within  eyeshot  of  liim,  as  a  hare  in 
its  form.  She  cast  a  wary  glance  round.  Then  she  hastened  to 
the  gate,  but  did  not  pass  through  it.  She  knew  too  much. 
She  chose  a  weak  place  in  the  fence,  scaled  it  with  care,  and 
sprang  lightly  into  the  road.  She  glanced  up  and  down,  but 
no  one  was  in  sight,  and  pleased  with  her  cleverness,  she  set 
off  at  a  quick  pace  up  the  hill. 

The  sun  lacked  an  hour  of  setting.  She  might  count  on 
two  hours  of  daylight,  and  her  spirits  rose.  As  the  emerald 
green  of  the  lower  hills  shone  the  brighter  for  the  patchy  of 
snow,  harbingers  of  winter,  which  flecked  them,  so  her  spirits 
rose  the  higher  for  troubles  overpast  or  to  come.  She  felt 
no  fear,  no  despondency,  none  of  the  mors  with  which  she 
had  entered  on  her  night  adventure.  A  gaiety  of  which  she 
did  not  ask  herself  the  cause,  a  heart  as  light  as  her  feet,  and 
as  blithe  as  the  blackbird's  note,  carried  her  on.  She  who 
had  £:wakened  that  morning  in  a  prison  could  have  sung 
and  carolled  as  she  walked.  The  beauty  of  the  hills  about  her, 
of  the  lake  below  her,  blue  here,  there  black,  filled  her  with 

happiness.  . 

And  the  cause?  She  did  not  seek  for  the  cause.  Certainly 
she  did  not  find  it.  It  was  enough  for  the  moment  that  she 
had  been  prisoned  and  was  free;  and  that  in  an  hour,  or  two 
hours  at  most,  she  would  return  with  the  child  or  with  news. 
And  then,  the  sweet  vengeance  of  laying  it  in  its  father's 
arms  1  She  whom  he  had  insulted,  whom  he  had  mishandled, 
whom  he  had  treated  so  remorselessly— it  would  be  from  her 
hand  that  he  would  receive  his  treasure,  the  child  whom  he 
had  told  her  that  she  hated.  He  would  have  some  cause  then 
to  talk  of  making  amends !  And  need  to  go  about  and  about 
before  he  found  a  way  to  be  quits  with  her ! 

She  did  not  analyse  beyond  that  point  the  feeling  of  gaiety 
and  freedom  which  possessed  her.  She  would  put  him  in  the 
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wrong.  She  would  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  That  sufiiced* 
If  there  welled  up  within  her  heart  another  thought,  if  since 
morning  she  liad  a  feeling  and  a  hope  that  thrilled  her  and 
lent  to  all  the  world  this  smiling  guise,  she  was  conscious  of 
the  effect,  unconscious  of  the  cause.  The  wrist  which  Qyne 
had  twisted  was  still  black  and  blue  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
She  blushed  lest  any  eye  fall  on  it,  or  any  guess  how  he  had 
treated  her.  But — she  blushed  also,  when  she  was  alone,  and 
her  own  eyes  dwelt  on  it.  And  dwell  on  it  sometimes  they 
would;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  feeling  of  shame,  if  it  was 
shame,  was  not  unpleasant. 

She  met  no  one.  She  reached  the  gate  of  Starvecrow  Farm, 
unseen  as  she  believed.  But  heedful  of  the  old  saying,  that 
fields  have  eyes  and  woods  have  ears,  she  looked  carefully 
round  her  before  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  gate.  Then,  in  a 
twinkling,  she  was  round  the  house  like  a  lapwing  and  tapping 
at  the  door. 

To  her  first  sununons  she  got  no  answer.  And  effacing  her- 
self as  much  as  possible,  she  cast  a  wary  eye  over  the  place. 
The  garden  was  as  ragged  and  desolate,  the  house  as  bald  and 
forbidding,  the  firs  about  it  as  gloomy,  as  when  she  had  last 
seen  them.  But  the  view  over  sloping  field  and  green  meadow, 
wooded  knoll  and  shining  lake,  made  up  for  all.  And  her 
only  feeling  as  she  tapped  again  and  more  loudly  was  one 
of  impatience.  Even  the  memory  of  the  squalid  old  man  whom 
she  had  once  seen  there  did  not  avail  to  alarm  her  in  her 
buoyant  mood. 

This  was  well,  perhaps.  For  when  she  knocked  a  third 
time,  in  alarm  lest  the  person  she  sought  should  be  gone, 
and  her  golden  ship  with  him,  it  was  that  very  old  man  who 
opened  the  door.  And,  not  unnaturally,  it  seemed  to  Henri- 
etta that  with  its  opening  a  shadow  fell  across  the  landscape 
and  blurred  the  sunshine  of  the  day.  The  ape-Uke  creature 
who  gaped  at  her,  the  cavern-like  room  behind  him,  the  breath 
of  the  close  air  that  came  from  him,  inspired  disgust,  if  not 
alarm,  and  checked  the  girl  in  the  full  current  of  content. 

He  did  not  speak.  But  he  moved  his  toothless  gums 
unpleasantly,  and  danced  up  and  down  in  an  odd  fashion 
from  his  knees,  without  moving  his  feet.  Meanwhile  his 
reddened  eyes  thrust  near  to  hers  gleamed  with  suspicion. 
On  her  side  Henrietta  was  taken  aback  by  his  appearance, 
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and  for  some  moments  the  girl  stared  at  him  in  consternation^ 
What  could  she  expect  from  such  a  creature? 

At  length,  "  I  wish  to  see  Walterson,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone — there  might  be  listeners  in  the  house.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  Do  you  understand  ?  "  she  repeated  more  loudly. 

He  set  his  head,  which  was  bald  in  patches,  on  one  side; 
as  if  to  indicate  that  he  was  deaf.  And  with  his  eyes  on  hers, 
he  dropped  his  lower  jaw  and  waited  for  her  to  repeat  what 
she  had  said. 

She  saw  nothing  else  for  it,  and  she  crushed  down  her 
repugnance. 

"  Let  me  come  in,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  hear?  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Let  me  come  in." 

To  remain  where  she  was,  talking  secrets  to  a  deaf  man, 
was  to  invite  discovery. 

He  understood  her  this  time,  and  grudgingly  he  opened 
the  door  a  little  wider.  He  stood  aside  and  Flenrietta  entered. 
In  the  act  she  cast  a  backward  look  over  her  shoulder,  and 
caught  through  the  doorway  a  last  prospect  of  the  hills  and 
the  mid-lake  and  the  green  islets  off  Bowness — set  like  jewels 
on  its  gleaming  breast — all  clear-cut  in  the  brisk  winder  air. 
She  felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  she  did  not  guess  what 
things  were  to  happen  to  her  before  she  looked  again  upon 
its  fellow. 

Not  that  when  the  door  was  shut  upon  her,  the  room  in 
which  she  found  herself  did  not  something  appal  her.  The 
fire  had  been  allowed  to  sink  low,  and  the  squalor  and  the 
chill  vapid  air  of  the  place  wrapped  her  about.  But  she  was 
naturally  fearless,  and  she  cheered  herself  with  the  thought 
that  she  was  stronger  than  the  grinning  old  man  who  stood 
before  her.  She  was  sure  that  if  he  resorted  to  violence  she 
could  master  him.  Still,  she  was  in  haste.  She  was  anxious 
to  do  what  she  had  to  do,  and  escape. 

And:  "I  must  see  Walterson  1"  she  told  him  loudly, 
looking  down  on  him,  and  instinctively  keeping  her  skirts 
clear  of  the  unswept  floor.  "  He  was  here,  I  know,  some  days 
ago,"  she  continued  sharply.  "  Don't  say  you  don't  under- 
stand, because  you  do!  But  fetch  him,  or  tell  me  where  he 
is  I  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

The  old  man  moved  his  jaw  to  and  fro.  He  grinned  senikly, 

"  He  was  here,  eh?  "  he  drawled, 
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"  Yes,  he  was  here,"  Henrietta  returned,  taking  a  tone  of 
authority  with  him.  "  And  I  must  see  him." 

"Ay?" 

"  It  is  to  do  no  harm  to  him,"  she  explained.  "  Tell  him 
Miss  Damer  is  here.  Miss  Darner,  do  you  hear?  He  will  see 
me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Ay  ?  "  he  said  again  in  the  same  half-vacant  tone.  "  Ay  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  go  beyond  that ;  nor  did  he  make  any  move- 
ment to  comply.  And  she  was  beginning  to  think  him  wholly 
imbecile  when  his  eyes  left  hers  and  fixed  themselves  on  the 
front  of  her  riding-coat.  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  she  patted  the  floor  with  her  foot  in  fierce 
impatience,  he  raised  his  claw-like  hand  and  stretched  it 
slowly  towards  her  throat. 

She  stepped  back,  but  as  much  in  anger  as  in  fear.  Was 
the  man  in  !  ecile,  or  very  wicked? 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  she  asked  sharply.  "  Don't  you 
understand  what  I  have  said  to  you  ?  " 

For  the  moment  he  seemed  to  be  disconcerted  by  her  move- 
ment. He  stood  in  the  same  place,  slowly  blinking  his  weak 
eyes  at  her.  Then  he  turned  and  moved  in  a  slip-shod  fashion 
to  the  hearth  and  threw  on  two  or  three  morsels  of  touch- 
wood, causing  the  fire  to  leap  up  and  shoot  a  flickering  light 
into  the  darker  comers  of  the  room.  The  gleam  discovered 
his  dingy  bed  and  dingier  curtains,  and  the  shadowy  entrance 
to  the  staircase  in  which  Henrietta  had  once  seen  Walterson. 
And  it  showed  Henrietta  herself,  and  awakened  a  spark  in 
her  angry  eyes. 

The  old  man,  still  stooping,  looked  round  at  her,  his  chin 
on  his  shoulder.  And  slowly,  with  an  odd  crab-like  move- 
ment, he  edged  his  way  back  to  her.  She  watched  his  approach 
with  a  growing  fear  of  the  gloomy  house  and  the  silence  and 
the  dark  staircase.  She  began  to  think  he  was  imbecile,  or 
worse,  and  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  liim.  And  she  was 
in  two  minds  about  retreating — so  powerfully  do  silence  and 
mystery  tell  on  the  nerves — when  he  paused  in  his  advance, 
and,  raising  his  lean,  twitching  hand,  pointed  to  her  neck. 

"  Give  it  me,"  he  whimpered.  "  Give  it  me— and  I'll  say, 
maybe,  where  he  is." 
She  frowned. 

"  What?  "  she  asked.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
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"  The  gold !  "  he  croaked.  "  The  gold  1  At  your  neck,  lass ! 
That  sparkles!  Give  it  me!  "  opening  and  shutting  his  lean 
fingers.  "  And  I'll— I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

She  carried  her  fingers  to  the  neck  of  her  gown  and  touched 
the  tiny  gold  medal  struck  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  which  she  wore  as  a  clasp  at  her  throat. 
And  relieved  to  find  that  he  meant  no  worse,  she  smiled.  The 
scarecrow  before  her  was  less  of  an  "  innocent "  than  she  had 
judged  him.  It  was  so  much  the  better  for  her  purpose. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  this,"  she  said.  "  But  I'll  give  you  its 
value,  if  you  will  bring  me  to  Walterson." 

"  No,  no,  give  it  mf,"  he  whimpered,  grimacing  at  her 
and  making  feeble  clutclies  in  the  air.  "  Give  it  me !  " 

"  I  cannot,  I  say,"  she  repeated.  "  It  was  my  mother's, 
and  I  cannot  part  with  it.  But  if,"  she  continued  patiently, 
"  you  will  do  what  I  ask  I  will  give  you  its  value,  old  man, 
another  day." 

"  Give  now!  "  he  retorted.  "  Give  now!  "  And  leering  with 
childish  cunning, 

"  Trust  the  day  and  greet  the  morrow  I 
Groats  in  pouch  ne'er  yet  brought  sorrow  I 

Na,  na,  Hinkson,  old  Hinkson,  trusts  nobody.  Give  it  me 
now,  lass !  And  I — I  know  what  I  know.^  And  in  a  cracked 
and  quavering  voice,  swaying  himself  to  the  measure, 

"  It  is  an  old  saying 

That  few  words  are  best. 
And  he  that  says  little 

Shall  live  most  at  rest. 
And  I  by  my  gossips 

Do  find  it  right  so, 
Therefore  I'll  spare  speech, 

But — I  know  what  I  know. 

I  know  what  I  know ! "  he  repeated,  blinking  with  doting 

astuteness, 

"  Therefore  I'll  spare  speech, 

But — I  know  what  I  know  I  " 

Henrietta  stared.  She  would  have  given  him  the  money,  any 
money  in  her  power.    But  imprudently  prudent,  she  had 
brought  none  with  her. 
•'  I  can't  give  it  you  now,"  she  said.   ."  But  I  will  give  it 
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you  to-morrow  if  you  will  do  what  I  ask.  Otherwise  I  shall 
go  and  you  will  get  nothing." 

He  did  not  reply,  but  he  began  to  mumble  with  his  jaws 
and  dance  himself  up  and  down  from  his  knees,  as  at  her  first 
entrance ;  with  his  monstrous  head  on  one  side  and  his  red- 
lidded  eyes  peering  at  her.  In  the  open,  in  the  sunshine,  she 
would  not  have  feared  him;  she  would  have  thought  him 
only  grotesque  in  his  anger,  fiut  shut  up  in  this  hideous  den 
with  him,  in  this  atmosphere  of  dimly  perceived  danger,  she 
felt  her  flesh  creep.  What  if  he  struck  her  treacherously,  or 
took  her  by  surprise?  She  had  read  of  houses  where  the 
floors  sank  under  doomed  strangers,  or  the  testers  of  beds 
came  down  on  them  in  their  sleep.  He  was  capable,  she  was 
sure,  of  anything;  even  of  murdering  her  for  the  sake  of  the 
two  or  three  guineas'  worth  of  gold  which  she  wore  at  her 
neck.  Yet  she  held  her  ground. 

"  Do  you  hear?  "  she  said  with  spirit.  "  If  you  do  not  tell 
me,  I  shall  go.  And  you  will  get  nothing  I " 

He  nodded  cunningly. 

"  Bide  a  bit!  "  he  said  in  a  different  tone.  "  Sit  ye  down, 
lass,  sit  ye  down  1  Bide  a  bit,  and  I'll  see." 

Hf  ilippered  his  way  across  the  floor  to  get  a  stool  for  her. 
But  ,vhen  he  had  lifted  the  stool  from  the  floor  in  his  shaking 
hands,  she  marked  with  a  quick  leap  of  the  heart  that  he  put 
himself  between  her  and  the  door,  and  that,  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  stool,  his  looks  were  altered.  The  heavy  block 
wavered  in  his  grasp  and  he  seemed  to  pant  and  stagger  under 
its  weight.  But  there  was  an  ugly  light  in  his  eye  as  he  sidled 
nearer  and  nearer  to  her;  a  light  that  meant  murder.  She 
was  sure  that  he  was  going  to  leap  upon  her.  And  she  remem- 
bered that  no  one,  no  one  knew  where  she  was,  no  one  had 
seen  her  enter  the  house.  She  had  only  her  own  strength 
to  look  to,  only  her  own  courage  and  coolness,  if  she  would 
escape  this  creature. 

"  Put  down  that  stool  1 "  she  said. 

"Eh?" 

"  Put  down  that  stool! "  she  repeated,  firmly.  And  she 
kept  her  eyes  on  him,  resisting  the  fatal  temptation  to  glance 
at  door  or  window.  "  Do  you  hear  me?  Put  down  that 
stool ! " 

He  hesitated,  but  .her  glance  never  wavered.   And  slowly 
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and  unwillingly,  he  obeyed.  Shaking  as  with  the  palsy,  and 
with  his  mouth  fallen  open — so  that  he  looked  more  imbecile 
and  less  human  than  ever — he  relinquished  the  stool. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Now,"  she  said  bravely,  though  she  was  conscious  that 
the  perspiration  had  broken  out  on  her  brow,  "  tell  me  at 
once  where  he  is." 

But  the  old  miser,  though  his  will  had  yielded  to  hers,  did 
not  answer.  He  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  his  defeat,  and  to  be 
at  once  feeble  and  furious.  Glaring  askance  at  her,  he  tottered 
to  the  settle  on  the  hearth  and  sat  down  on  it,  breathing 
heavily. 

"Curse  her  1  Curse  her  1  Curse  her !"  he  gibbered  low,  but 
audibly.  And  he  licked  his  lips  and  gnashed  his  toothless 
gums  at  her  in  impotent  rage.  "  Curse  her!  Curse  her  I  "  The 
firelight,  now  rising,  now  falling,  showed  him  sitting  there 
mopping  and  mowing,  hke  some  unclean  Eastern  idol;  or, 
again,  masked  his  revolting  ugliness. 

The  girl  thought  him  horrible,  thought  it  all  horrible. 
She  felt  for  an  instant  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  But  she 
had  gained  the  victory,  she  had  mastered  him,  and  she  would 
make  one  last  attempt  to  attain  her  object. 

"  You  wcked  old  man,"  she  said,  "  you  would  have  hurt 
me !  You  wicked  monster!  But  I  am  stronger,  much  stronger 
than  you,  and  I  do  not  fear  you.  Now  I  am  going  unless  you 
tell  me  at  once." 

He  ceased  to  gibber  to  her.  He  beckoned  to  her  to  approach 
him.  But  she  shook  her  head.  He  no  longer  had  the  stool, 
but  he  might  have  some  weapon  hidden  under  the  seat  of 
the  settle.  She  distrusted  him. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  coming  near  you.  You  are  a 
villainous  old  man,  and  I  don't  trust  you." 

"  Have  you  no — ^no  money  ?  "  he  whimpered.  "  Nothing 
to  give  old  Hinkson?  Poor  old  Hinkson?"  with  a  feeble 
movement  of  his  fingers  on  his  knees,  as  if  he  drew  bed- 
clothes about  him. 

"  Where  is  Walterson  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Tell  me  at  once." 

"  How  do  I  know?  "  he  whined.  "  I  don't  know." 

"  He  was  here.  You  do  know.  Tel!  me." 

He  averted  his  eyes  and  held  out  a  palsied  hand, 

"Give! "he answered.  "Give I" 
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But  she  was  relentless. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  rejoined,  "  or  I  go,  and  you  get  nothing." 
She  was  in  earnest  now,  for  she  began  to  despair  of  drawing 
anything  from  him,  and  she  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  and 
return  another  time.  "  Do  you  hear?  "  she  continued.  "  If 
you  do  not  speak  for  me,  I — I  shall  go  to  those  who  will  know 
how  to  make  you  speak." 

It  was  an  idle  threat;  and  one  which  she  had  no  intention 
of  executing.  But  the  raj,j  into  which  it  flung  him— no  rage 
is  so  fierce  as  that  which  is  mingled  with  fear — fairly  appalled 
her.  "  Eh  ?  eh?  "  he  cried,  his  voice  rising  to  an  inarticulate 
scream.  "  Eh?  You  will,  will  you?"  And  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  clawed  the  air  as  if,  were  she  within  reach,  he  would 
have  torn  her  to  pieces.  "  You  devil,  you  witch,  you  besom  I 
Go ! "  he  cried.  "  I'll  sort  you !  I'll  sort  you  1  I'll  fetch  one 
as  shall — as  shall  dumb  you  I " 

There  was  something  so  demoniacal  in  the  old  dotard's 
passion,  in  its  very  futility,  in  its  very  violence,  that  the  girl 
shrank  like  Frankenstein  before  the  monster  she  had  aroused. 
She  turned  to  save  herself,  for,  weak  as  he  was,  he  seemed  to 
be  about  to  fling  himself  upon  her;  and  she  had  no  stomach 
for  the  contact.  But  as  she  turned— with  a  backward  glance 
at  him,  and  an  arm  stretched  towards  the  door  to  make  sure 
of  the  fastening — a  shadow  cast  by  a  figure  which  passed 
before  the  lattice  flitted  across  the  floor  between  them,  and 
a  hand  rested  on  the  latch . 
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The  substance  followed  the  shadow  so  quickly  that  Henrietta 
had  not  time  to  consider  her  position  before  the  latch  rose. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  girl  entered  hurriedly.  The  surprise 
was  common  to  both,  for  the  newcomer  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her  before  she  discerned  Henrietta,  and  then  her 
action  was  eloquent.  She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
stood  frowning,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  and  one  shoulder 
advanced  as  if  to  defend  herself.  The  other  hand  remained 
on  the  fastening. 

"  You  here?  "  she  muttered. 

"  Yes,"  Henrietta  replied,  returning  her  look,  and  speaking 
with  a  touch  of  pride.  For  the  feeling  of  dislike  was  instinctive ; 
if  Bess's  insolent  smile  had  not  stamped  herself  on  her  memory 
—on  that  first  morning  at  the  Low  Wood,  which  seemed  so 
very,  very  long  ago — Henrietta  had  still  known  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  "  Are  you — his  daughter?  " 
she  continued. 

"  Yes,"  Bess  answered.  She  did  not  move  from  the  door, 
and  she  maintained  her  attitude,  as  if  the  surprise  that  had 
arrested  her  still  kept  her  hand  on  the  key.  "  Yes,"  she 
repeated,  "  I  am.  You  don't  "—with  a  glance  from  one  to 
the  other—  "  like  him,  I  see ! " 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  Henrietta  answered  with  dignity. 
"  I  am  not  here  for  him,  nor  to  see  him ;  I  wish  to  see " 

"Your  lover?" 

Henrietta  winced,  and  her  face  turned  scarlet.  And  now 
there  was  no  question  of  the  hostility  between  them.  Bess's 
dark,  smiling  face  was  insolence  itself. 

"  What?  Wasn't  he  that?  "  the  gipsy  girl  continued.  "  If 
he  was  not  "—with  a  coarse  look—"  what  do  you  want  with 

him?"  „      . 

Silenced  for  the  moment  by  the  other's  taunt,  Hennetta 

now  found  her  voice. 
"I  wish  to  see  him,"  she  said.    "That  is  enough  for 

you." 
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"  Oh,  is  it?  "  Bess  replied.  She  had  taken  her  hand  from 
the  key  and  moved  a  pace  or  two  into  the  room,  so  as  to 
confront  her  rival  at  close  quarters.  "That's  my  affair  1  I 
fancy  you  will  have  to  tell  me  a  good  deal  more  before  you 
do  see  him." 
"Why?" 

"  Oh,  why  ?  "  mimicking  her  rudely.   "  Why  ?  Because—" 
"  What  are  you  to  him  ?  " 
"  What  you  were  I "  B^ss  answered. 
Henrietta's  face  flamed  anew.    But  the  insuK  no  longer 
found  her  unprepared.  She  saw  that  she  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman  dangerous  and  reckless ;  and  one  who  considered 
her  a  rival.  On  the  hearth  crouched  and  gibbered  that  fearful 
old  num.  The  door  was  locked— the  action  had  not  been  lost 
on  her;  and  no  living  being,  no  one  outside  that  door,  knew 
that  she  was  there. 
"  You  are  insolent  I "  was  all  she  answered. 

"  But  it  is  true  I "  Bess  said.  "  Or,  if  it  is  not  true " 

"  It  is  not  true  I "  with  a  glance  of  scorn.  She  knew  even 
in  her  innocence  that  this  girl  had  been  more  to  him. 

*'  Then  why  do  you  ask  for  him  ?  "  with  derision.  "  What 
do  you  want  with  him?  What  right  Lave  you  to  ask  for 
liim?" 

"  I  wish  to  see  him,"  Henrietta  answered.  She  would  not, 
if  she  could  avoid  it,  let  her  fears  appear.  After  all,  it  was 
daylight,  and  she  was  strong  and  young;  a  match,  she 
thought,  for  the  other  if  the  old  man  had  not  been  there. 
•'  I  wish  to  see  him,  that  is  all,  and  that  is  enough,"  she 
repeated,  firmly. 

Bess  did  not  answer  at  once.  Indeed,  at  this  point  there 
came  over  her  a  change;  as  if  either  the  other's  courage 
impressed  her,  or  cooler  thoughts  suggested  a  different  course 
of  action.  Her  eyes  still  brooded  malevolently  on  the  other's 
face,  as  if  she  would  glad  have  spoiled  her  beauty,  and 
her  sharp,  white  teeth  gleamed.  But  to  Henrietta's  last 
words  she  did  not  answer.  She  seemed  to  be  wavering,  to 
be  uncertain.    And  at  last, 

"Do  you  mean  him  fair?"  she  asked,    "That  is  the 
question." 
"  I  mean  no  harm  to  him." 
"  Upon  your  honour?  " 
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"  Upon  my  honour." 

"  I'd  tear  you  limb  from  limb,  if  you  didl  "  Bess  cried  in 
the  old  tone  of  violence.  And  the  look  which  accompanied 
the  words  matched  them.  But  the  next  moment, "  If  I  could 
believe  you,"  she  said  more  quietly,  "  it  would  be  well  and 
good.  But " 

"  You  mav  believe  me.  Why  should  I  do  him  harm  ?  " 

Bess  bit  her  nails  in  doubt;  and  for  the  first  time  since  her 
entrance  she  turned  her  eyes  from  her  rival.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  Henrietta's  courage  rose.  She  told  herself  that 
she  had  been  foolish  to  feel  fear  a  few  minutes  before;  that 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  scared  by  a  few  rude  words, 
such  as  women  of  this  class  used  on  the  least  provocation. 
And  the  temptation  to  drop  the  matter  if  she  could  escape 
uninjured  gave  place  to  a  brave  determination  to  do  all  that 
was  possible.  She  resolved  to  be  firm,  yet  prudent;  and  to 
persevere.  And  when  the  dialogue  was  resumed  the  tone 
on  each  side  was  more  moderate. 

"  Well,"  Bess  said,  with  a  grudging  air, "  perhaps  you  may 
not  wish  to  do  him  harm.  I  don't  Icnow,  my  lass.  But  you 
may  do  it,  all  the  same." 

"How?" 

*'  If  you  think  he  is  here  you  are  mistaken.' 

Henrietta  had  already  come  to  this  conclusion.  "  Still/' 
she  said, "  I  can  go  to  him." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  go  to  him." 

"  I  will  go  anywhere." 

"  Ay,"  with  contempt.  "  And  so  will  a  many  more  at  your 

heels."  ., 

"  No  one  saw  me  come  here,"  Henrietta  said 
"  No.   But  it  will  be  odd  if  no  one  sees  you  leave  here.   I 
met  Bishop  as  I  came,  and  another  with  him,  hot-foot  after 
you,  both,  and  raising  the  country  as  fast  as  they  could." 

Henrietta  frowned.  She  gazed  through  the  window.  Then 
she  looked  again  at  Bess. 

"  Is  he  far  from  here  ?  "  she  a-iked. 

"  That's  telling,  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell.   Far  or  near,  I 

don't  see  how  you  are  to  go  to  him,  unless "    She  broke 

off,  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  she  put  away  a  thought 
that  had  occurred  to  her,  "  No,"  she  said  with  decision,  I 
sec  no  way.  There  is  no  way." 
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To  Henrietta,  the  girl,  the  situation,  the  surroundings, 
and  not  least  her  own  r6le,  were  odious.  Merely  to  negotiate 
with  such  an  one  as  this  was  a  humiliation;  but  to  endure 
her  open  scorn,  to  feel  her  cheeks  bum  under  the  fire  of  her 
taunts,  was  hateful.  Yet  failure  in  the  enterprise  from  which 
she  had  let  herself  expect  so  much  was  still  worse — still 
worse;  and  the  prospect  of  it  overcame  her  pnde.  She 
could  not  accept  the  defeat  of  all  her  hopes  nnd  expectations. 
She  could  not. 

"  You  said  '  unless,'  "  she  retorted. 

Bess  laughed. 

"  Ay,  but  it's  an  '  unless,'  "  she  answered  contemptuously, 
"  that  you  are  not  the  one  to  fill  up." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  What  I  say,"  Bess  answered  impudently.  And  vaulting 
sideways  on  tlic  table,  she  sat  swingmg  her  feet,  and  eyeing 
the  other  w.th  a  triumphant  smile. 

"Unt.'s  what?" 

"  Unless  you  like  to  stay  here  until  it  is  dark,— ay,  dark, 
my  pretty  peacock;  and  that  won't  be  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Then  you  may  go  to  him  safely.  Not  before !  But  you  fine 
Udies,"  with  a  look  that  took  in  Henrietta,  from  her  high- 
piled  hair  and  flushed  face  to  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  "  are 
afraid  of  your  shadows,  I'm  told." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  shadow,"  Henrietta  answered. 

"  You're  afraid  of  the  dark,  or  why  didn't  you  come  when 
he  asked  you  ?  And  when  you  could  have  help>ed  him  ?  Why 
did  you  not  come  then  and  say  what  you  chose  to  him  ?  " 

*•  I  did  come,"  Henrietta  answered  coldly.  "  It  was  he 
who  failed  to  meet  me." 

"  That's  a  nice  flim-flam !  "  Bess  rejoined,  with  incredulity. 
"  You're  not  one  to  venture  yourself  out  after  moonrise, 
I'll  be  bound.  And  so  I  told  him!  But  anyway,"  sliding  to 
her  feet,  and  speaking  with  decision,  "  he's  not  here,  and  you 
can't  see  him !  And  to  tell  truth,  I'd  as  Uef  have  your  room 
as  your  company,  that  being  so." 

She  turned  to  the  door  as  if  to  open  it.  But  Henrietta  did 
not  move.  She  was  thinking.  The  sneering  words,  the  dark 
handsome  face,  filled  her  with  distrust ;  nay,  with  something 
like  loathing  when  she  reflected  that  the  man  she  sought  had 
been  this  girl's  lover.  But  they  also  roused  her  spirit.  They 
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spurred  her  to  the  step  which  the  other  dared  her  to  take. 
Was  she  to  show  herself  as  timid  a  thing,  as  poor  a  creature 
as  this  gipsy  girl  deemed  her?  She  who  had  come  hither  with 
her  heart  set  upon  a  prize;  was  she  to  relinquish  that  prize 
because  its  pursuit  demanded  a  common  amount  of  courage- 
such  courage  as  this  village  girl  possessed  and  made  naught 

And  yet— and  )et  she  hesitated.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the 
girl;  she  was  not  afraid— she  told  herself— of  the  man  who 
had  once  professed  to  be  her  lover ;  but  there  mi^'ht  be  others, 
and  it  would  be  dark.  If  the  boy  were  there,  there  would 
be  others.  And  she  was  not  sure  that  she  was— not  afraid. 
For  the  old  man  by  the  fireside,  with  his  squalid  clothes,  and 
his  horrible  greed,  made  her  flesh  creep.  She  hesitated ;  until 
Bess,  with  a  sneer,  bade  her  to  go  if  she  were  going.^^  ^ 

"  I'd  as  soon  see  your  back,"  she  continued,  "  and  ha 
done  with  it.  I  know  your  sort  I  All  fine  feathers  and  as  much 
spunk  as  a  mouse !  " 

Henrietta  made  up  her  mind.  She  sat  down  on  the  nearest 

stool.  .  .  .1. 

"  I  shall  remain,"  she  said,  "  and  go  with  you  to  see  him. 

"  Not  you  I  So  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go,"  Henrietta  replied  firmly.  "  It  will  be  dark 
in  an  hour.  I  will  remain  and  go  with  you." 

Bess  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  answered  nothing.  But 
had  Henrietta  caught  sight  of  her  smile,  she  had  cerUinly 
changed  her  mind. 

Even  without  that,  and  unwarned,  the  girl  found,  as  they 
sat  in  silence,  and  the  minutes  passed  and  the  light  faded, 
much  ground  for  hesitation.  The  words  which  Clyne  had 
used  when  he  forbade  her  to  risk  herself,  the  terms  in  which 
he  had  described  the  desperate  plight  of  the  men  whom  she 
must  beard,  the  fears  that  had  assailed  her  when  she  had 
gone  after  dark  to  meet  a  peril  less  serious— all  these  things 
recurred  to  her  memor\ ,  and  scared  her.  By  pressing  her 
lips  together  she  maintained  a  show  of  unconcern ;  but  only 
because  the  dusk  hid  her  loss  of  colour.  She  repented— 
gravely;  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  draw  back.  She 
shrank  from  meeting— as  she  must  meet,  if  she  rose  to  go— 
the  other's  smile  of  triumph;  she  shrank  from  the  sense 
of  humiliation  under  which  she  would  smart  after  she  had 
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escaped.  She  had  cast  the  die  and  must  dare.  She  must  sec 
the  enterprise  through.  And  she  sat  on.  But  she  was  sure 
that  she  could  hardly  suffer  worse  than  she  suffered  during 
those  minutes,  while  her  fate  still  lay  in  her  hands,  while  the 
power  to  withdraw  was  still  hers,  and  indecision  plucked 
at  her.  The  man  who  fights  with  his  back  to  the  wall  suffers 
less  than  when,  before  he  drew  his  blade,  imagination  dealt 
him  a  score  of  deaths. 

The  old  man  continued  to  grumble  over  the  fire;  and 
seldom,  but  sometimes,  he  laid  his  cliin  on  his  shoulder  and 
looked  back  at  her.  Bess,  on  the  contrary,  gazed  at  her  as 
the  cat  at  the  mouse;  but  with  her  back  to  the  light  and  her 
own  face  in  shadow,  so  that  whatever  thoughts  or  passions 
clouded  her  eyes,  they  passed  unseen.  Presently,  as  the  light 
failed,  Bess's  head  became  no  more  than  a  dark  knob  breaking 
the  lower  line  of  dusty  panes;  while  through  the  upper  a 
patch  of  pale  green  sky,  promising  frost,  held  Henrietta's 
eyes  and  raised  a  still  but  solemn  voice  amid  the  tumult 
of  her  thoughts.  That  morsel  of  sky  was  the  only  clean,  pure 
thing  within  sight,  and  it  faded  quickly,  and  became  first 
grey  and  then  a  blur  of  darkness.  By  that  time  the  room,  with 
its  close,  fetid  odours  and  its  hints  at  gruesome  secrets,  had 
sunk  into  the  blackness  of  night. 

The  fire  gave  out  a  dull  glow,  but  it  went  no  farther  than 
the  hearth.  Yet  presently  it  was  the  cause  of  an  illusion,  if 
illusion  it  was,  which  gave  Henrietta  a  shock.  Turning  her 
eyes  from  the  window— it  seemed  to  her  that  longer  waiting 
would  break  her  down— she  saw  the  outline  of  the  old  miser's 
figure,  but  erect  and  much  closer  to  her  than  before — and, 
unless  she  was  mistaken,  with  hands  outstretched  as  if  to 
clutch  her  neck.  She  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  rose,  stepping 
back.  On  the  instant  he  vanished.  But  whether  he  sank 
down,  or  retreated,  or  had  never  stirred,  she  could  not  be 
sure;  while  her  cry  found  its  only  echo  in  Bess's  mischievous 
laughter. 

"  Ha!  ha!  You're  not  quite  so  bold! "  Bess  cried,  with 
enjoyment,  "  as  you  were  an  hour  ago  I " 

The  jeer  gave  a  fillip  to  Henrietta's  pride. 

'•  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  though  her  voice  shook  a  little* 

"And  you'll  go?" 

"Yes,"  coldly;  "I  shall  go." 
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"  Did  you  think  he  was  going  to  twist  your  pretty  neck?  " 
Bess  rejoined.  "Was  that  it?  But  come,"  in  a  more  sober 
tone, "  we'll  go.  Good-night,  old  man ! "  And  moving  to  the 
door  with  the  ease  of  one  who  knew  every  foot  of  the  room, 
she  unlocked  it.  A  breath  of  fresh,  cold  air,  blowing  on  her 
cheek,  informed  Henrietta  that  the  door  was  open.  She 
groped  her  way  to  it. 

"  Do  you  wait  here,"  Bess  whispered,  "  while  I  see  if  the 
coast  is  clear.  You'll  hear  an  owl  hoot ;  then  come." 

But  Henrietta  was  not  going  to  be  left  with  that  old  man. 
She  crept  outside  the  door,  and  holding  it  behind  her,  waited. 
The  night  was  dark  as  well  as  cold,  for  the  moon  would  not 
rise  for  some  hours;  and  Henrietta  wondered,  as  she  drew 
her  hood  about  her  face,  how  they  were  to  go  anywhere. 
Presently  the  owl  hooted  low,  and  she  released  the  door,  and 
groped  her  way  round  the  house  and  between  the  fir  trunks 
to  the  gate.  A  hand,  rough  bu'  small,  clutched  her  wrist  and 
turned  her  about;  a  voice  whispered,  "Come!"  and  the 
two,  Bess  acting  as  guide,  set  off  in  silence  Jong  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  Troutbeck. 

"  How  far  is  it  ?  "  Henrietta  muttered,  when  they  had  gone 
a  distance  that  in  the  night  seemed  a  good  half-mile. 

"That's  telling,"  Bess  answered.  " 'Tain't  far.  Turn 
here  I  Right  I  right  I "  pushing  her.  "  Now  wait  while  I " 

"  What  are  you  doing?  " 

Bess  did  not  explain  that  she  was  oijening  a  gate.  Instead 
she  impelled  the  other  forward  and  squeezed  her  arm  to 
impress  on  her  the  need  of  silence.  Henrietta  felt  that  the 
ground  over  which  they  were  passing  was  at  once  softer  and 
more  uneven,  and  she  guessed  that  they  had  left  the  road. 
A  moment  later  the  air  met  her  cheek  more  coldly,  and  the 
gloom  seemed  less  opaque.  She  conjectured  that  she  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill — or  a  precipice — and  involuntarily  she 
recoiled.  But  Bess  dragged  her  on,  down  a  slope  so  steep 
that,  although  the  girl  trod  with  caution,  she  was  scarcely 
able  to  keep  her  feet. 

Feeling  her  still  hang  back,  the  gipsy  girl  plucked  at  her. 

"  Hurry! "  she  whispered.  "  Hurry,  can't  you?  We  are 
nearly  there." 

"Where?" 

"Why,  there!" 
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But  the  cold  and  the  darkness  and  the  other's  hostile  tone 
had  shaken  Henrietta's  nerves.  She  jerked  herself  free. 

"  Where?  "  she  repeated  firmly.  "  Where  are  we  going? 
I  shall  not  go  farther  iinless  you  tell  me." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  I  shall  not." 

"Let  be!  Let  be!" 

"Tell  me  this  minute!" 

"  To  Tyson  the  doctor's,  if  you  must  know,"  Bess  replied 
grudgingly. 

"Oh!" 

She  knew  now.  She  stood  half  way  down  the  smooth  side 
of  the  hollow  in  which  Tyson's  farm  nestled.  She  remembered 
the  large  kitchen>  with  the  shining  oaken  table  and  the  woman 
with  the  pale,  plump  face  who  had  crouched  on  the  settle 
and  gone  in  fear  of  nights.  And  though  the  place  still  stood 
a  trifle  uncanny  in  her  memory,  and  the  uncomfortable  im- 
pression which  the  woman's  complaints  had  nmde  on  her 
had  not  quite  passed  away,  the  knowledge  relieved  her. 

She  knew  at  last  where  she  was,  and  that  the  place  lay 
barely  a  furlong  from  the  road.  She  might  count,  too,  on 
the  aid  of  the  doctor's  wife,  who  was  jealous  of  this  very  girl. 
And  after  all,  in  comparison  with  the  miser's  wretched  abode, 
Tyson's  house,  though  lonely,  seemed  an  everyday  dwelling, 
and  safe. 

The  news  reassured  her.  And  when  Bess,  in  a  tone  of  scorn 
that  thinly  masked  disappointment,  flung  at  her  the  words, 
"  Then  you  are  not  coming?  "  she  was  ready. 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming,"  she  said.  And  she  yielded  herself 
again  to  the  girl's  guidance.  In  less  than  a  minute  they  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  They  skirted  the  fold-yard  and 
the  long,  silent  buildings  that  bulked  somewhat  blacker  than 
the  night.  They  turned  a  comer,  and  a  dog  not  far  from  them 
stirred  its  chain  and  growled.  But  Bess  stilled  it  by  a  word, 
and  the  two  halted  in  the  gloom,  where  a  thin  line  of  light 
escaped  beneath  a  door. 
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Bess  knocked  twice,  and,  stooping  to  the  keyhole,  repeated 
the  owl's  hoot.  Presently  a  bar  was  drawn  back,  and  after 
a  brief  interval,  during  which  those  within  appeared  to  listen, 
the  key  was  turned,  and  the  door  was  opened  far  enough  to 
admit  one  person  at  a  time.  The  two  slid  in,  Bess  pushing 
Henrietta  before  her.  ,.,jtt      ■..     ^    a 

The  moment  she  had  passed  the  threshold  Hennetta  stood, 
dazzled  by  the  light  and  bewildered  by  what  she  saw.  Nor 
was  it  her  eyes  only  that  were  unpleasantly  affected.  A  voice, 
loud  and  blustering,  hailed  her  appearance  with  a  curse, 
fired  from  the  heart  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  And  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  reek  of  spirits. 

"  By  G— d ! "  the  voice  which  had  affrighted  her  repeated. 
"Who's  this?  Are  you  mad,  girl?"  And  the  speaker  sprang 
to  his  feet.  He  was  one  of  two  thick-set,  unshaven  men  who 
were  engaged  in  playing  cards  on  a  comer  of  the  table.  His 
comrade  kept  his  place,  but  stared,  a  jug  half  lifted  to  his 
Ups  while  a  third  man,  the  only  other  present,  a  loose-hmbed, 
good-looking  gipsy  lad,  who  had  opened  the  door,  gnnned 
at  the  unexpected  vision— as  if  his  stake  in  the  matter  were 
less  and  his  interest  in  feminine  charms  greater.  But  nowhere, 
though  the  kitchen  was  wastefuUy  Ughted,  and  her  frightened 
eyes  fled  to  every  part  of  it,  was  the  man  whom  she  came  to 

™She  turned  quickly  upon  Bess,  as  if  she  thought  that  she 
might  still  escape.  But  the  door  was  already  closed,  nay, 
bolted  behind  them,  and  the  key  turned.    And  before  she 

could  speak:  ,        ...  j 

«  Have  done  a  minute !  "  Bess  muttered,  pushing  her  aside. 
"  And  let  me  deal  with  them."  Then,  advancing  into  the 
room— but  not  before  she  had  seen  the  greet  bar  also  drawn 
across  the  door— "Shut  your  trap!"  she  cned  to  the  man 
who  had  spoken.  "  And  Usten  1 " 


"Who's  this?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  " 
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u  r  Y^*? ''  '^^'  ^  say  ?  "  the  man  cried,  even  more  violently. 

And  what  the  blazes  have  you  brought  her  here  for?  "  And 
he  poured  out  a  string  of  oaths  that  drove  the  blood  from 
Henrietta's  cheeks.  "  Who  is  it  ?  VVho  is  it  ?  "  he  continued. 
"  D'you  think,  you  vixen,  that  because  my  neck  is  in  a  noose, 
I  want  some  one  to  pull  the  rope  tight  ?  " 

"  What  a  fool  you  are  to  talk  before  her! "  Bess  answered, 
with  quiet  scorn.  "  If  any  one  pulls  the  hemp,  it's  you." 

"  Lord  help  you,  I'll  do  more  than  talk ! "  the  man  rejoined. 
And  he  snatched  up  a  heavy  pistol  that  lay  on  the  table 
beside  the  cards.  "  Quick,  will  you ?  Speak!  Who  is  it,  and 
why  do  you  bring  her?  " 

"  I'll  speak  quick  enough,  but  not  here! "  Jjess  answered 
contemptuously.  "  If  you  must  jaw,  come  into  the  dairy! 
Come,  don't  thiiik  that  I'm  afraid  of  you ! "  And  she  turned 
to  Henrietta,  who,  stricken  dumb  by  the  scene,  recognised 
too  late  the  trap  into  which  she  had  fallen.  "  Do  you  stay 
here,"  she  said,  "  unless  you  want  his  hand  on  you.  Sit 
there ! "  pointing  abruptly  to  the  settle, "  and  keep  mum  until 
I  come  back." 

But  Henrietta's  terror  at  the  prospect  of  being  abandoned 
by  her  guide,  though  that  guide  had  betrayed  her,  was  such 
tiiat  she  seized  Bess  by  the  sleeve  and  held  her  back. 

"  Don't  leave  me! "  she  said.  And  again,  with  a  shadow 
of  the  old  imperiousness,  "  You  are  not  to  leave  me !  Do 
you  hear?  I  will  come  with  you.  I " 

"  You'll  do  what  you're  bid! "  Bess  answered.  "  Go  and 
sit  down ! "  And  the  savage  glint  in  her  eyes  put  a  new  fear 
into  Henrietta. 

She  went  to  the  settle,  her  limbs  unsteady  under  her,  her 
eyes  glancing  round  for  a  chance  of  escape.  Where  was  the 
woman  of  the  house?  Where  was  Tyson?  Chiefest  of  all, 
where  was  Walterson?  She  saw  no  sign  of  any  of  them.  And 
terrified  to  the  heart,  she  sat  shivering  where  the  other  had 
ordered  her  to  sit. 

Bess  opened  a  side  door  which  led  to  the  dairy,  a  cold, 
flagged  room,  lower  by  a  couple  of  steps  than  the  kitchen! 
She  took  up  a  candle,  one  of  five  or  six  which  were  flaring 
on  the  table,  and  she  beckoned  to  the  two  men  to  follow  her. 
When  they  had  done  so,  the  one  who  had  taken  up  the  pistol 
still  muttering  and  castingsuspicious  glances  over  his  shoulder, 
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she  slammed  the  door  violently.  But,  either  by  accident, 
or  with  a  view  to  intimidate  her  prisoner,  she  let  it  leap  ajar 
again;  so  that  much  of  the  talk  which  followed  reached 
Henrietta's  ears,  and  quickly  banished  from  the  unhappy 
girl's  cheeks  the  blood  which  the  gipsy  lad's  stare  of  admira- 
tion had  brought  to  them. 

Lunt's  first  word  was  an  oath.  "  You  know  well  enough," 
he  cried,  "  that  we  want  no  praters  here !  Why  have  you 
brought  this  fool  here  to  peach  on  us  ?  " 

"Why?" 

"  Ay,  why?  "  Lunt  repeated.  "  In  two  days  more  we  liad 
all  got  clear,  and  nothing  better  managed !  " 

"  And  thanks  to  whom  ?  "  the  girl  retorted  with  energy. 
"  Who  has  hidden  you  ?  Who  has  kept  you  ?  Who  has  done 
all  for  you  ?  But  there  it  is !  Now  my  lad's  gone,  and  Thistle- 
wood's  gone,  you  think  all's  yours !  And  as  much  of  your- 
selves as  masterless  dogs  I " 

"Stow  it!" 

"  But  I'll  not! "  she  retorted.  "  Wliose  house  is  this?  " 

"  Well,  my  lass,  not  yours ! "  Giles,  the  less  violent  of  the 
two,  answered. 

"  Nor  yours  either !  And,  anyway,  it's  due  to  me  that  you 
are  in  it,  and  not  outside,  with  irons  on  you." 

"  But  cannot  you  see,  lass,"  Giles  answered,  in  a  more 
moderate  tone,  "  that  you've  upset  all  by  bringing  the  wench 
here?  You'll  hear  the  morrow,  or  the  morrow  of  that, 
that  your  lad's  got  clear  to  Leith,  and  Thistlewood  with  him ! 
And  then  we  go  our  way,  and  yon  gipsy  will  carry  off  the 
brat  in  his  long  pack,  and  drop  him  the  devil  cares  whore — 
and  nobody'll  be  the  wiser,  and  his  father'U  have  a  lesson 
that  will  do  him  good!  But,  now  you've  let  the  girl  in, 
what'll  you  do  with  her  when  we  get  clear?  You  cannot 
stow  her  in  the  long  pack,  and  the  moment  you  let  her  go  her 
tongue  will  clack ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  it  will  clack  ?  "  Bess  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  froze  the  listening  giri's  blood.  "  How  do  you  know  it 
will  clack?  "  she  repeated.  "  The  lake's  deep  enough  to  hold 
both." 

"  But  what's  the  game,  lass  ?  "  Giles  asked.  "  Show  a  glim. 
Let's  see  it.  If  you  are  so  fond  of  us,"  in  a  tone  of  unpleasant 
meaning,  "  that  you've  brought  her— just  to  amuse  us  in 
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iv.»«.  .«« ;t  nut !  Though  even  then  I'm  not  for  saying 

S?  whSe  may  hang  a  man  as  quick  as^r  mother  I  But  I 
don't  think  you  had  that  m  your  mind,  Bess. 

'« Md  Ihlt  being  so,  and  hemp  so  cheap,  out  with  it !  Show 

^^i^KhinTs'Xp'^ 

«  Yo^ve  had  youHu^n!^  Why  shouldn't  I  have  mme  ?  YouM 

a  gmdge,  and  you've  paid  it.  Why  am  I  not  to  pay  mme  ? 
"  What  has  the  wench  done  to  you  f  ,  j    *    ^,. 

"  ^  'sSat  to  you?  "  viciously.  "Stolen  my  lad,  j^^^^^^ 
Uke  way,  it's  my  business.  If  I  choose  to  ^^^at Jier  as 
Jou  have'^ted  the  brat,  what  is  it  t^ouynV^  *^^^nd 
to  give  her  a  taste  of  the  smugglers'  oven,  what  s  t^^J  ^oyou  r 
Or^f  I  ch(K>se  to  spoil  her  looks,  or  break  her  pnde-s^e  s 
J  tw;  that  teach  us  to  behave  ourselves  lowly  and 
«;«!  ly  to  aU  our  betters-and  if  I  choose  to  give  her  a 
^Tor'sitiny  business  but  mine?  She's  crossed  me  I  S^s 
aS(Sk!  i^d  if  I  choose  to  have  some  fun  with  her  and 
SoKnose  to  the  grindstone,  what;s  that  toyo^ 

"But  afterwards?"  Giles  persisted.       Afterwaras,  my 

'"""'Asrml  n^questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies,"  B«8 
answered  "  For  the  matter  of  that,  if  my  old  dad  once  gets  his 
tog^'tund  her  throat  she'U  not  squeak!   You  may  swear 

***Thev'dropped  their  voices  then,  or  they  moved  farther 
from  tL  S.  So  that  the  remainder  of  the  debase  escaped 
Henrietta  though  she  strained  hei  ears  to  the  utmost. 

She  had  heard  enough,  however;  enough  to  know  where 
she  stoS  •  a^d  to  xeel  the  cold  grip  of  despair  close  upon  her 
Sfrtnnatelvshe  had  had  such  preparation  as  the  scene  and 

fainted  nor  raised  an  outcry,  i  ne  gip^y  lau,  ,  .    ^^  j  ^ug 

the  door  and  never  took  his  bold  eyes  from  her,  detected  tne 
sudde^  stillness  of  her  pose  and  her  ^.h^^ff^^P^'on^he 
though  his  gaze  dwelt  as  freely  as  he  pleased  on  her,  on  the 
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turn  of  her  pale  cheek,  and  the  curve  of  her  figure,  he  was 
deceived  into  thinking  that  she  did  not  catch  the  drift  that 
was  so  clear  to  him. 

"She's  frightened!"  he  thought,  smacking  his  lips. 
"  She's  frightened !  But  she'd  be  more  frightened  if  she  heard 
what  they  are  saying.  A  devil,  Bess  is,  a  devil  if  there  ever 
was  one  1 "  And  he  wondered  whether,  if  he  told  the  girl, 
she  would  cling  to  him,  and  pray  to  him,  and  kneel  to  him — 
to  save  her!  He  would  Uke  that,  for  she  was  a  pretty  prey; 
and  the  prettier  in  his  eyes,  because  she  was  not  dark-skinned 
and  black-eyed,  like  his  own  women,  but  a  thing  of  creamy 
fairness. 

Henrietta  heard  all,  however,  and  understood.  And  for  a 
few  moments  she  was  near  to  swooning.  Then  the  very  peril 
in  which  she  found  herself  steadied  her,  and  gave  her  power 
to  think.  Was  there  any  quarter  to  which  she  could  look  for 
help — outside  or  in  ?  Outside  the  house,  alas,  none ;  for  she 
had  taken  care,  fatal  care,  to  blind  her  trail,  and  to  leave  no 
trace  by  which  her  friends  could  find  her.  And  inside,  the 
hope  was  as  slight.  Walterson,  to  whose  pity  she  might  have 
appealed — with  success,  if  all  chivalry  were  not  dead  in  him 
— was  gone,  it  seemed.  There  remained  only — a  feeble  straw 
indeed  to  which  to  cling — ^the  woman  of  the  house ;  the  white- 
faced  woman  who  had  gone  in  fear,  and  thought  this  very 
girl  Bess  had  designs  on  her  life ! 

But  was  the  woman  there?  She  had  been  very  near  her 
time,  yet  no  cry,  no  whimper  bore  witness  to  the  presence 
of  cWld-hfe  in  the  house.  And  the  room  in  its  wild  and  waste- 
ful disorder  gave  the  lie  to  the  presence  of  any  housewife, 
however  careless.  The  flagged  floor,  long  uncleaned  and 
unwhitened,,was  strewn  with  broken  pipe-stems,  half-burned 
pipe-lights,  gnawed  bones  and  dirty  platters.  The  bright 
oaken  table,  the  pride  of  generations  of  thrifty  wives,  was  a 
litter  of  dog's-eared  cards  and  overset  bottles,  broken  loaves, 
and  pewter  dishes.  One  of  the  oat-cake  springs  hung  loose, 
tearing  the  ceiling ;  in  one  comer  a  bacon-chest  gaped  open  and 
empty.  In  another  comer  a  pile  of  dubious  bedding  lay  as  its 
occupant  had  left  it.  The  chimney-place  was  cumbered  with 
logs  of  wood,  and  greasy  frying-pans  and  half-cleaned  pots 
lay  cverjrwhere;  while  on  the  whole,  and  on  a  medley  of 
tattered  things,  too  repulsive  to  mention,  a  show  of  candles 
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that  would  have  scared  the  least  frugal  dame,  cast  a  uaelesf 
glare. 

In  a  word,  everything  within  sight  proved  that  the  house 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  gang  who  surrounded  her.  And  if 
that  were  so?  If  no  help  were  possible?  For  an  instant  panic 
gripped  her.  The  room  swam  round,  and  she  had  to  grasp 
the  settle  with  her  hands  to  maintain  her  composure.  What 
was  she  to  do?    What  could  she  do,  thus  trapped ?    What? 

What? 

She  must  think— for  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  child's  sake, 
who,  it  was  clear,  was  also  in  their  power.  But  it  was  hard, 
very  hard,  to  think  with  that  man's  eyes  gloating  on  her; 
and  when  with  every  second  the  door  of  the  dairy,  where  they 
were  conferring,  might  open,  and — she  knew  not  what  horror 
might  befall  her.  And— and  then  again  there  was  the  child  I 
For  she  spared  it  a  thought  of  pity,  grudgingly  taken  from 
her  own  need.  And  then  the  door  opened.  And  Bess,  carrying 
the  light  above  her  head,  came  up  the  steps,  followed  by  the 
two  men. 

"We'll  let  her  down  soft!"  she  said,  as  she  appeared. 
"  We'll  make  her  drudge  first  and  smart  afterwards  1  And 
she'll  come  to  it  the  quicker." 

"  Nay,  Bess,"  one  of  the  men  answered  with  a  grin,  "  but 
you'll  not  spoil  her  pretty  fingers." 

"Oh,  won't  we  ?  "  Bess  answered.  And  turning  to  Henrietta, 
and  throwing  off  the  mask,  "Now,  peacock!"  she  said, 
"  I've  got  you  here  and  you  can't  escape.  I  am  going  to  put 
your  nose  to  the  grindstone.  I'm  going  to  see  if  you  are  of 
the  same  stuff  as  other  people !  Can  you  cook  ?  " 

Henrietta  did  not  know  what  to  answer;  nor  whether  she 
dared  assert  herself.  She  tried  to  frame  the  words,  "  Where 
is  Walterson?  Where  is  Walterson?  If  he  is  not  here,  let 
me  go ! "  But  she  knew  that  they  would  not  let  her  go.  And, 
unable  to  speak,  she  stood  dumb  before  them. 

"  Ah,  well,  we'll  see  if  you  can,"  Bess  said,  scofiingly.  "  I 
sec  you  know  what's  what,  and  where  you  are.  Come,  slice 
that  bacon!  And  fry  it!  There's  the  knife,  and  there's  the 
flitch,  and  let's  have  none  of  your  airs  or— you'll  have  the 
knife  across  your  knuckles.  Do  you  hear,  cat  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand? You'l!  do  as  you  are  bid  here.  We'll  see  how  you  like 
to  be  undermost." 


Bess's  Triumph 


The  men  laughed. 

"That's  the  way,  Bess,"  one  said    " Break  her  in   and 
she'll  soon  come  to  it  I "  '      ° 

"Anyways  she'll  not  take  my  lad  again!"  Bess  said 

£?d ""  wt'.I^"'^"^  '"  ""'"^^'^^  ^'^'^  ^'  with atLSng 
hand  We  U  give  her  somethmg  to  do,  and  she'll  sleep  the 
sounder  for  it  when  she  goes  to  bed."  ^ 

roomr'  ^^^  ^""'  ^^^^  *  ^"^^^'    ""°P^  '''^'"  ^^^  *»«>■ 

*k'?^  • ''i^""Pi^  ^'^  ^^'^  ^'  • "  ^'^  Bess.  "  She's  one  of  them 
that  grinds  our  faces.  We'U  see  how  she  likes  to  be  ground  1 " 

-i"i.  K  "ii"y  ^5"*^**'  '^°°P'°K  ^'^h  a  white  fice  to  her 
work,  shuddered.  But  she  had  no  choice.  To  beg  for  meiw 
was  useless,  it  was  clear;  to  resist  was  to  precipitate  matters 
while  every  postponement  of  the  crisis  offered  a  chance  of 
rescue  As  long  as  insult  was  confined  to  words  she  must  put 
up  with  it-how  foohsh,  how  foolish  she  had  been  to  come  J 
She  must  smile-though  it  were  awry-and  play  the  suUen 
or  the  cheerful,  w  promised  best.  The  door  was  locked  on 
her.  She  had  no  friends  within  reach.  Help  there  was  none. 
She  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  these  wretches,  and  her  only 
hope  was  that,  if  she  did  their  bidding,  she  might  awaken 
a  spark  of  pity  in  the  breast  of  one  or  other  of  them 

Still,  she  did  not  quite  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  As  she 
bent  over  her  task,  and  with  shaking  fingers  hacked  at  the 
tough  nnd  of  the  bacon,  the  wlule  Bess  rained  on  her  a  shower 
of  gibes  and  the  men  grinned  at  the  joke,  her  senses  were  on 
uie  alert.  Once  she  fancied  a  movement  and  a  smothered 
cry  m  the  room  above;  and  she  had  work  to  keep  her  eyes 
lowered  when  Bess  immediately  went  out.  She  might  have 
thought  more  of  the  matter;  but  left  alone  with  the  three 
nen  she  had  her  terrors.   She  dared  not  let  her  mind  or  her 

-es  wander.  To  go  on  with  the  task,  and  give  the  men  not 
^  )  much  as  a  look,  seemed  the  only  course. 

For  the  present  the  three  limited  their  coarse  gallantries 
to  words  Nay,  when  the  gipsy  lad  would  have  crept  nearer 
to  her,  the  others  bade  him  have  done;  adding,  that  kissing 
the  cook-maid  never  cleaned  a  dish. 

Then  Bess  came  back  and  forced  her  to  hold  the  pan  on  the 
fire,  though  the  heat  scorched  her  cheeks. 

"  We've  to  do  itl    See  how  you  like  it! "  the  girl  cried, 
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standing  over  her  vindictively.  "  And  see  you  don't  drop  ;t, 
inTlawfor  rUlay  the  P«  to  your  cheek  You'reprou^^^^^ 

Sk  Md  white  ''-thrusting  her  ahnost  mto  the  fire-   see 

W  it  wiU  stand  a  bit  of  cook-maid  s  work  I 

Pride  helped  Henrietta  to  restrain  the  nsing  sob,  the  com- 
plaint. Anciluckily  it  needed  but  another  "ju^'^te  to  fmptete 
the  cooking.  Bess  and  the  three  men  sat  down  to  the  Uble 
and  Bess's  first  humour  was  to  make  her  ^"t  on  them.  But 
a  moment  later  she  changed  her  mmd,  forced  the  girl  to  sit 
do^?wd,  WiU  she,  niU  she,  Henrietta  had  to  swaUow,  though 
ev^  moriel  seemed  to  choke  her,  the  portion  set  for  her. 

"^)J1  with  iti"  Bess  cried,  spitefuUy.  "  What's  good 
enough  for  us  is  good  enou|h  for  you  I  And  ^[hen  supper's 
done  rU  see  you  to  your  bedroom.  You're  a  mile  too  damty, 
SS  aU  yow  sortl  V  you'd  Uke  to  kiU  me  this  imnute 
wouldn't%ou?  mt's  what  I  Uke!  J' ve  often  thought  I 
Thould  Uke  to  have  one  of  you  peacock^who  ook  at  me 
as  if  I  were  dirt>-and  put  my  foot  upon  her  face !  And  now 
rve  got  you-who  stole  my  ladl  And  you'U  see  what  1 11 
do  to  you  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

A  STKANGE  BEDROOM 

The  men  followed  Bess's  lead,  and  as  they  supped  never 
ceased  to  make  Henrietta  the  butt  of  odious  jests  and  more 
odious  gallantries;  until,  now  pale,  now  red,  the  girl  was 
eager  to  welcome  any  issuu  from  a  position  so  hateful.  Once, 
stung  beyond  reason,  she  sprang  up  and  would  have  fled 
from  them,  with  burning  ears.  But  Bess  seized  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  her  back  violently  into  her  seat;  and, 
sobered  by  the  force  used  to  her,  and  terrified  lest  the  men 
should  lay  their  hands  on  her,  she  resigned  herself. 

Strangely,  the  one  of  the  four  who  said  nothing  was  the 
one  whom  she  feared  the  most.  The  gipsy  lad  did  not  speak. 
But  his  eyes  never  left  her,  and  something  in  their  insolent 
freedom  caused  her  more  misery  than  the  others'  coarsest 
jests.  He  marked  her  blushes  and  pallor,  and  her  one  imcon- 
troUable  revolt;  and  like  the  bird  that  flutters  under  the  spell 
of  the  serpent  which  hopes  to  devour  it,  she  was  conscious 
of  this  watching.  She  was  conscious  of  it  to  such  an  extent, 
that  when  Bess  cried,  "  Now  it's  time  you  had  your  bedroom 
candlestick,  peacock ! "  she  did  not  hear,  but  sat  on  as  one 
deaf  and  blind;  as  the  hare  sits  fascinated  by  the  snake's 
eye. 

The  gipsy  smiled.  He  understood.  But  Bess  did  not,  and 
she  tugged  the  girl's  hair  with  sufficient  roughness  to  break 
the  spell. 

"  Up  1 "  she  cried.  "  Up  when  I  speak  1  Don't  dream  you're 
a  fine  lady  any  longer  1  Wait  till  I  get  your  bed  candlestick — 
eh,  lads? — and  you'll  be  wiser  to-morrow,  and  tamer,  too. 
See,  my  lass,  that's  for  you ! "  And  she  held  up  a  small  dark- 
lanthom,  and  opening  it,  kindled  the  wick  from  one  of  the 
candles.  "  Now  come  I  And  do  you — no,  not  you ! "  to  the 
gipsy,  who  had  stepped  forward — "  you! "  to  Giles,  "  come 
with  me  and  see  her  safely  into  her  bedroom ! " 

Lunt  growled  a  word  or  two. 

"  Stow  it ! "  Bess  answered,  as  she  darkened  the  lanthom. 
"  It's  to  be  as  I  say.  Here,  give  me  your  wrist,  girl." 
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But  at  that,  fear  gripped  HenrietU.   She  hung  bMk  with 

a  white  face.  ,  „  .       •  j  .<  uiu 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?    she  cned.     wnai 

are  you        *'  .    ,    .  . 

"In  two  minutes  you'll  see !  "  Bess  retorted.  And  with  a 
quick  movement  she  grasped  the  girl's  arm.  "  And  be  as 
wise  as  I  am.  Lay  hold  of  her  other  arm,"  she  conUnued  to 
Giles.  "  It's  no  use  to  struggle,  my  lady  I— and  if  she  cnes 
out,  down  her  at  once.  You  hear,  do  you?  "  she  continued, 
addressing  Henrietta,  who  with  terror  found  herself  as 
helpless  as  a  doe  in  the  hounds'  fangs.  "  Then  mum,  and 
it'llbe  the  better  ^or  you.  Here,  do  you  take  the  lanthom, 
she  went  on,  handing  it  to  Giles,  "  and  I'U  carry  the  victuals. 
You  can  hold  her?  " 

"  I'll  break  her  wrist  if  she  budges,"  the  man  repued. 
*•  But,  after  all,  isn't  she  as  well  here?" 

"  No,  she's  not ! "  Bess  answered,  with  deasion.     Do  you 
—to  Lunt— "  open  the  yard  door  for  us,  and  stand  by  till  we 
come  in  again.   No,  not  you,"  to  the  gipsy,  who  had  agam 
stepped  forward.    "  You're  too  ready,  my  lad,  and  I  don  t 

"Fortunately  for  Henrietta,  the  sight  of  the  plate  of  food 
reUeved  her  of  her  worst  fears.  She  was  not  to  be  done  to 
death,  but  in  all  probabiUty  to  be  consigned  to  the  hiding- 
place  which  held  the  boy.  And  though  the  prospect  wm  not 
cheerful,  and  Bess's  manner  was  cruel  and  menacing,  Henri- 
etta felt  that  if  this  were  the  worst  she  could  face  it.  She  could 
bear  what  the  child  bore,  and  by  sharing  its  hardships  she 
might  do  something  to  comfort  it.  Always,  too,  there  was 
the  chance  of  escape;  and  from  the  place,  be  it  outhouse  or 
stable,  in  which  they  held  the  boy  confined,  escape  must  be 
more  feasible  than  from  the  house,  with  its  bolts  and  bars. 

She  had  time  to  make  these  calculations  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  yard  door;  through  which  they  half-led, 
half-pushed  her  into  the  night.  With  all  a  woman's  natural 
timidity  on  finding  herself  held  and  helpless  m  the  dark, 
she  had  to  put  restraint  upon  herself  not  to  try  to  break  loose, 
not  to  scream.  But  she  conquered  herself,  and  let  them  lead 
her  unresisting  and  as  one  bUndfold,  where  they  pleased. 

It  was  clear  that  they  knew  the  place  well.  For,  though 
the  darkness  in  the  depths  of  this  bowl  in  the  earth  was 
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absolute,  they  did  not  unmask  the  lanthom;  but  moved 
confidently  for  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards.  The  dog, 
kennelled  near,  had  given  tongue  as  they  left  the  house.  But 
once  only.  And  when  they  paused,  all  was  so  still  in  the  frosty 
mist  that  wrapped  them  about  and  clutched  the  throai ,  that 
Henrietta's  ear  caught  the  trickle  of  water  near  at  hand. 

"  Where  are  we?  "  she  muttered.  "  Where  arc  we?  "  She 
hung  back  in  sudden,  uncontrollable  alarm. 

"  Mum,  fool !  "  Bess  hissed  in  her  car.  "  Be  .sti!l.  or  it  will 
be  the  worse  with  you.  Have  you,"  she  conimu*  d,  in  the 
same  low  tone, "  undone  the  door,  lad  ?  " 

For  answer  a  wooden  door  groaned  on  its  hinrcs. 

"  Right ! "  Bess  murmured.  "  Bend  your  head,  girl '  " 

Henrietta  obeyed,  and  pushed  forward  by  an  unseen  hard, 
she  advanced  three  paces,  and  felt  a  warmer  air  salute  her 
cheek.  The  door  groaned  again;  she  heard  a  wooden  bolt 
thrust  home.  Bess  let  her  hand  go  and  unmasked  the 
lanthom. 

Henrietta  shivered.  She  was  in  a  covered  well-head,  whence 
the  water,  after  filling  a  sunken  caldron,  about  which  the 
moss  hung  in  dark,  snaky  wreaths,  escaped  under  the  wooden 
door.  Some  yeoman  of  bygone  days  had  come  to  the  help  of 
nature,  and  after  enlarging  a  natural  cavity  had  enclosed  it, 
to  protect  the  water  from  pollution.  The  place  was  sosmai) 
that  it  no  more  than  held  the  three  who  stood  in  it,  nor  all  of 
them  dry-shod.  And  Henrietta's  heart  sank  indeed  before  the 
possibility  of  being  left  to  pass  the  night  in  this  dank  cave. 

Bess's  next  movement  freed  her  from  that  fear.  The  girt 
turned  the  light  on  the  rough  wall,  and  seizing  an  innocent- 
looking  wooden  peg,  which  projected  from  it,  pushed  the 
implement  upwards.  A  piece  of  the  wall,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  large  oven  door,  fell  downwards  and  outwards,  as  the 
tail  of  a  cart  falls.  It  revealed  a  second  cavity  of  which  the 
floor  stood  a  couple  of  feet  higher  than  the  ground  mi  which 
they  were.  It  was  very  like  a  spacious  bread-oven,  though 
something  higher  and  longer;  apparently  it  had  been  made 
in  the  likeness  of  one. 

But  Henrietta  did  not  think  of  this,  or  of  its  shape  or  its 
purpose.  For  the  same  light,  a  dim,  smoky  lamp  burning  at 
the  far  end  of  the  place,  which  revealed  its  general  aspect, 
disclosed  a  bundle  of  straw  and  a  forlorn  little  form. 
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She  gasped.  That  any  human  creature,  much  more  a  child, 
should  be  confined  in  such  a  place,  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  seemed  so  monstrous,  so  shocking,  that  she  could  not 

believe  it  1  .       ,       ,  4.  v„  «,«, 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  forgettmg  for  the  moment  her  own 
position  and  her  own  fate,  forgetting  everything  in  her  pity. 
^You  have  not  left  the  child  here !  And  alone !  For  shame ! 
For  shame!"  she  continued,  turning  on  them  in  the  heat 
of  her  indignation  and  fearing  them  no  more  than  a  hunter 
fears  a  harmless  snake— which  excites  disgust,  but  not  terror. 
"  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  you  ?  " 

For  a  moment,  strange  to  say,  her  indignation  cowed  them. 
For  a  moment  they  saw  the  thing  as  she  saw  it;  they  were 
daunted.  Then  Bess  sneered: 

"  You  don't  like  the  place  ?  " 

"For  that  child?" 

"For  yourself?"  .  ^  .  u« 

She  was  burning  with  indignation,  and  for  answer  she 
climbed  into  the  place,  and  went  on  her  hands  a:  ;  *-nees  to 
the  child's  side.  She  bent  over  it,  and  Ustened  to  its  oreathing. 

"  Is't  asleep?  "  Bess  asked.  There  was  a  ring  of  anxiety 
in  her  tone.  And  when  Henrietta  did  not  answer, '  It  s  not 
dead?  "she  muttered.  , 

"  Dead?   No,"  Henrietta  rephed,  with  a  shudder.      liut 

it's— it's " 

"  What?  " 

"  It  breathes,  but-but "  She  drew  its  head  on  to  her 

shoulder  and  peered  more  closely  into  the  small  wkte  face 
"  It  breathes,  but— but  what  is  the  matter  with  it?    What 
have  you  done  to  it?  "—glancing  at  them  suspiciously.  For 
the  boy,  after  returning  her  look  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  had 
averted  his  face  from  the  light  and  from  here.      ^    ^    ,  ,    , 

"  It's  had  a  dose,"  Bess  answered  roughly— she  had  had 
her  moment  of  alarm.  "  In  an  hour  or  two  it  will  awake. 
Then  you  can  feed  it.  Here's  the  porridge.  And  there  s  milk. 
It  was  fresh  this  morning  and  must  be  fresh  enough  now. 
Hang  the  brat,  I'm  sure  it  has  been  trouble  enoughl  Now 
vou  can  nurse  it,  my  lass,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  and  a  gay 
good  night!  And  before  morning  you'll  know  what  it  costs 
to  rob  Bess  Hinkson  of  her  lad !  "  .   ,     •  •      ^    u 

"  But  the  child  wiU  die!"  Henrietta  cned,  nsmg  to  her 
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feet— she  could  stand  in  the  place,  but  not  quite  erect.  "  Stay  I 
Stay !  At  least  take  the  child " 

"What?" 

"  Take  the  child  in !  And  warm  and  feed  it !  Oh,  I  beg  you 
take  it! "  Henrietta  pleaded.  " It  will  die  here!  It  is  cold 
now !  I  believe  it  is  dying  now !  " 

"  Dying,  your  grand-dam! "  the  girl  retorted,  scornfully. 
"  But  if  we  take  it,  will  you  stay  }  " 

"  I  will !  "  Henrietta- answered.   "  I  will !  " 

"  So  you  will!  And  the  child  too! "  Bess  retorted.  And 
she  slammed-to  the  door.  But  again,  while  Henrietta, 
appalled  by  her  position,  still  stared  at  the  place,  the  shutter 
fell,  and  Bess  thrust  in  her  dark,  handsome  face.  "  See  here ! " 
she  said.  "  If  you  begin  to  scream  and  shout,  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you,  and  do  you  remember  that !  I  shall  not  come, 
but  I  shall  send  Saul.  He's  took  a  fancy  to  you,  and  will  find 
a  way  of  silencing  you,  I'll  bet!  "  with  an  unpleasant  smile. 
"  So  now  you  know!  And  if  you  want  his  company  you'll 
shout ! " 

She  slammed  the  shutter  to  again  with  that,  and  Henrietta 
heard  the  bolt  fall  into  its  place. 

The  girl  stood  for  a  moment,  staring  and  benumbed.  But 
by  and  by  her  eyes,  which  at  first  had  travelled  wildly  round, 
grew  more  sober.  They  fell  on  her  tiny  fellow-prisoner,  and 
resring  on  that  white,  unconscious  cheek,  on  those  baby  hands 
clenched  in  some  bygone  paroxysm,  they  filled  slowly  with 
tears. 

"  I  will  think  of  the  child !  I  will  think  of  the  child !  "  she 
murmured.  And,  crouching  down,  she  hugged  it  to  her  with 
a  sensation  of  relief,  almost  of  happiness.  "  I  thank  God  I 
came !  I  thank  God  I  am  here  to  protect  it !  " 

And  resolutely  averting  her  eyes  from  the  low  roof  and 
oven-like  walls,  that,  when  she  dwelt  too  long  on  them,seemed, 
hke  the  famous  dungeon  of  Poe,  to  contract  about  her  and' 
choke  her,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  child;  and  as  she  grew 
scared  by  its  prolonged  torpor,  she  strove  to  rouse  it.  At 
first  her  efforts  were  vain.  But  she  persisted  in  them.  For 
the  vision  which  she  had  had  in  the  cell  at  Kendal — of  the 
child  holding  out  pleading  hands  to  her — rose  to  her  memory. 
She  was  certain  tiiat  at  that  moment  the  child  had  been 
crying  for  aid.     And  surely  not  for  nothing,  not  without 
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purpose,  had  the  cry  come  to  her  ears  who  now  by  so  strange 
a  fate  found  herself  at  the  boy's  side. 

At  intervals  she  felt  almost  happy  in  this  assurance;  as 
she  pressed  the  child  to  her,  and  watched  by  the  <hm,  yeUow 
Ucht  its  slow  recovery  from  the  drug.  Her  present  danger  her 
present  straits,  her  position  in  this  underground  place  which 
would  have  sent  some  mad,  were  forgotten     And  the  past 
«id  the  future  filled  her  thoughts;   and  Anthony  Clyne 
Phrases  of  condemnation  and  contempt  which  he  had  used 
to  her  recurred,  as  she  nursed  his  child;  and  she  re joiced  to 
think  that  he  m^st  unsay  them!  The  bruises  which  he  had 
inflicted  still  discoloured  her  wrist,  and  moved  strange  feelmgs 
in  her,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  them.   But  he  would  repent 
of  his  violence  I  Very  soon,  very  soon,  and  how  completely  I 
The  thought  was  sweet  to  her!  ,     ^    ,,        c 

She  w^  in  peril,  and  a  week  before  she  had  been  free  as 
air  But  then  she  had  been  without  any  prospect  of  remstate- 
mekt,  any  hope  of  regaining  the  world's  respect  any  chance 
of  wiping  out  the  consequences  of  her  mad  and  foohsh  act 
Now.  if  she  Uved,  and  escaped  from  this  strait  he  at  least 
must  thank  her,  he  at  least  must  respect  her.  And  she  was 
sure,  yes,  she  dared  to  tell  herself,  that  if  he  respected  her, 
he  would  'mow  how  to  make  the  world  also  respect  her. 

But  then  again  she  trembled.  For  there  was  a  darker  side. 
She  was  in  the  power  of  these  wretches;  and  the  woret-the 
thought  paled  her  cheek-might  happen !  She  held  the  child 
more  closdy  to  her,  and  rocked  it  to  and  fro  m  earnest  prayer. 
The  worst !  Yes,  the  worst  might  happen.  But  then  anew  she 
fell  back  on  the  reflection  that  he  was  searching  for  them, 
and  if  any  could  fiiid  them  he  would.  He  was  searching  for 
them,  she  was  sure,  as  strenuously,  and  perhaps  with  more 
vengeful  purpose,  than  when  he  had  sought  the  child  alone ! 
By  this  time,  doubtless,  she  was  missed,  and  he  had  rwsed 
the  country,  flung  wide  the  alarm,  set  a  score  movmg,  fired 
the  dalesmen  from  Bowness  to  Ambleside.   Yes,  for  certain 
they  were  searching  for  her.   And  they  nuist  know,  careful 
as  she  had  been  to  hide  her  trail,  that  she  could  not  have 
travelled  fa. ;  and  the  scope  of  the  search,  therefore  would 
i>e  narrow,  and  the  scrutiny  close.    They  could  hardly  fail, 
^he  thought,  to  visit  the  farm  in  the  hollow;  its  sequestered 
and  lonely  position  must  invite  inquiry.  And  if  they  entered, 
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a  single  glance  at  the  disordered  kitchen  would  infonn  the 
:>eaFchers  that  something  was  anuss. 

So  far  Henrietta's  thoughts,  as  she  clasped  the  boy  to  her, 
and  strove  to  warm  him  to  life  against  her  own  body,  ran 
in  a  current  chequered  but  more  or  less  hopeful.  But  again 
the  supposition  would  force  itself  upon  her — the  men  were 
desperate,  and  the  woman  was  moved  by  a  strange  hatred 
of  her.  What  if  they  fled,  and  left  no  sign?  What  if  they 
escaped,  and  left  no  word  of  her?  The  thought  was  torture! 
She  could  not  endure  it.  She  put  the  child  down,  and  rising 
to  her  knees,  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  To  be 
buried  underground!  To  die  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  this 
bricked  vault,  as  far  from  hope  and  help,  from  the  voices 
and  eyes  of  men  and  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun,  as  if  they 
had  laid  her  alive  in  her  coffin! 

Oh,  it  was  horrible!  She  could  not  bear  it,  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  it.  She  sprang,  forgetting  herself,  to  her  feet, 
and  the  blow  which  the  roof  dealt  her,  though  her  thick  hair 
saved  her  from  injury,  intensified  the  feeling.  She  was  buried ! 
Yes,  she  was  buried  alive!  The  roof  seemed  to  be  sinking 
upon  her.  These  brick  walls  so  cunningly  arched,  and  nar- 
rowing at  either  end,  as  the  ends  of  a  coffin  narrow,  were  the 
walls  of  her  tomb !  Those  faint  lines  of  mortar  which  seclusion 
from  the  elements  had  preserved  in  their  freshness,  presently 
she  would  attack  them  with  her  nails  in  the  frenzy  of  her 
despair.  She  glared  about  her.  The  weight,  the  mass  of  the 
hill  above,  seemed  to  press  upon  her.  The  air  seemed  to 
fail  her.  Was  there  no  way,  no  way  of  escape  from  this  living 
tomb — this  grave  under  the  ton-  and  tons  and  tons  of  rock 
and  earth  ? 

And  then  the  child — perhaps  she  had  put  him  from  her 
roughly,  and  the  movement  had  roused  him — whimpered. 
And  she  shook  herself  free — thank  God — free  from  the  hideous 
dream  that  had  obsessed  her.  She  remembered  that  the  men 
were  not  yet  fled,  nor  was  she  abandoned.  She  was  leaping, 
thank  Heaven,  far  above  the  facts.  In  a  passion  of  rehef 
she  knelt  beside  the  child,  and  rained  kisses  on  him,  and  swore 
to  him,  as  he  panted  with  terror  in  her  arms,  that  he  need 
not  fear,  that  he  was  safe  now,  that  she  was  iieside  him  to 
take  care  of  him !  And  that  all  would  be  well  if  he  would  not 
cry.   Ai'  would  be  well.   For  she  bethought  herself  that  the 
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child  must  not  Liow  how  things  stood.  Fear  and  suiering  he 
might  know  if  the  worst  came;   but  not  the  fear,  not  the 
m«ital  torture  which  she  had  known  for  a  few  moments,  and 
which  in  so  short  a  time  had  driven  her  almost  beside  herseil. 
The  boy's  faculties  were  still  benumbed  by  the  hMtlships 
which  he  had  undergone;  perhaps  a  Uttle  by  the  narcotic 
he  had  taken.    .\nd  though  he  had  seen  Henrietta  at  l^t 
a  dozen  times  in  the  old  lite,  he  could  not  remember  her. 
Nevertheless  she  contrived  to  satisfy  him  that  she  was  a 
friend,  that  she  meant  him  well,  that  she  would  protect  him. 
And  Uttle  by  little,  in  spite  of  the  surroundmgs  which  drew 
the  child's  eyes  again  and  again  in  terror  to  the  dimly-ht 
vaulting,  on  which  the  shadow  of  the  giri's  figure  bulked 
large,  Ws  alarm  subsided.  His  heart  beat  less  painfully,  and 
his  eyes  lost  in  a  degree  the  drained  and  pifaful  look  which 
had  become  habitual.  But  his  Uttle  limbs  still  started  if  the 
Ught  fUckered,  or  the  oil  sputtered;  and  it  was  long  before, 
iwtly  by  gentle  suasion,  partly  by  caresses,  she  succeeded 
m  inducing  the  child— nauseated  as  he  was  by  the  drug- 
to  take  food.    That  done,  though  she  still  bent  over  him 
anxiously,  knowing  him  to  be  dreadfuUy  weak,  she  was  better 
satisfied.  And  soon,soothed  by  her  firm  embrace  and  confident 
words,  her  charge  fell  into  a  fitful  and  troubled  sleep. 
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THE  SEAKCn 

To  return  to  Bishop  and  his  difficulties.  Thrown  oflf  the  trail 
in  the  wood,  ue  pushed  along  the  road  as  far  as  Windermere 
vilk^e.  Thew.  iiowever.  he  could  hear  nothing.  No  one  of 
Henrietta's  figure  aad  appearuice  had  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, -iad  in  the  w(«st  of  humours,  with  the  world  as 
wdU  as  with  iumKlt,  he  mA  about  and  returned  to  the  inn. 
If  the  girl  liad  hied  her  aome  during  his  absence,  it  was  bad 
enough;  he  had  uad  his  trouble  for  nothing,  and  might  have 
spKcd  his  shoe-leather.  Hang  such  pretty  frailties  for  him! 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  not  come  back,  the  case 
was  worse.  He  had  been  left  to  watch  her,  he  had  lost  her, 
and  the  blame  would  fall  on  him.  Nadin  would  say  more 
than  he  had  said  already  about  London  officers  and  their 
uselessness.  And  if  anything  happened  to  her!  Bishop 
wiped  his  brow  as  he  thought  of  that,  and  of  his  next  meeting 
with  Captain  Clyne.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  he  devoutly  hoped, 
that  nothing  had  happened  to  the  jade. 

It  wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  when  he  arrived, 
fagged  and  fuming,  at  the  inn;  and  if  his  worst  fears  were 
not  realised,  he  soon  had  ground  to  dread  that  they  might 
be.  Miss  Damer  had  not  returned. 

"  I  ve  no  truck  with  them  rubbishy  Radicals,"  Mrs.  Gilson 
added  impersonally,  scratching  her  nose  with  the  handle  of  a 
spoon— a  sign  that  she  was  ill  at  ease.  "  But  they're  right 
enough  in  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  there's  a  lot  of  useless 
folk  paid  by  the  country— that'd  never  get  paid  by  any  one 
else !  And  for  brains,  give  me  a  calf's  head !  " 

Bishop  evaded  the  conffict  with  what  dignity  he  might. 

"  The  Captain's  not  come  in  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  he's  come  in,"  the  landlady  answered. 

"  Well  "  sullenly, "  the  sooner  I  see  him  the  better,  then !  " 

"Vou  can't  see  him  now/'  Mrs.  Gilson  replied,  with  a 
glance  at  the  clock.  "  He's  sleeping." 

Bishop  stared. 
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"Sleeping?"  he  cried.  "And  the  young  lady  not  come 
back?" 

"  He  don't  know  that  she  has  so  much  as  gone  out,"  Mrs. 
Gilson  answered  with  the  utmost  coobiess.  "  And  what's 
more,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  him.  He  came  in  looking  not  fit 
to  cross  a  room,  my  man,  let  alone  cross  a  horse !  And  when  I 
went  to  take  him  a  dish  of  tea  I  found  him  asleep  in  his  chair. 
And  you  may  take  it  from  me,  if  he's  not  left  to  have  out 
his  sleep,  now  it's  come,  he'll  be  no  more  use  to  you,  six  hours 
from  this,  than  a  corpse ! " 
"  Still,  ma'am,"  Bishop  objected,  "  the  Captain  won't  be 

best  pleased " 

"  Please  a  flat-iron ! "  Mrs.  Gilson  retorted.  "  Best  served's 
best  pleased,  my  lad,  and  that  you'll  learn  some  day." 
And  then,  suddwily  taking  the  offensive,  "  For  the  matter 
of  that,  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?  "  she  continued.  "  Ain't 
you  grown  men?  If  Joe  Nadin  and  you  and  half  a  dozen 
redbreasts  can't  find  one  silly  girl  in  an  open  countryside, 
don't  talk  to  me  of  your  gangs !  And  your  felonies !  And  the 
fine  things  you  do  in  London !  " 

"  But  in  London " 

"  Ay,  London  Bridge  was  made  for  fools  to  go  under ! " 
Mrs.  Gikon  aiiswereJ,  with  meaning.  "  It  don't  stand  for 
nothing." 

Bishop  tapped  his  top-boot  gloomily. 
"  She  may  come  in  any  minute,"  he  said.  "  There's  that." 
"  She  may,  or  she  mayn't,"  Mrs.  Gilson  replied,  with 
another  look  at  the  clock. 
"  She's  not  been  gone  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half." 
"  Nor  the  mouse  my  cat  caught  this  afternoon,"  the  land- 
lady retorted.    "  But  you'll  not  find  it  easily,  my  lad,  nor 
know  it  when  you  find  it." 

He  had  no  reply  to  make  to  that,  but  he  carried  his  eye 
again  to  the  clock.  He  was  very  uncomfortable — very  un- 
comfortable. And  yet  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to 
look.  In  the  meantime  the  girl's  disappearance  was  becoming 
known,  and  caused,  indoors  and  out,  a  thrill  of  excitement. 
Another  abduction,  another  disappearance!  And  at  their 
doors,  on  their  thresholds,  under  their  noses !  Seme  heard 
the  report  with  indignati(xi,  and  abused  the  constables;  and 
two  in  the  house  heard  it  with  remorse;   many  with  pity. 
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But  in  the  breasts  of  most  the  feeling  was  not  wholly  painful. 
The  new  mystery  revived  and  doubled  the  old;  and  blew 
to  a  white  heat  the  embers  of  interest  which  were  beginning 
to  grow  cold.  In  the  teeth  of  the  nipping  air—and  sunset 
is  often  the  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four— groups  gathered 
in  the  yard  and  before  the  house.  And  while  a  man  here  and 
there  winked  at  his  neighbour  and  hinted  that  the  young 
madam  had  slunk  back  to  the  lover  from  whom  she  had  been 
parted,  the  common  view  was  that  mischief  was  afoot  and 
that  something  strong  should  be  done. 

Meanwhile  uncertainty — and  in  a  small  degree  the  absence 
of  Captain  Clyne  and  Nadin — paralysed  action.  At  five, 
Bishop  sent  out  three  or  four  of  his  dependants;  one  to 
watch  the  boat-landing,  one  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  entrance 
to  Troutbeck  village,  and  others  to  bid  the  constables  at 
Ambleside  and  Bowness  to  be  on  the  watch.  But  as  long  as 
the  young  lady's  return  seemed  possible — and  some  still 
thought  the  whole  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup — men  not  unnaturally 
shrank  from  taking  the  lead.  Nor  until  the  man  who  took 
all  the  blame  to  himself  interposed,  was  any  real  step  t^en. 

It  was  nearly  six  when  Bishop,  talking  with  his  friends  in 
the  passage,  found  himself  confronted  by  the  chaplain.  Mr. 
Sutton  was  in  a  state  of  great  and  evident  agitation.  There 
were  red  spots  on  his  cheek-bones,  his  pinched  features  were 
bedewed  with  perspiration,  his  eyes  were  bright.  And  he 
who  usually  shunned  encounter  with  coarser  wits,  now 
singled  out  the  officer  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows. 

"  Are  you  going  to  do  nothing,"  he  cried, "  except  drink?  " 

Bishop  stared. 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Sutton,"  he  said,  slowly  and  with  dignity, 
"  you  must  not  forget " 

"Except  drink?"  the  chaplain  repeated,  without  com- 
promise. And  taking  Bishop's  glass,  which  stood  half-filled 
on  the  window-seat  beside  him,  he  flung  its  contents  through 
the  doorway.  "  Do  your  duty,  sir  I "  he  continued  firmly. 
"  Do  your  duty  I  You  were  here  to  see  that  the  lady  did  not 
leave  the  house  alone.  And  you  permitted  her  to  go  '* 


And 


..u 


at 


part. 


Bishop  answered  with  a  sneer. 


did 


your  reverence  play,  if  you  please  ?  "    He  was  a  sober  man 
for  tiiose  times,  and  the  taunt  was  not  a  fair  one. 
"  A  poor  part,"  the  chaplain  answered.    "  A  mean  one. 
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But  now — I  ask  only  to  act.  Say  what  I  shall  do,  and  if  it 
be  only  by  my  example  I  may  effect  something." 

"  Ay,  you  may ! "  Bishop  returned.  "  And  I'll  find  work 
for  your  reverence  fast  enough.  Do  you  go  and  tell  Captain 
Qyne  the  lady's  gone.  It's  a  task  I've  no  stomach  for  myself," 
with  a  grin ;  "  and  your  re\ " vence  is  the  very  man  for  it." 

Mr.  Sutton  winced. 

"  I  will  do  even  that,'  he  said,  "  if  you  will  no  longer  lose 
time." 

"  But  she  may  return  any  minute." 

"  She  will  not  1 "  Mr.  Sutton  retorted  with  anger.  "  She 
will  not !  God  forgive  us  for  letting  her  go !  If  I  failed  in  my 
duty,  sir,  do  you  do  yours  1  Do  you  do  yours ! " 

And  such  power  does  enthusiasm  give  a  man,  that  he  who 
these  many  days  had  seemed  to  the  iim  a  poor  timid  creature, 
slinking  in  and  out  as  privately  as  possible,  now  shamed  all 
and  kindled  all. 

"  By  jingo,  I  will,  your  reverence ! "  Bishop  cried,  catching 
the  flame.  "  I  will! "  he  repeated  heartily.  And  he  turned 
about  and  began  to  give  orders  with  energy. 

Fortxmately  Nadin  arrived  at  that  moment;  and  with  his 
burly  form  and  broad  Lancashire  accent,  he  seemed  to 
bring  with  him  the  vigour  of  ten.  In  three  minutes  he  appre- 
hended the  facts,  pooh-poohed  the  notion  that  the  girl  would 
return,  and  with  a  good  round  oath  "  dommed  them  Jaco- 
bins," to  give  his  accent  for  once,  "  for  the  graidliest  roogs 
and  the  roofest  devils  i'  all  Lancashire — and  that's  saying 
mooch !  But  we  mun  ha'  them  hanged  now,"  he  continued, 
striding  to  and  fro  in  his  long,  rough  horseman's  coat.  "  We 
mun  ha'  them  hanged !  We'll  lam  them ! " 

He  formed  parties  and  assigned  roads  and  brought  all  into 
order.  The  first  necessity  was  to  visit  every  house  within  a 
mile  of  the  inn  on  the  Windermere  side;  and  this  was  taken 
in  hand  at  once.  In  ten  minutes  the  road  twinkled  with  lights, 
and  tiae  frosty  ground  rang  under  the  tread  of  ironshod  boots. 
It  was  ascertained  that  no  boat  had  crossed  the  lake  that 
afternoon;  and  this  so  far  narrowed  the  area  to  be  searched, 
that  the  men  were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  those 
who  amied  fire-arms  looked  closely  to  their  priming. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  it's  neet! "  said  Nadin.  "  But  we  mun  ha' 
them,  we  mun  ha'  them,  afoor  long ! " 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Sutton  had  braced  himself  to  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Challenged  by  Bishop,  he  had 
been  anxious  to  go  at  once  to  Qyn«^'s  room  and  tell  him ;  that 
the  Captain  might  go  with  the  searchers  if  he  pleased.  But  he 
had  not  mounted  three  steps  before  Mrs.  Gilson  was  at  his 
heels,  bidding  him,  in  her  most  peremptory  manner,  to  "  let 
his  honour  be  for  another  hour.  What  can  he  do  ?  "  she  urged. 
"  He's  but  one  more,  and  now  the  lads  are  roused,  they'll 
do  all  he  can  do!  Let  liim  be,  let  him  be,  man,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Or  if  you  must.  w.iich  him  till  he  wakes,  and  then 
teU  him." 

"  It  will  be  worse  then,"  the  chaplain  said. 

"  But  he'll  be  better! "  she  retorted.  "  Do  you  be  bidden 
by  me.  The  man  wasn't  fit  to  carry  his  meat  to  his  mouth 
when  he  went  upstairs.  But  let  him  be  until  he  has  had  his 
sleep  out  and  he'll  be  another  man." 

And  Mr.  Sutton  let  himself  be  bidden.  But  he  was  right. 
Every  minute  which  passed  made  the  task  before  him  more 
diflScult.  When  at  last  Captain  Qyne  awoke,  a  few  minutes 
after  eight  o'clock,  and  startled,  brought  his  scattered  senses 
to  a  focus,  he  saw  sitting  opposite  him  a  man  who  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  shivered. 

Clyne  rose. 

"Man,  man!"  he  said.    "What  is  it?    Have  you  bad 

news?" 

But  the  chaplain  could  not  speak.  He  could  only  shake  his 

head. 

"  They  have  not — not  found " 

Qyne  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  turned  away,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  snuffed  a  candle— that  his  face  might 
be  hidden. 

The  chaplain  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no!  "he  said.  "No!" 

"  But  it  is — it's  bad  news  ?  " 

"Yes.  She's— she's  gone !  She's  disaj^ared  also  I  " 

Qyne  dropped  Jie  snuffers  on  the  table. 

"  Gone?  "  he  muttered.  "  Who?  Miss  Damer?  " 

"  Yes.  She  left  the  house  «^his  afternoon,  and  has  not 
returned.  It  was  my  laultl  My  lauitl"  poor  Mr.  Sutton 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  abasement.  And  with  hit 
face  hidden  he  bowed  himself  to  md  fro  Uke  a  man  in  pain. 
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"  They  asked  me  to  {oUow  her,  and  I  would  not  I  I  would  not 
—out  of  pride  I" 

"  And  she  has  not  returned  ?  "  Clyne  asked,  in  an  odd  tone. 

"  She  has  not  returned — God  forgive  me ! " 

Clyne  stared  at  the  flame  of  the  nearest  candle.  But  he 
saw,  not  the  flame,  but  Henrietta;  as  he  had  seen  her  the 
moniing  he  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  left  her  standing 
alone  on  the  road  above  the  lake.  Her  slender  figure  under 
the  falling  autumn  leaves  rose  before  him;  and  he  knew  that 
he  would  never  forgive  himself.  By  some  twist  of  the  mind 
her  fate  seemed  the  direct  outcome  of  that  moment,  of  that 
desertion,  of  that  cruel,  that  heartless  abandonment.  The 
after-events,  save  so  far  as  they  proved  her  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  vanished.  He  had  been  her  sole  depen- 
dence, her  one  protector,  the  only  being  to  whom  she  could 
turn.  And  he  had  abandoned  her  heartlessly;  and  this — ^this 
unknown  and  dreadful  fate — was  the  result.  Her  face  rose 
befor"  him,  now  smiling  and  defiant,  now  pale  and  drawn; 
and  the  piled-up  glory  of  her  hair.  And  he  remembered — ^too 
late,  alas,  too  late — that  she  had  been  of  his  blood  and  kin; 
and  that  he  had  first  neglected  her,  and  later  when  his  mis- 
take bred  its  natural  result  in  her  act  of  folly,  he  had  deserted 
and  punished  her. 

Remorse  is  the  very  shirt  of  Nessus.  It  is  of  all  mental  pains 
the  worst.  It  seizes  upon  the  whole  mind;  it  shuts  out  every 
prospect.  It  cries  into  the  ear  with  every  slow  tick  of  the 
clock,  the  truth  that  that  which  had  once  been  so  easy  can 
never  be  done  now !  That  reparation,  that  kind  word,  that 
act  of  care,  of  thoughtfuhiess,  of  pardmi — never,  never  now! 
And  once  so  easy !  So  easy ! 

For  he  knew  now  that  he  had  loved  the  girl;  and  that  he 
had  thrown  away  that  wliich  might  have  been  the  happiness 
of  his  life.  He  knew  now  that  only  pride  had  blinded  him, 
giving  the  name  of  pity  to  that  which  was  love — or  so  near 
to  love  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  one  ended  and  the 
other  began.  He  thought  of  her  courage  and  her  pride;  and 
then  of  the  womanliness  that,  responding  to  the  first  touch 
of  gentleness  on  his  side,  had  wept  for  his  child.  And  how  he 
had  wronged  her  from  the  first  days  of  slighting  courtship ! 
how  he  luid  misunderstood  her,  and  then  mistrusted  and 
maligned  her — he,  the  only  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  for 
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help,  or  whom  the  could  tru$t  in  a  land  of  strangers—until 
it  had  come  to  this !  It  had  come  to  this ! 
Oh,  his  poor  girl  t  His  poor  girl  t 

A  groan,  bitter  and  irrepressible,  broke  from  him.    The 
man  stood  stripped  of  the  trappings  of  prejudice;   he  saw 
himself  as  he  was,  and  the  girl  as  she  was,  a  creature  of  youth 
and  spirit  and  impulse.  And  he  was  ashamed  to  the  depths  of 
his  soul. 
At  last, "  What  time  did  she  go  out  ?  "  he  muttered. 
The  chaplain  roused  himself  with  a  shiver  and  told  liim. 
"  Then  she  has  been  missing  five  hours?  "    There  was  a 
sudden  hardening  in  his  tone.   "  You  have  done  sometWing, 
I  suppose  ?  Tell  me,  man,  that  you  have  done  sometl  ung ! " 

The  chaplain  told  him  what  was  being  done.  And  the  mere 
statement  gave  comfort.  Hearing  that  Mrs.  Gilson  liad  been 
the  last  *.o  speak  to  her,  Clyne  said  he  would  see  the  landlady. 
And  the    wo  went  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  passage  a  figure  rose  before  them  and  fled  with  a 
kind  of  bleating  cry.  It  was  Modest  Ann,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  the  dark  with  her  apron  over  her  head.  She  was 
gone  before  they  were  sure  who  it  was.  And  they  thought 
nothing  of  the  incident,  if  they  noticed  it. 

Downstairs  they  found  no  news  and  no  comfort ;  but  much 
coming  and  going.    For  presently  the  first  party  returned 
from  its  quest,  and  finding  that  nothing  had  been  discovered, 
set  forth  again  in  a  new  direction.   And  by-and-by  another 
returned,  and  standing  ate  something,  and  went  out  again, 
reinforced  by  Clyne  himself.  And  so  began  a  night  of  which 
the  memory  endured  in  the  inn  for  a  generation.   Few  slept, 
and  those  in  chairs,  ready  to  start  up  at  the  first  alarm.  The 
tap  ran  free  for  all;  and  in  the  coffee-room  the  table  was  set 
and  set  again.    The  Sunday's  joints— for  the  next  day  was 
Sunday— were  cooked  and  cold,  and  half-eaten  before  the 
morning  broke;    and  before  breakfast  the  larder  of  the 
"  Salutation  "  at  Ambleside  was  laid  under  contribution.  At 
intervals,  those  who  dozed  were  aware  of  Nadin's  tall,  bulky 
presence  as  he  entered  shaking  the  rime  from  his  long  horse- 
man's coat  and  calling  for  brandy;  or  of  Bishop,  who  went 
and  came  all  night,  but  in  a  frame  of  mind  so  humble  and 
downcast  that  men  scarcely  knew  him.  And  now  and  again 
a  fresh  band  of  searchers  tramped  in  one  behind  the  other, 
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passed  the  news  by  a  single  shake  of  the  head,  and  crowding 
to  the  table  ate  and  drank  before  they  turned  to  again — 
to  visit  a  more  distant,  and  yet  a  more  distant  part. 

Even  from  the  mind  of  the  father,  the  boy's  loss  seemed 
partly  effaced  by  this  later  calamity.  The  mystery  was  so 
much  the  deeper;  the  riddle  the  more  perplexing.  The  girl  had 
gone  out  on  foot  in  the  full  light  of  a  clear  afternoon;  and 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  place  to  which  they  had 
traced  the  boy,  she  had  vanished  as  if  she  had  never  been. 
Clyne  knew  from  her  own  lips  that  Walterson  was  somewhere 
within  reach.  But  this  did  not  help  much,  since  no  one  could 
hit  on  the  place.  And  various  were  the  suggestions,  and  many 
and  strange  the  solutions  proposed.  Every  poacher  and 
every  ne'er-do-well  was  visited  and  examined,  every  house 
was  canvassed,  every  man  who  had  ever  said  aught  that 
could  be  held  to  savour  of  Radical  doctrine  was  considered. 
As  the  search  spread  to  a  wider  and  yet  wider  area,  the 
alarm  went  with  it,  and  new  helpers  arrived,  men  on  horse- 
back and  men  on  foot.  And  all  through  the  long  winter's 
night  the  house  bummed;  and  the  lights  of  the  inn  shone  on 
the  water  as  brightly  and  persistently  as  the  stars  that  in 
the  solemn  firmament  wheeled  and  marched. 

But  lamps  and  stars  were  alike  extinguished,  and  the  late 
dawn  was  filtering  through  the  casements  on  jaded  faces  and 
pale  looks,  when  the  first  gleam  of  enlightenment  showed  itself. 
Clyne  had  been  out  for  some  hours,  and  on  his  return  had 
paused  at  the  door  of  the  snuggery  to  swallow  the  cup  of 
hot  coffee  which  the  landlady  pressed  upon  him.  Nadin  was 
still  out,  but  Bishop  was  there  and  the  chaplain,  and  two 
or  three  yeomen  and  peasants.  In  all  hearts  hope  had  by  this 
time  given  way  to  dejection;  and  dejection  was  fast  yielding 
to  despair.  The  party  stood,  here  and  there,  for  the  most 
part  silent;  or  dropped  now  and  again  a  despondent  word. 

Suddenly  Modest  Ann  appeared  among  them,  with  her 
head  shrouded  in  her  apron.  And,  "  I  can't  bear  it !  I  can't 
bear  it  1 "  the  woman  cried  hysterically.  "  I  must  speak ! " 

A  thrill  of  amazement  ran  through  the  group.  They 
straightened  themselves. 

"  If  you  know  anything,  speak  by  all  means ! "  Clyne  said, 
for  surprise  tied  Mrs.  Gilson's  tongue.  "  Do  you  know  where 
the  lady  is?" 
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"No!  No!" 

"  Did  she  tell  you  anything?  " 

"Nothing!  nothing!"  the  woman  answered,  sobbing 
wildly,  and  still  holding  the  apron  drawn  tightly  over  her 
face.  "  Missus,  don't  kill  me !  She  told  me  naught  1  Naught ! 
But " 

"Well— what?  What?" 

"  There  was  a  letter  I  gave  her  some  time  ago—before — 
oh,  dear!— before  the  rumpus  was,  and  she  was  sent  to 
Kendal !  And  I'm  thinking,"  sob,  sob,  "  you'd  maybe  know 
something  from  the  person  who  gave  it  me." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Bishop  coolly.  "  You're  a  sensible 
woman.    Who  was  it?" 

"  That  girl— of  Hinkson's,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Bess  Hinkson ! "  Mrs.  Gilson  ejaculated. 

"Ay,  sure!  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  Bess  said  that  she  had  it 
from  a  man  on  the  road." 

"  And  that  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not,"  Bishop  answered, 
with  quiet  dryness.  He  was  in  his  element  again.  And  then 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  We're  on  it  now,"  he  muttered,  "  or  I  am 
mistaken.  I've  seen  the  young  lady  near  Hinkson's  once  or 
twice.  And  it  was  near  there  I  lost  her.  The  house  has  been 
visited,  of  course;  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  visited.  But 
we'd  no  suspicion  then,  and  now  we  have.  Which  makes  a 
diflEerence." 

"  You're  going  there  ?  " 

"  Straight,  sir,  without  the  loss  of  a  minute ! " 

Clyne's  eyes  sparkled.  And  tired  as  they  were,  the  men 
answered  to  the  call.  Ten  minutes  before,  they  had  crawled 
in,  the  picture  of  fatigue.  Now,  as  they  chmbed  the  pastures 
above  the  inn,  and  plunged  into  the  Uttle  wood  m  which 
Henrietta  had  baffled  Bishop,  they  clutched  their  cudgels 
with  as  much  energy  as  if  the  chase  were  but  opemng.  It 
mattered  not  that  some  wore  the  high-collared  coats  of  the 
day  and  two  waistcoats  under  them,  and  had  watches  m 
their  fobs;  and  that  others  tramped  in  smock  frocks  drawn 
over  their  fustian  shorts.  The  same  iriignation  armed  all, 
great  and  small,  rich  and  poor;  and  in  a  wonderfully  short 
space  of  time  they  were  at  the  gate  of  Starvecrow  Farm. 

The  house  that,  viewed  at  its  best,  had  so  bald  and  melan- 
choly an  aspect,  wore  a  villainous  look  now— perched  up 
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there  in  bare,  lowering  ugliness,  with  its  blind  gable  squinting 
through  the  ragged  fir-trees. 

Bishop  left  a  man  in  the  road,  and  sent  two  to  the  rear  of 
the  crazy,  ruinous  outbuildings  wliich  clung  to  the  slope. 
With  Clyne  and  the  other  three  he  passed  round  the  comer 
of  the  house,  stepped  to  the  door  and  knocked.  The  sun's 
first  rays  were  striking  the  higher  hills,  westward  of  the  lake, 
as  the  party,  with  stem  faces,  awaited  the  answer.  But  the 
lake,  with  its  holms,  and  the  valley  and  all  the  lower  spurs, 
hy  grey  and  still  and  dreary  in  the  grip  of  cold.  The  note 
of  melancholy  went  to  the  heart  of  one  as  he  looked,  and  filled 
it  with  remorse. 

"  Too  late,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  too  late." 

For  a  time  no  one  came.  And  Bishop  knocked  again,  and 
more  imperatively;  first  sending  a  man  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  ragged  garden  to  be  on  the  look-out.  He  knocked  a  third 
time.  At  last  a  shufllling  of  feet  was  heard  approaching  the 
door,  and  a  moment  later  old  Hinkson  opened  it.  He  looked, 
as  he  stood  blinking  in  the  daylight,  more  frowsy  and  un- 
kempt and  to  be  avoided  than  usual.  But— they  noted  with 
disappointment  that  the  door  was  neither  locked  nor  bolted; 
so  that,  had  they  thought  of  it,  they  might  have  entered 
at  Willi 

"  What  is't?  "  he  drawled,  peering  at  them.  "  Why  did 
you  na' come  in?" 

Bishop  pushed  in  without  a  word.  The  others  followed. 
A  glance  sufficed  to  discover  all  that  the  kitchen  contained; 
and  Bishop,  deaf  to  the  old  man's  remonstrances,  led  the 
way  straight  up  the  dark,  close  staircase.  But  though  they 
explored  without  ceremony  all  the  rooms  above,  and  knocked, 
and  called,  and  sounded,  and  listened,  they  stumbled  down 
again,  baffled. 

"  Where's  your  daughter?  "  Bishop  asked  sternly. 

"  She  was  here  ten  minutes  agone,"  the  old  man  answered. 
Perhaps  because  the  day  was  young  he  showed  rather  more 
sense  than  usual.  But  his  eyes  were  full  of  spite, 

"Here,  was  she?" 

"  Ay." 

"  And  where's  she  now  ?  " 

"  She's  gone  to  t'  doctor's.  She  be  nursing  there.  They've 
no  lass." 
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"  Nursing!  Who's  she  nursing?  "  incredulously. 

The  old  man  grinned  at  the  ignorance  of  the  question. 

"  The  wumman  and  the  babby,"  he  said. 

"At  Tyson's?" 

"  Ay,  ay." 

"  The  house  in  the  hollow?  " 

"  That  be  it." 

While  they  were  talking  thus,  others  had  searched  the 
crazy  outhouses,  but  to  no  better  purpose.  And  presently 
they  all  assembled  in  the  road  outside  the  gate. 

"  Where's  your  dog,  old  lad?  "  asked  one  of  the  dalesmen. 

The  miser  had  shuflSed  after  them,  holding  out  his  hand 
and  begging  of  them. 

"  At  the  doctor's,"  he  answered.  "  Her  be  fearsome  and 
begged  it.  Ye'U  give  an  old  man  something?  "  he  added, 
wluning.  "  Ye'U  give  something  ?  " 

"  Off !  Off  you  go,  my  lad! "  J  ;hop  cried.  "  We've  done 
with  you.  If  you're  not  a  rascf  'tis  hard  on  you,  for  you 
look  one ! "  And  when  the  old  skinflint  had  crawled  back 
under  the  fir-trees,  "  Worst  is,  sir,"  he  continued,  with  a 
grave  face,  "  it's  all  true.  Tyson's  away  in  the  north — with 
a  brother  or  something  of  that  kind — so  I  hear.  And  his 
missus  had  a  baby  this  ten  days  gone  or  more.  He's  a  rough 
tyke,  but  he's  above  this  sort  of  thing,  I  take  it.  Still,  we'll 
go  and  question  the  girl.  We  may  get  something  from  her." 

And  they  trooped  off  along  the  road  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  turning  the  comer,  saw  Tyson's  house  below  them — so 
far  below  them  that  it  had,  as  always,  the  look  of  a  toy  house 
on  a  toy  meadow  at  the  bottom  of  a  green  bowl.  Below  the 
house  the  little  rivulet  that  rose  beside  it  bisected  the  meadow, 
u'  '''  at  the  end  of  the  open  ground  it  lost  itself  in  the  narrow 
',  ^ed  gorge,  through  which  it  sprang  in  unseen  waterfalls 
to  join  the  lake  below. 

They  descended  the  slope  to  the  house;  sharp-eyed  but 
saying  little.  A  trifle  to  one  side  of  the  door,  under  a 
window,  a  dog  was  kennelled.  It  leapt  out  barking;  but 
seeing  so  many  persons  it  slunk  in  again  and  lay  growling. 
A  moment  and  the  door  was  opened  and  Bess  showed  herself. 
She  looked  astonished,  but  not  in  any  way  frightened. 

"  Eh,  masters! "  she  said.  "  What  is  it?  Are  you  come 
after  the  young  lady  again?  " 
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"  Ay/'  .  .aop  answered.  "  We  are.  We  wact  to  know 
where  you  got  the  letter  you  gave  Ann  at  the  inn— to  give 
to  her?  "  ° 

Perhaps  Bess  looked  for  the  question  and  was  prepared. 
At  any  rate,  she  betrayed  no  sign  of  confusion. 

'  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  what  he  was  like  that 
gave  It  me," 

"  A  man  gave  it  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  a  shilling.   And,"  smiling  broadly,  "  he'd  have 
given  me  something  else  if  I'd  let  him." 
''  A  kiss,  I  bet ! "  said  Bishop. 
•^  Ay,  it  was.  But  I  said  that'd  be  another  shillintr." 
Uyne  groaned. 

"For  God's  sake,"  he  said,  "come  to  the  point.  Time's 
eveiythmg."     ,  *^ 

Bishop  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"^  Where  did  you  see  him,  my  girl  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  By  the  gate  of  the  coppice  as  I  was  bringing  the  milk." 
she  answered  frankly.  «' '  I'm  her  Joe,'  he  said.  '  And  if 
you  Uhand  her  this  and  keep  mum,  here's  a  shilling  for  you.' 

''Very  good,"  said  Bishop.  "  And  what  was  he  like?  " 
With  much  cunning  she  described  Walterson,  and  Bishop 
acknowledged  the  likeness.  "  It's  our  man !  "  he  said,  slapping 
his  boot  with  his  loaded  whip.   "  And  new,  my  dear,  which 
way  did  he  go?" 

But  she  explained  that  she  had  met  him  by  the  gate— he 
was  a  stranger— and  she  had  left  him  in  the  same  place. 
^  And  you  can't  say  which  way  he  went  ?  " 
"  No  "  she  answered.    "  Nor  yet  which  way  he  came     I 
looked  back  to  see,  to  tell  the  truth,"  frankly.  "  But  he  had 
not  moved,  and  he  did  not  move  until  I  was  out  of  sight 
And  I  never  saw  him  again.    The  boy  had  not  been  stolen 
then,   she  continued,  "  and  I  thought  little  of  it." 

"  You  should  have  told,"  Bishop  answered,  eyeing  her 
sevrerely.  "Another  time,  my  lass,  you'll  get  into  trouble." 
And  then  suddenly, "  Here,  can  we  come  in  ?  " 

She  threw  tb«  door  wide  with  a  movement  that  disarmed 
suspicion. 

"  To  be  sure,"  sue  said.  "  And  welcome,  so  as  you  don't 
make  a  noise  to  waken  the  mistress." 
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But  when  they  stood  in  the  kitchen  it  wore  an  aspect  so 
neat  and  orderly  that  they  were  ashamed  of  their  suspicions. 
The  fire  burned  cheerfully  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  a  wooden 
tray  set  roughly,  but  cleanly,  stood  on  the  comer  of  the  long, 
polished  table.  The  door  of  the  shady  dairy  stood  open,  and 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  great  leaden  milk-pans,  and  the 
row  of  shining  pails. 

"  The  mistress  is  just  overhead,"  she  said.  "  So  you'll  not 
make  much  noise,  if  you  please." 

"  We'll  make  none,"  said  B.shop.  "  We've  learned  what 
we  want."  And  he  turned  to  go  out. 

All  had  not  entered.  Those  who  had,  nodded,  turned  with 
gloomy  faces,  and  followed  him  out.  The  dog,  lurking  at  the 
back  of  its  kennel,  was  still  growling. 

"I'd  be  afeared  to  sleep  here  without  him,"  Bess 
volunteered. 

••  Ay,  ay." 

"  He's  better'n  two  men." 

"Ay?" 

They  looked  at  the  dog,  and  some  one  bade  her  good-day. 
And  one  by  one  the  little  troop  turned  and  trailed  despon- 
dently from  the  house,  Cly-ne  with  his  chin  sunk  on  his  breast. 
Bishop  in  a  brown  study,  the  other  men  staring  blankly 
before  them.  Half-way  up  the  ascent  to  the  road  Clyne 
stopped  and  looked  back.  His  face  was  troubled. 

"  I  thought "  he  began.    And  then  he  stopped  and 

listened,  frowning. 

"What?" 

"  I  don't  know."  He  looked  this  way  and  that.  "  Ycu 
didn't  hear  anything?  " 

Bishop  and  the  men  said  that  they  had  not  heard  anytiifng. 
But  they  listened.  They  all  listened.  And  still  all  said  that 
they  he  ."d  nothing. 

"  It  was  fancy,  I  suppose,"  Clyne  muttered,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.  And  he  shook  his  head  as  if  to  shake  off 
some  painful  impression. 

But  before  he  reached  the  road  he  paused  once  again  and 
listened.  And  his  face  was  haggard  and  lined  with  trouble. 

It  occurred  to  no  one  that  Bess  had  been  too  civil.  To  no 
one.  For  shrewd  Mrs.  Gilson  was  not  with  them. 
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THE   smugglers'   OVEN 

Henrietta  crouched  beside  the  lamp,  lulling  the  child  from 
time  to  time  with  a  murmured  word.  She  held  the  boy, 
whom  she  had  come  to  save,tight  in  her  arms ;  and  the  thought 
that  she  held  him  was  bliss  to  her,  though  poisoned  bliss. 
Whatever  happened  he  would  learn  tnat  she  had  readied 
the  child.  He  would  know — even  if  the  worst  came — what 
she  had  done  'or  him.  But  the  worst  must  not  come.  Were 
she  once  in  the  open  under  the  stars,  how  quickly  could  she 
flee  down  the  road  with  this  light  burden  in  her  arms — down 
the  road  until  she  saw  the  star-sprinkled  lake  spread  belo'^ 
her !  In  twenty  minutes,  were  she  outside,  she  might  be  safe. 
In  twenty  minutes,  only  twenty  minutes,  she  might  place 
the  child  in  his  arms,  she  might  read  the  y  v  in  his  eyes,  and 
hear  words — ah,  so  unlike  those  which  she  had  heard  from 
him! 

There  were  only  two  doors  between  herself  and  freedom. 
Her  heart  beat  at  the  thought.  In  twenty  minutes  how 
different  it  might  be  with  her — in  twenty  minutes,  were  she 
at  liberty  I 

She  must  wait  until  the  cliild  was  sound  asleep.  Then 
when  she  could  lay  him  down  she  would  examine  Uie  place. 
The  purity  of  the  air  proved  that  there  was  either  a  secret 
inlet  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  or  that  the  door  which 
chut  off  their  prison  from  the  well-head  fitted  ill  and  loosely. 
In  the  latter  case  it  was  possible  that  her  strength  might 
avail  to  force  the  door  and  make  escape  possible.  They  might 
not  have  given  her  credit  for  the  vigour  which  she  felt  that 
she  had  it  in  her  to  show  if  the  opportunity  offered  itself. 

In  the  meantime  she  scrutinised,  as  she  sat,  every  foot  of 
the  walls,  without  discovering  anything  to  encourage  hope 
or  point  to  a  second  exit.  The  light  f  the  dim  lamp  revealed 
only  smooth  courses  of  bricks,  so  near  her  eyes,  so  low  upon 
her  head,  so  bewildering  in  their  regularity  and  number, 
that  they  appalled  her  the  more  the  longer  she  gazed  on  them. 
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It  was  to  seek  relief  that  she  rose  at  last,  and  laying  the 
sleeping  child  aside,  went  to  the  door  and  examined  it. 

AJas  I  it  presented  to  the  eye  only  solid  wood,  overlapping 
the  aperture  which  it  covered,  and  revealing  in  consequence 
neither  hinges  nor  fastening.  She  set  her  shoulder  against 
it,  and  thrust  with  all  her  might.  But  it  neither  bent  nor 
moved,  and  in  despair  she  left  it,  and  stooping  low  worked 
her  way  round  the  walls.  Her  closest  scrutiny  revealed 
nothing;  not  a  slit  as  wide  as  her  slenderest  finger,  not  a 
peg,  nor  a  boss,  nor  anything  that  promised  exit.  She  returned 
to  the  door,  and  made  another  and  more  desperate  attempt  to 
burst  it.  But  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  to 
avoid  a  return  of  the  old  panic,  which  threatened  to  over- 
come her,  she  dropped  down  beside  the  child,  and  took  him 
again  in  her  arms,  feeling  that  in  the  appeal  which  the  boy's 
helplessness  made  to  her  she  had  her  best  shield  against 
such  terrors. 

The  next  moment,  with  a  flicker  or  two,  the  light  went 
out.  She  was  in  darkness. 

She  fought  with  herself  and  with  the  impulse  to  shriek; 
and  she  conquered.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  sat,  and 
with  the  unconscious  child  in  her  arms,  stared  motionless 
before  her. 

"  They  will  come  back,"  she  murmured  steadfastly;  "  they 
will  come  back !  They  will  come  back !  And  in  the  meantime 
I  must  be  brave  lor  the  child's  sake.  I  h«ve  only  to  wait !  And 
they  will  come  back !  " 

Nevertheless,  it  was  hard  to  wait.  It  was  hard  not  to  let 
her  thoughts  run  on  the  things  whicii  might  prevent  their 
return.  They  might  be  put  to  flight,  they  might  be  discovered 
and  killed,  they  might  be  taken  and  refuse  to  say  where  she 
was.  And  then  ?  Then  ? 

But  for  the  clii'd's  sake  she  must  not,  she  would  not,  think 
of  that.  She  must  dwell,  instead,  on  the  shortness  of  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  left  her.  She  could  not  guess 
what  the  hour  was,  but  she  judged  that  it  was  something 
after  midnight  now,  and  that  half  of  the  dark  hours  were 
gone.  Even  so,  she  had  long  to  wait  before  she  could  expect 
to  be  visited.  She  must  have  patience,  therefore.  Above  all, 
she  must  not  think  of  the  mountain  of  earth  above  her,  of 
the  two  thick  doors  that  shut  her  off  from  the  living  world, 
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of  the  vault  that  almost  touched  her  head  as  For 

when  she  did  the  air  seemed  to  fail  her,  and  the  grip  oi  trenxied 
terror  came  near  to  raising  her  to  her  feet.  Once  on  '  feet 
and  in  that  terror's  grasp,  she  knew  that  she  would  raw  and 
shriek^  and  beat  on  the  walls — and  go  mad  1 

But  she  ould  not  think  of  these  things.  She  would  sit 
quite  still  and  hold  the  child  more  tightly  to  her,  and  be 
sensible.   And  be  sensible!    Above  all,  be  sensible! 

She  thought  uf  many  things  as  she  sat  holding  herself  as 
it  were;  of  her  old  home  and  her  old  life,  the  home  and  the 
life  that  seemed  so  far  away,  though  no  more  tlian  a  few 
weeks  divided  tier  from  them.  But  more  particularly  she 
thought  of  her  folly  and  of  the  events  of  the  last  month;  and 
of  the  child  and  of  the  child's  fathei,and — with  a  shudder — 
of  Walterson  How  silly,  how  unutterabl/  silly,  she  had 
been!  And  waat  stuff,  what  fustian  she  had  mistaken  for 
heroism;  while,  through  all,  the  quiet  restraint  of  the  true 
master  of  men  had  been  under  her  eyes. 

Not  that  all  the  fault  had  been  hers.  Sh  ^  was  sure  of  that 
even  now.  Anthony  Qyne  had  known  her  as  little  as  she  had 
known  him,  and  had  misjudged  her  as  largely.  That  he 
might  know  her  tetter  was  her  main  desire  now;  and  that 
he  might  know  it,  whatever  the  issue,  she  had  an  inspiration. 
She  took  from  her  neck  the  gold  clasp  which  had  aroused  old 
Hinkson's  greed,  and  she  lastened  it  securely  inside  the  "hild's 
dress.  If  the  child  were  rescued,  the  presence  of  the  b.  .och 
woulu  prove  that  she  had  succeeded  in  her  quest,  and  been 
with  the  boy. 

After  that  she  dozed  off,  and  presently,  strange  to  say,  she 
slept.  Fortunately,  the  child  also  was  worn  out;  and  the 
two  slept  as  s  'mdly  in  the  grim  silence  of  the  buried  vault, 
with  the  load  of  earth  above  them  and  the  water  trickling 
frcn  the  well-hole  beside  them,  as  in  the  softest  bed.  They 
slept  'ong,  yet  happily :  when  Henrietta  at  last  awoke  it  was 
to  immediate  consciousness  of  the  position  and  of  the  need 
of  coolness.  The  boy  had  been  first  to  rouse  himself  and  was 
crying  foi  a  light,  and  for  something  to  quench  his  thirst. 
A  little  milk  remained  in  the  can,  and  with  infinite  precaution 
she  groped  for  the  vessel  and  found  it.  The  milk  was  sour,  but 
the  boy  lapped  it  eagerly,  and  Henrietta  wetted  her  lips,  for 
she,  too,  was  parched  with  thirst.  She  could  have  drunk  ten 
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times  as  much  with  pleasure,  but  she  denied  herself,  and  et 
the  rest  in  a  safe  place.  She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
slept,  and  the  fear  that  they  might  be  Iti'.  to  meet  a  dreadfu* 
death  would  lift  its  head,  hard  as  she  st/ove  to  trample  on  it. 

She  ^ve  the  child  a  fe^"  spoonfuls  of  porridge  and  encour- 
aged him  to  crawl  about  in  t:he  darkness.  But  after  sume 
restless,  querulous  moanings  he  slept  again,  and  Henrietta 
was  left  to  her  thoughts,  which  continually  grew  more  uneasy. 
She  was  hungry ;  and  tiiat  seemed  to  prove  that  tht  morning 
was  come  and  gone.  If  this  were  so,  were  they  to  remain  there 
all  day?  Andif  all  day,  all  night?  And  all  next  day?  And  if 
so,  if  they  were  not  discovered  by  next  day,  why  not — 
forever? 

Again  she  had  to  struggle  against  the  hysterical  terror 
that  gripped  and  choked  her.  Ai  ^  resist  it  without  action 
she  could  not.  She  rose,  and  in  the  dark  felt  her  way  to  the 
hatchway  by  which  she  had  entered.  Again  she  parsed  her 
fingers  down  the  smooth  edges  where  it  met  the  brickwork. 
She  sought  something,  some  bolt,  some  peg,  some  hinge — 
anything  that,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  freedom,  might  still  hold 
her  thoughts  and  give  her  occupation.  But  there  was  nothing  I 
And  when  she  had  set  her  ear  against  the  thick  wood,  still 
there  was  nothing.  She  turned  from  it,  and  went  slowly  and 
doggedly  round  the  prison  on  her  knees,  feeling  the  brick- 
work httre  and  there,  and,  in  ver>'  dearth  of  hope,  searching 
with  her  fingers  for  that  which  had  baffled  her  eyes.  Round, 
and  round  again;  with  just  a  pause  to  listen  and  a  stifled 
sob.  But  in  vain.  All,  as  she  might  have  known,  w!?.s  toil 
in  vain.  Ml  was  futile,  hopeless.  And  then  the  child  awoke, 
and  she  had  to  tak:  him  up  and  soothe  him  again  and  give 
him  the  last  of  the  milk  and  the  porridge.  He  seemed  a  little 
stronger  and  better.  But  she — she  was  growing  frightened 
— ^horribly  frightened.  She  must  have  been  hours  in  that 
place;  and  she  was  very  near  to  that  bieakdown  which  she 
had  kept  at  bay  so  long. 

For  she  had  no  mr  &  food.  And,  worse,  with  the  sound  of 
water  almost  in  hei  ears,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  ran  no 
more  than  a  few  feet  from  I  r  in  a  clear  and  limpid  stream, 
she  had  nothing  more  with  which  she  could  quench  the  boy's 
thirst  or  her  own.  And  she  had  no  light.  That  frantic  struggle 
to  free  herself,  that  strength  of  despair  which  might,  however 
improbably,  have  availed  her,  were  and  must  be  futile  for 
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her,  fettered  and  maimed  by  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 
She  drew  the  child  nearer  and  hugged  him  to  her.  He  mu 
her  talisman,  her  all,  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  sanity,  the 
being  outside  herself  for  whom  she  was  bound  to  think  and 
plan  and  be  cool. 

She  succeeded — for  the  moment.  But  as  she  sat,  dozing  a 
little  at  intervals,  with  the  child  pressed  closely  to  her,  she 
fell  from  time  to  time  into  fits  of  trembling.  And  she  prayed 
for  light — only  for  light  I  And  then  again  for  some  sound, 
some  change  in  the  cold,  dead  stillness  that  nuule  her  seem 
like  a  thing  apart,  aloof,  removed  from  other  things.  And 
she  was  very  thirsty.  She  knew  that  presently  the  child 
would  grow  thirsty  again.  And  she  would  have  nothing  to 
give  him. 

The  thought  was  torture,  and  she  seemed  to  have  borne 
it  an  age  already;  supported  by  the  fear  of  rousing  the  boy 
and  hastening  the  moment  she  dreadeo  She  would  have 
broken  down,  she  must  have  broken  do«m,  but  for  one 
thought:  that,  long  as  the  hours  seemed  to  her,  and  far 
distant  as  the  moment  of  her  entrance  appeared,  she  might 
be  a  great  way  out  in  her  reckoning  of  time.  She  might  not 
have  been  shut  up  there  so  very  long.  The  wretches  who 
had  put  her  there  might  not  have  fled.  They  might  not  have 
abandoned  her.  If  she  knew  all  she  might  be  rid  in  an  instant 
of  her  fears.  All  the  time  she  might  be  torturing  herself  for 
nothing. 

She  clung  passionately  to  that  t  :ught  and  to  the  child. 
But  the  prolonged  uncertai'  cy,  t.^ie  suspense,  the  waiting, 
tried  her  to  the  utmost  of  her  endurance.  Rtr  ears  ached 
with  the  pain  of  listening;  her  senses  hungered  for  the  sound 
of  the  footstep  on  which  all  depended.  Would  that  sound 
never  come?  Once  or  twice  she  fancied  that  she  heard  it; 
and  mocked  by  hope  she  stilled  the  very  beating  of  her  heart, 
that  she  might  hear  more  keenly.  But  nothing  followed, 
nothing.    Nothing  happened,  and  her  heart  sickened. 

"  Presently,"  she  thought,  "  I  shall  begin  to  see  things.  I 
shall  grow  weak  and  fancy  things.  The  horror  of  being  buried 
alive  will  master  me,  and  I  shall  shriek  and  shout  and  go 
nuid.  But  that  shall  not  be  until  the  child's  trouble  is  over — 
God  helping  me ! " 

And  then,  dazrhng  her  with  its  brightness,  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  through  her  brain.    Fool!  Fool!    She  had 
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succumbed  in  despair  when  a  cry  might  release  her !  She  lutd 
laid  herself  down  to  die,  when  she  had  but  to  lift  up  her  voice, 
and  the  odds  were  that  she  would  be  ♦^eard.  Ay,  and  be  freed  I 
For  had  not  the  gir'  threatened  her  with  the  man's  coarse 
gallantries  if  she  screamed?  And  to  what  purpose,  if  siic 
were  buried  so  deep  that  her  complaints  cculd  not  be  heard? 

The  thought  lifted  a  weight  from  her.  l  -vived  her  hopes, 
almost  her  confidence.  Immediately  a  current  of  vigour  and 
courage  coursed  through  her  veins.  But  she  did  not  shout  at 
once.  The  child  was  asleep;  she  would  await  his  awakening, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  would  lis'  i  diligently.  For  if  she 
could  be  heard  by  those  who  approached  the  place,  it  was 
possible  that  she  could  hear  them. 

She  had  barely  conceived  the  thought,  when  the  thing 
happened  for  which  she  ^d  waited  so  long.  The  silence  was 
broken.  A  sound  struck  her  ear.  A  grating  noise  followed. 
Then  a  shaft  of  light,  so  faint  that  only  eyes  long  used  to 
utter  darLiess  could  detect  it,  darted  in  and  lay  ac.oss  the 
brickwork  of  the  vault.  In  a  twinkling  she  was  on  her  knees 
and  scrambling  with  the  child  in  her  arms  towards  the  hatch. 
She  had  reached  it  and  was  touching  it,  when  the  bolts  that 
held  up  the  door  slid  clear,  and  with  a  sharp  report  the  hatch 
fell.  A  burst  of  light  poured  in  and  blinded  her.  But  what  was 
sight  to  her?  She,  who  had  borne  up  against  fear  so  bravely, 
had  now  only  one  thought,  only  one  idea  in  her  n  -«d— to 
escape  from  the  vault.  She  tumbled  out  reckle,  •,  fell 
against  something,  and  only  through  the  support  of  ai  iseen 
hand  kept  on  her  feet  as  she  alighted  in  the  well-head. 

A  man  whom  her  haste  had  pushed  aside,  slapped  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  Lord,  you're  in  a  hurry ! "  he  said.  "  You've  had  enough 
of  bed  for  once  1 " 

"  So  would  you,"  came  the  answer — in  Bess's  voice — "  if 
you'd  had  twenty-four  hours  of  it,  my  lad.  All  the  same, 
she'll  have  to  go  back." 

Trembling  and  dazed,  Henrietta  peered  from  one  to  the 
other.  Mistress  of  herself  two  minutes  before,  she  was  now  on 
the  verge  of  hysteria,  and  controlled  herself  with  an  effort. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  cried.  "  Oh  I  thank  God  you've  come !  Thank 
God  you've  come  1  I  thought  you  had  left  me." 

She  was  thankful — oh,  she  was  thankful  though  these 
were  no  rescuers,  but  the  two  who  had  consigned  her  to  that 
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horrible  place.  Bess  raised  the  lanthom  so  that  its  li^ht  fell 
on  the  girl's  haggard^  twitching  face. 

"  We  could  not  come  before,"  she  said,  with  something 
like  pity  in  her  tone.  "  That's  all." 

"All  I  "Henrietta  gasped.  "All!  Oh,  I  thought  you  had 
left  me !  I  thought  you  had  left  me  I " 

Bess  considered  her,  and  there  was  beyond  doubt  some- 
thing like  softening  in  the  girl's  dark  face.  But  her  tone 
remained  ironical. 

"  You  didn't,"  she  said,  "  much  fancy  your  bedroom,  I 
guess?" 

Henrietta's  teeth  chattered. 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  you ! "  she  cried.  "  I  thought  you  had 
left  me !  I  thought  you'd  left  me ! " 

"  It  was  your  own  folks'  fault,"  Bess  retorted.  "  They've 
never  had  their  eyes  oflF  the  blessed  house,  one  or  another 
of  them,  from*  dawn  to  dark  1  We  could  not  come.  But  now 
here's  food,  and  plenty!"  raising  the  light.  "How's  the 
child?" 

"Bad!  Bad! "Henrietta muttered. 

She  was  coming  to  her  senses.  She  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  position;  to  comprehend  that  no  rescuers  were 
here,  no  search  party  had  found  her;  and  that— and  that — 
had  not  one  of  them  dropped  a  word  about  her  going  back? 
Going  back  meant  going  back  to  that — ^place !  With  a  sudden 
gesture  she  thrust  the  food  from  her. 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  eat  ?  "  Bess  asked,  staring.  "  I  thought 
you'd  be  famished." 

"  Not  here !  Not  here ! "  she  answered  violently. 

"  Oh,  nonsense! "  the  other  rejoined.  "  Don't  be  a  fool! 
You're  clemmed,  I'll  be  bound.  Eat  while  you  can." 

But,  "  Not  here !  Not  here !  "  Henrietta  replied.  And  she 
thrust  the  food  away. 

The  man  interposed. 

"  Stow  it ! "  he  said,  in  a  threatening  tone.  "  You  eat  while 
you  can  and  where  youcanl " 

But  she  was  desperate. 

"  I'll  not  eat  here! "  she  cried.  "  I'll  not  eat  here!  And 
I'll  not  go  back  1 "  her  voice  rising.  "  I  will  die  before  I  will 
go  back.  Do  you  hear  ?  "  with  the  fierceness  of  a  wild  creature 
at  bay.  "  I  do  not  care  what  you  do  1  And  the  child  is  dying. 
Another  night — ^but  I'll  not  suffer  it  1  And  if  you  lay  a  finger 
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on  me  "—repelling  Bess,  who  had  made  a  feint  of  seizing 
her—"  I  will  scream  until  I  am  heard  I  Ay,  I  will  I"  she 
repeated,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "  But  take  me  into  the  house 
and  I  will  go  quietly !  I  will  go  quietly ! " 

It  was  plain  that  she  was  almost  beside  herself,  and  that 
fear  of  the  place  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  hours  had 
driven  out  all  other  fear.  The  two,  who  had  not  left  her  so 
long  without  misgiving,  looked  at  one  another  and  hesitated. 
They  might  overpower  her.  But  the  place  was  so  closely 
watched  that  a  single  shriek  might  be  heard;  and  they  would 
be  taken  red-handed.  Nor  did  Bess  at  least  wish  to  use  force. 
The  position,  and  her  views,  were  changed.  All  day  curious 
<!yes  had  been  fixed  on  the  house,  and  inquisitive  people  had 
started  up  where  they  were  least  expected.  Bess's  folly  in 
bringing  this  hornets'  nest  about  their  ears  had  shaken  her 
influence  with  the  men;  and  the  day  had  been  one  long 
exchange  of  savage  recriminations.  She  owned  to  herself 
that  she  had  done  a  foohsh  thing;  that  she  had  let  her  spite 
carry  her  too  far.  And  in  secret  she  was  beginning  to  think 
how  she  could  clear  herself. 

She  did  not  despair  of  this;  for  she  was  crafty  and  of  a 
good  courage.  She  did  not  even  think  that  it  would  be  hard; 
but  she  must,  as  a  sine  qua  rum,  conciliate  the  girl  whom  she 
had  wronged.  Unluckily  she  saw  that  she  could  not  conciliate 
her  without  taking  her  to  the  house.  And  she  could  not  with 
safety  take  her  to  the  house.  The  men  were  irritated  by  the 
peril  which  she  had  brought  upon  them;  they  were  ferocious 
and  out  of  hand;  and  terribly  suspicious.  They  blamed  her, 
Bess,  for  all:  they  had  threatened  her.  And  if  she  was  not 
safe  among  them,  she  was  quite  sure  that  Henrietta  would 
not  be  safe. 

There  was  an  alternative.  She  might  let  the  girl  go  there 
and  then.  And  she  would  have  done  this,  but  she  could  not 
do  it  without  Giles's  consent;  and  she  dared  not  propose  it 
to  him.  He  was  wanted  for  other  offences,  and  the  safe 
return  of  Henrietta  and  the  child  would  not  clear  him.  He 
had  looked  on  the  child,  and  now  looked  on  the  girl,  as  pawns 
in  his  game,  a  quid  pro  quo  with  which — if  he  were  taken 
while  they  remained  in  his  friends'  hands — he  mi^t  buy 
his  pardon.  Bess,  therefore,  dare  not  propose  to  free 
Henrietta;  and  what  was  she  to  do  if  the  girl  were  so  foolish 
as  to  refuse  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  she  was  safe? 
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"  Look  here,"  she  said  at  last.  "  You're  safer  here  than 
in  the  house,  if  you  will  only  take  my  word  for  it." 

But  there  is  no  arguing  with  fear. 

"  I  will  not  I"  Henrietta  persisted,  with  passion.  "  I  will 
not  I  Take  me  out  of  this !  Take  me  out !  The  child  will  die 
here,  and  I  shall  go  mad — ^mad ! " 

"  You're  pretty  mad  now,"  the  man  retorted.  But  that 
said,  he  met  Bess's  eyes  and  nodded  reluctantly.  "  Well," 
he  said, "  it's  her  own  look  out.  But  I  think  she'll  repent  it." 

"  Will  you  go  quiet  ?  "  Bess  asked. 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"  Aiid  you'll  not  cry  out?  Nor  try  to  break  away?  " 

"  I  will  not !  I  will  not  indeed ! " 

"You  swear  it?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  by  G— d,"  the  man  interposed  bluntly,  "  she'd 
better  keep  to  it." 

"  Very  well,"  Bess  said.  "  You  have  it  your  own  way.  But 
I  tell  you  truly,  I  put  you  in  here  for  the  best.  And  peiiiaps 
you'll  know  it  before  you're  an  hour  older.  However,  all's 
said,  and  it's  your  own  doing." 

"  Why  don't  you  let  me  go?  "  Henrietta  panted.  "  Let 
me  go,  and  let  me  take  the  child  1 " 

"  Stow  it  1 "  the  man  cried,  cutting  her  short.  "  It's  likely, 
when  we're  as  like  as  not  to  pay  dear  for  taking  you.  Do 
you  shut  your  talking-trap  1 " 

"  She'll  be  quiet,"  Bess  said,  more  gently.  "  So  douse  the 
glim,  lad.  And  do  you  give  me  the  child,"  to  Henrietta. 

But  she  cried, "  No !  No  I "  and  held  it  more  closely  to  her. 

"  Very  good !  Then  take  my  hand — ^you  don't  know  the 
way.  And  not  a  whisper,  mind !  Slip  the  bolt,  Giles  1  And, 
mum,  all  I " 
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IN  TYSON'S  KITCHEN 

Th:.  distance  to  the  house  was  short.  Before  Henrietta  had 
done  more  than  taste  the  bliss  of  the  open  night,  had  done 
more  thaji  hft  her  eyes  in  thankfulness  to  the  dark  pro- 
fundity above  her,  she  was  under  the  eaves.  A  steklthy  tao 
was  answered  by  the  turning  of  a  key,  a  door  was  quickly  and 
silently  opened,  and  she  was  pushed  forward.  Bess  muttered 
a  word  or  two— to  a  person  unseen-and  gripping  her  arm. 
thrust  her  along  a  passage.  A  second  door  gave  way  as 
mysteriously,  and  Henrietta  found  herself  dazzled  and  blink- 
mg  on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen  which  she  had  left  twenty- 
four  hours  before.  It  was  Ughted,  but  not  with  the  wastefulness 
and  extravagance  of  the  previous  evening.  Nor  did  it  display 
those  signs  of  disorder  and  riot  which  had  yesterday  ooened 
her  eyes.  '    *^ 

She  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  child,  which  she 
had  hugged  to  her  that  it  might  not  cry,  and  she  went  straight 
to  the  settle  and  laid  the  boy  on  it.  He  opened  his  eyes  Mid 
looked  vacantly  before  him;  but,  apparently,  he  was  too 
far  gone  in  weakness,  or  in  too  much  fear,  to  cry.  While 
Henrietta,  relieved  of  the  weight,  and  perhaps  of  a  portion 
of  her  fears,  sank  on  the  settle  beside  him,  leant  her  face  on 
her  arms  and  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

It  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  her  power.  For  the  men 
had  followed  her  into  the  kitchen;  and  Lunt,  with  brutal 
oaths,  was  asking  why  she  was  there  and  what  new  folly  was 
this.  Bess  turned  on  him-r-she  well  knew  how  to  meet  such 
attacks;  and  with  scornful  tongue  she  bade  him  wait,  calling 
him  thick-head,  and  adding  that  he'd  learn  by-and-by,  if  he 
could  learn  anything.  Then,  while  Giles,  ill-content  himself, 
gave  some  kind  of  account  of  the  thing,  she  began— as  if  it 
were  a  trifle— to  lay  the  supper.  And  almost  by  force  she 
got  Henrietta  to  the  table. 

'•  It's  food  you  want!  "  she  said  bluntly.  "  Don't  play  the 

silly!  Who's  hurt  you?  Who's  going  to  hurt  you  ?  Here,  take 

a  sip  of  this,  and  you'll  feel  better.   Never  heed  him,"  with  a 

contemptuous  glance  at  Lunt.  "He's  most  times  a  grumbler." 

For  the  moment  Henrietta  was  quite  broken,  and  the 
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pressure  which  the  other  exerted  was  salutary.  She  did  what 
she  was  bidden,  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  the  Scotch  cordial 
Bess  forced  on  her,  and  eating  and  drinking  mechanically. 
Meanwhile  the  three  men  had  brought  their  heads  together, 
and  were  discussing  the  position  with  unconcealed  grudging 
and  mistrust. 

At  length:  "You've  grown  cursed  kind  of  a  sudden!" 
Lunt  swore,  scowling  at  the  two  women.  The  child,  in  the 
presence  of  the  men,  sat  paralysed  with  terror.  "  What's 
this  blamed  fuss  about?  " 

"What  fuss  ?  "  Bess  shot  at  him  over  her  shoulder;  and  going 
to  the  child  she  bent  over  it  with  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 

"Why  don't  you  lay  'em  up  in  lavender?"  the  man 
sneered.  "  See  here,  she  was  a  peacock  yesterday  and  you'd 

grind  her  pretty  face  under  your  heel !   To-day What 

does  it  mean?    I  want  to  know." 

"  I  suppose  you  dwi't  want  'em  to  die?  "  the  girl  returned, 
in  the  same  tone  of  contempt. 
"  What  do  I  care  whether  they  die  or  live?  " 
"  They'd  be  much  use  to  us,  dead ! "  she  retorted. 
Giles  nodded  assent. 

"  The  girl's  right  there,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  Best 
leave  it  to  her.  She's  a  cunning  one  and  no  mistake." 

"Ay,  cunning  enough!"  Lunt  answered.  "But  whose 
game  is  she  playing  ?  Hers  or  ours  ?  " 

"  Didn't  know  you  had  one ! "  Bess  flung  at  him.  And  then 
in  an  undertone,  "  Dolt ! "  she  muttered. 

"  It's  all  one,  man,  it's  all  <me ! "  Giles  said.    On  the  whole 
he  was  for  peace.  "  Best  have  supper,  and  talk  it  over  after." 
"  And  let  the  first  that  comes  in  through  the  door  find 
her?"  Lunt  cried. 
"Who's  to  come?" 
"  Didn't  they  come  here  this  morning?    And  last  night? 

And  if  she'd  been  here,  or  the  child " 

"  Ay,  but  they  weren't  T"  Bess  answered  brusqudy.  "  And 
that's  the  reason  the  coves  won't  come  again.  For  the  matter 
of  that,"  turning  fiercely  on  them,  "  who  was  it  cleaned 
up  after  you,  you  dirty  dogs,  and  put  this  place  straight? 
Without  which  they'd  have  known  as  much  the  moment 
they  put  their  noses  in— as  if  the  girl  had  been  sitting  on  the 
settle  there.  Who  was  it  thought  of  that,  and  did  it?  And 
hid  you  safe  upstairs  ?  " 
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"  You  did,  Bess — you  did ! "  the  gipsy  answered,  speaking 
for  the  first  time.  "  And  a  gay,  clever  wench  you  are ! "  He 
looked  defiantly  at  Lunt.  "  You're  a  game  cove,"  he  said, 
"  but  you're  not  fly  1 " 

Lunt  for  answer  fired  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  him.  But  Giles 
interposed. 

"  We're  all  in  one  boat,"  he  said.  "  And  food's  plenty. 
Let's  stop  jawing  and  to  it  1 " 

Two  of  the  men  seemed  to  think  the  advice  good.  And  they 
began  to  eat,  still  debating.  The  third,  Saul,  continued  to 
listen  to  his  companions,  but  his  sly  eyes  never  left  Henrietta, 
who  sat  a  Httle  farther  down  the  table  on  the  opposite  side. 
She  was  not  for  some  time  aware  of  his  looks,  or  of  their 
meaning.  But  Bess,  who  knew  his  nature — he  was  her  cousin 
— and  who  saw  only  what  she  had  feared  to  see,  frowned  as 
she  marked  the  direction  of  his  glances.  In  the  act  of  sitting 
down  she  paused,  leant  over  the  table,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  swept  off  the  Hollands  bottle. 

But  the  gipsy  with  a  grin,  touched  Lunt's  elbow.  And  the 
ruffian,  seeing  what  she  was  doing,  fell  into  a  fresh  fury  and 
bade  her  put  the  bottle  back  again. 

"  I  shall  not,"  she  said.  "  You've  ale,  and  plenty.  Do  you 
want  to  be  drunk  if  the  girl's  folks  come?  " 

"  Curse  you !  "  he  retorted.  "  Didn't  you  say  a  minute  ago 
that  they  wouldn't  come  ?  " 

Giles  sided  with  him — ^for  the  first  time. 

"  Ay,  that's  blowing  hot  and  cold ! "  he  said.  "  Put  the  gin 
back,  lass,  and  no  two  words  about  it." 

She  stood,  darkly  hesitating,  as  if  she  meant  to  refuse.  But 
Lunt  had  risen,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  would  take  no  ref  isal 
that  v/as  not  backed  by  force.  She  replaced  the  Dutch  bottle 
sullenly;  and  Giles  drew  it  towards  him  and  with  a  free  hand 
laced  his  ale. 

"  There's  naught  like  dog's  nose,"  he  said,  "  to  comfort 
a  man !  The  lass  forgets  that  it's  wintry  weather  and  I've 
been  out  in  it  I " 

"  A  dram's  a  dram,  winter  or  summer! "  Lunt  growled. 
And  he  followed  the  example. 

Then  Bess  knew  that  she  had  lost  the  one  ally  on  whom 
she  had  counted.  She  could  manage  Giles  sober.  But  drink 
was  the  man's  weakness;  and  when  he  was  drunk  he  was 
as  brutal  as  his  comrade;  and  more  dangerous. 
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She  had  satisfied  her  grudge  against  Henrietta.  And  she 
was  aware  now,  only  too  well  aware,  that  she  had  let  it  carry 
her  far.  She  had  nothing  to  gain  by  further  violence;  and 
she  had  everything  to  lose  by  it.  For  if  the  girl  were  ill- 
treated,  there  would  be  no  mercy  for  any  of  the  party,  if 
taken ;  while  escape,  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  measures 
which  Clyne  was  taking  and  of  the  hostility  of  the  country- 
side, was  doubtful  at  the  best.  As  she  thought  of  these  things 
and  ate  her  supper  with  a  sombre  face,  she  wished  with  all 
her  heart  that  she  had  never  seen  the  girl,  and  never,  to 
satisfy  a  silly  spite,  decoyed  her.  Her  one  aim  now  was  to 
get  her  out  of  the  men's  sight,  and  to  shut  her  up  where  she 
might  be  safe  till  morning.  It  was  a  pity,  it  was  a  thousand 
pities,  that  Henrietta  had  not  stayed  in  the  smugglers'  oven ! 
And  Bess  wondered  if  she  could  even  now  persuade  her  to 
return  to  it.  But,  a  glance  at  Henrietta's  haggard  face,  on 
which  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  imprinted  a  stamp  it 
would  take  many  times  twenty-four  hours  to  efiface,  warned 
her  that  advice— short  of  the  last  extremity— would  be 
useless.  It  only  remained  to  remove  the  girl  to  a  place  where 
she  might,  with  luck,  lie  safe  and  unmolested. 

In  this  Henrietta  might  aid  her,  had  she  her  wits  about 
her.  But  Henrietta  did  not  seem  to  be  awake  to  the  peril. 
The  insolence  of  the  gipsy's  glances,  which  had  yesterday 
brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  passed  unnoted,  so  complete 
was  her  collapse.  Doubtless  strength  would  return,  nay,  it 
was  even  now  returning;  and  presently  wit  would  return. 
For  her  nerves  were  young,  and  would  quickly  recover  their 
tone.  But  for  the  moment  she  was  almost  comatose.  Having 
eaten  and  drunk,  she  sat  heavily,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
her  head  retting  on  her  hand.  The  slee  .  had  fallen  back 
from  her  wrist,  and  the  gipsy  lad's  eyes  rested  long  and  freely 
on  the  white  roundness  of  her  arm.  Her  fair  complexion 
seduced  him  as  no  dark  beauty  had  power  to  seduce.  He 
eyed  her  as  the  tiger  eyes  the  fawn  before  it  springs  from 
covert.  Bess,  who  read  his  looks  as  if  they  had  been  an  open 
book,  and  who  saw  that  Giles,  her  one  dependence,  was 
growing  more  sullen  and  dangerous  with  ever>' draught,  could 
have  struck  Henrietta  for  her  fatuous  stolidity. 

One  thing  was  clear.  The  longer  she  put  off  the  mov^,  the 
more  dangerous  the  men  were  hke  to  be.  Bess  never  lacked 
resolution,  and  she  was  quick  to  take  her  part.   As  soon  as 
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br:;^;:Si^^o3i;^  '^'  ^°^"^- "  ^'"  ^^  --^  ^^« 

T?nr  n'/  """""^f  '^^  1^°"^^^  *^»*  ^hc  Had  Carried  her  point 
For  no  one  spoke  or  ob  ected.  But  when  Henrietta  rose  wd 
turned  to  the  settle  to  take  up  the  boy,  theXv  muttered 
something  in  Lunfs  ear.  The  ^ffian  gkred  Ss  at  tSls 

!;xrt;.rch^^f^^°^--  s'LteVd^n'Vtj^k^ 

HenrieTta'^.^^^y  '^^-  ^^^^^T^'  And  she  furtively  touched 
Henrietta  s  arm,  as  a  sign  to  her  to  be  ready.   Then  to  the 


gipsy  lad,  in  a  tone  full  of  meaning,'"  The  g^iiry^mok;"  s'he 
•,    IS  not  worth  the  nubbing-cheat.  I'm 


flv  «nH  Pi^^!  P"'^'    ""-wuruntnenuDDing-cheat.  I'm 

^''  TnH  lil"'"'  ^^""^  u-  ^'°^ '''  ™y  ^^^'  ^d  don't  be  a  flat  I" 

And  et  you  peach  on  us  ?"  he  answered,  smiling. 
Lunt  struck  the  table.  *= 

"Stop  your  lingo  1"  he  said.     "Here,  you!"  to  Giles 
Are  you  going  .o  let  these  two  seU  us?'  The  lass  is  on  to 
peaching,  that's  my  belief ! "  °'   ° 

"  He^' V°rn  11?  '^^''"  9^''  ''P^'"^'  ^'^  »  hiccough, 
were  1 JJ—I  U  take  one,  and  you— you  t'other!  And  we'll 

fine  weU  stop  their  peaching,  p^^etty  dears!  "    He  ^ggered 

t^em  over  th.%  S""'"'^'  'IT""^  ^  ^^"1«  ^'^d  scowling  at 
them  over  the  dull,  unsnuffed  candles.    "  We'll  stop  that 
and— and  ha'  some  fun,  too."  ^         ' 

"  ll-?K  nr  '^f '  ','•  '"'^  ^""'^  ^^^°  "^^"g  to  J^s  feet, 
riftake'the  otheYl'-J'  "'  ""'  '""°"°"'   ^°"  ^^«  °-  -^ 
The  gipsy  lad  grinned. 

selT^th^h-^*'  "°''^  "  t"  "^"'^^'^-  He  alone  remained 
seated,  with  his  arms  on  the  table.  "  You've  raised  vour 
pipe  too  soon,  my  lass ! "  ^^^^ 

"Stow  this  folly!  "  Bess  answered,  keeping  a  bold  face 
We  re  going  upstairs,"  she  continued.    "Do  you  "-to 
Henrietta—"  bring  the  child."  ^ 

fr^^^X'  ^?-^  ""^  "/°"  ^°'  "  G"es  answered.    Drink  had 

wid  ^?.  "'  r^'  ?°r°"^  °*  ^h«  t^o-    He  lurched  ^r 
ward  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  himself  between  the  girls  and 
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the  foot  of  the  open  staircase  that  led  to  the  upper  floor. 
"  We're  one  apiece  for  you  and  one  over!  And  you're  going 
to  stay,  my  girls,  and  amuse  us  I " 

And  he  opened  his  arms,  with  a  tipsy  laugh. 

If  Henrietta  had  been  slow  to  see  the  danger,  she  saw  it 
now.  And  the  shock  was  the  greater.  The  men's  flushed 
faces  and  vinous  eyes,  still  more  the  dark  face  of  the  smiling 
gipsy  who  had  raised  the  tempest  "^or  his  own  ends,  filled  her 
with  fear.  She  clutched  the  child  to  her,  but  as  much  by 
instinct  as  from  calculation,  and  she  cast  a  desperate  look 
around  her — only  to  see  that  retreat  was  cut  oflE.  The  girls 
were  hemmed  in  on  the  hearth  between  the  fire  and  the  long 
table,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the  men  she  most 
dreaded.  She  had  gone  through  much  already,  and  she 
cov\;red,  white  to  the  lips,  behind  her  companion,  who,  for 
her  part,  looked  greater  confidence  than  she  felt.  But  what- 
ever Bess's  fears,  she  rallied  bravely  to  the  occasion,  being 
no  stranger  to  such  scenes. 

"  Well,"  she  caid,  temporising, "  we'll  sit  down  a  bit  if  you'll 
mind  your  manners.  But  we'll  sit  here,  my  lads,and  together." 

"  No,  one  apiece,"  Giles  hiccoughed,  before  she  had  finished 
speaking.  "  One  apiece !  You  come  and  sit  by  me — 'twon't 
be  the  first  time,  my  beauty !  And— and  t'other  one  by  him ! " 

Bess  stamped  her  foot  in  a  rage. 

"  No! "  she  cried,  "  I  will  notl  You'll  just  stay  on  your 
own  side!  And  we  on  ours  1 " 

"  You'll  just  do  as  I  say ! "  the  man  answered,  with  tipsy 
obstinacy.   "  You'll  just  do— as  I  say  I  " 

And  he  lurched  forward,  thinking  to  take  her  by  surprise 
and  seize  her. 

Henrietta  screamed,  and  recoiled  to  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  chimney  nook.  Bess  stood  her  ground,  but  with  a 
dark  face  thrust  her  hand  into  her  bosom— probably  for  a 
knife.  She  never  drew  it,  however,  for  before  Giles  could 
touch  her,  or  Lunt,  who  was  cor^ting  about  the  long  tible 
to  come  at  Henrietta,  had  compassed  half  the  distance — 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  small  thing,  but  it  was  enough.  It  checked  the 
men  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  the  knell  of  doona.  They 
hung  arrested,  eye  questioning  eye;  or,  in  turn,  tiptoeing 
to  gain  their  weapons,  they  cast  looks  of  menace  at  the 
women.  And  they  listened  with  murder  in  their  eyes. 
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"  If  you  breathe  a  word,"  Giles  hissed, "  I'll  throttle  you  1 " 
And  he  raised  his  hand  for  silence.  The  knock  was  repeated. 

"  Some  one  must  go,"  the  gipsy  lad  muttered.  His  face 
was  sallow  with  fear. 

"  Go?  "  Bess  answered,  in  *  low  tone,  but  one  of  fierce 
passion.  "  Who's  to  go  but  me?  See  now  where  you'd  be 
without  me ! " 

"  And  do  you  see  here,"  Lunt  made  answer,  and  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  cocked  it,  "  one  word  more  than's 
needful,  and  I'll  blow  your  brains  out,  my  lass.  If  I  go,  you 
go  first !  So  mark  me,  and  speak  'em  fair!  " 

And  with  a  gesture  he  pointed  to  the  dairy,  and  beckcMied 
to  the  other  men  to  retire  thither. 

He  seemed  to  be  about  to  command  Henrietta  to  go  with 
them.  But  either  he  saw  that  she  would  disobey  him  in  sheer 
terror,  or  he  the  -^ht  her  sufficiently  hidden  wherr  she  was. 
For  when  he  had  seen  the  other  men  out  he  followed  them,  and 
holding  the  door  of  the  dairy  half  open  showed  Bess  the  pistol. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  and  by  G — d,  rememl)er.  For  I'll  keep 
my  word." 

Pess  had  already,  with  a  hasty  hand,  removed  some  of  the 
plates  and  mugs  from  the  table.  She  made  sure  that  Henrietta 
was  hidden  by  the  settle.  Then  she  went  to  the  door. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  she  cried  alou'i. 

No  one  answered,  but  the  knock  was  repeated. 

Henrietta  raised  her  white  face  above  the  level  of  the 
settle.  She  listened ;  and  hope,  terrified  as  she  was,  rose  in  her 
heart.  Who  was  likely  to  visit  this  lonely  house  at  so  late  an 
hour?  Was  it  not  almost  certain  that  her  friends  were  there  ? 
And  that  another  minute  would  see  her  safe  in  their  hands  ? 

Lunt's  dark  face  peering  from  the  doorway  of  the  dairy 
answered  that  question.  The  muzzle  of  his  weapon  now 
covered  her,  now  Be.ss.  Sick  at  heart,  almost  funting,  she 
sank  again  behind  the  settle  and  prayed.  While  Bess  with 
a  nwsy  hand  thrust  back  the  great  bar,  and  opened  the  door. 

lliere  was  no  inrush  of  feet,  and  Bess  looked  out. 

"  Well,  who  is  it?  "  she  asked  of  the  darkness.  "  You're 
late  enough,  whoever  you  are." 

The  entering  draught  blew  the  flames  of  the  candles  awry. 
Then  a  woman's  voice  was  heard : 


"  I've  ci/tne  to  ask  how  the  missus  is,"  it  said. 
"  Oh,  you  have,  have  you  ?   And  a  fine  time  this  I 
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scolded,  with  wonderful  glibness.  "  She's  neither  better  nor 
worse.  So  there  I  I  hope  you  think  it's  worth  your  trouble  I " 

"  And  the  baby  ?  I  heard  it  was  dead." 

"  Then  you  heard  a  lie  I  " 

The  visitor,  who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Tyson's  old  servant, 
the  stolid  woman  who  had  once  admitted  Henrietta  to  the  house, 
seemed  at  a  less  what  to  say  next.    After  an  av.  kward  pause : 

"  Oh/'  she  said, "  well,  I  am  glad.  I  was  not  sure  you  hadn't 
left  her.  And  if  she  can't  get  out  of  her  bed " 

*'  You  thought  there'd  be  pickings  about  I "  Bess  cried,  in 
her  most  insolent  tone.  "  Well,  there  ain't,  my  girl !  And 
don't  you  come  up  again  scarirg  u)  fifter  dark,  or  you'll  hear 
a  bit  more  of  my  mind !  " 

"  You're  not  easy  scared  I "  the  woman  retorted  contemp- 
tuously. "  Don't  tell  me!  It  takes  more  than  the  dark  to 
frighten  you  1 " 

"  Anyway,  nine  o'clock  is  my  hour  for  getting  scared," 
Bess  returned.  "  And  as  it's  after  that,  and  you've  a  dark 
walk  back D'you  come  through  the  wood  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  did." 

"  Then  you'd  best  go  back  that  way !  "  Bess  replied. 

And  she  shut  the  door  in  the  woman's  face,  and  flung  the 
bar  over  with  a  resounding  bang. 

And  quickly,  before  the  men,  heaving  sighs  of  relief,  had 
had  time  to  emerge  from  their  retreat,  she  was  across  the 
flooi ,  and  had  dragged  Henrietta  to  her  feet. 

"  Up  the  stairs  1 "  she  whispered.  "  The  door  on  the  left! 
Knock!  Knock!  I'll  keep  them  back  1 " 

Taken  by  surprise  as  she  was.  Her  rietta  rose  to  the  occasion. 
She  bounded  to  the  open  stairs,  and  wem  half-way  up  before 
the  men  took  in  the  position  and  understood  that  she  was 
escaping  them.  They  rushed  forward  then,  falling  over  one 
another  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  her.  But  they  were  too 
late,  Bess  was  before  them.  She  sprang  on  to  the  widest  of 
the  lower  steps  where  the  staircase  turned  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  and  flashing  her  knife  in  their  eyes,  she  swore  tiiat  she 
would  blind  the  first  man  who  ascended.  They  knew  her, 
and  for  the  moment  fell  back  daunted  and  dismayed;  for 
Lunt  had  put  up  his  pistol.  He  bethought  himself  indeed 
of  pulling  it  out,  when  he  found  parley  useless;  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  By  that  time  Bess's  ear  told  her  that  Henrietta 
was  safe  in  Mrs.  Tyson's  room,  with  the  bolt  shot  behind  her. 
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THROUGH  THE  WOOD 

BKBiND  the  closed  door  the  two  hasigard-faced  women  looked 
at  one  another.  Mrs.  Tyson  ha  -ot  left  her  bed  for  many 
days.  Buc  she  had  heard  the  knocking  at  the  outer  door  and 
the  answering  growl  of  the  Jog  chained  under  her  window; 
and  hoping;  yet  scarcely  daring  to  expect,  that  the  nightmare 
was  over  and  her  husband  or  her  friends  were  at  hand,  she 
had  dragged  herself  from  the  bed  and  opened  the  room-door 
as  soon  as  the  knocking  sounded  at  that. 

For  days,  indeed,  one  strand,  and  one  only,  had  held  the 
feeble,  frightened  woman  to  life ;  and  that  strand  was  the  babe 
that  lay  beside  her.  The  sheep  viU  flght  for  its  lamb,  the  wren 
for  its  fledglings.  And  Mrs.  Tyson,  if  she  had  not  fought,  had 
for  the  babt's  sa  ke  borne  and  endured ;  and  suiTounded  by  the 
ruf&ans  who  had  the  house  at  their  mercy,  she  had  survived 
terrors  that  in  oilier  circumstances  would  have  driven  her  mi.d. 

True,  Bess  had  not  ill-treated  her.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  been  almost  kind  to  her.  And  lonely  and  ill,  dependent  on 
her  for  everything,  the  woman  had  lost  much  of  her  dread 
of  the  girl;  though  now  and  again,  in  sheer  wantoimess,  Bess 
would  playwithhe*"  fears.  Certain thattheweak-willedcreature 
would  not  dare  to  tell  what  she  knew,  Bess  had  boasted  to  her 
of  Henrietta's  presence  and  her  danger  and  her  plight.  When 
Henrietta,  therefore,  the  moment  the  door  was  unfastened, 
flung  herself  into  the  room,  and  with  frantic  fingers  helped  to 
secure  the  door  behind  her,  Mrs.  Tyson  was  astonished  indeed ; 
but  less  astonished  than  alarmed.  She  was  alarmed  in  truth, 
almost  to  swooning,  and  showed  a  face  as  white  as  paper. 

Luckily,  Henrietta  had  resumed  the  wit  and  courage  of 
which  stupor  had  deprived  her  for  a  time.  She  had  no  longer 
Bess  at  her  elbow  to  bid  her  do  this  or  that.  But  she  had 
Bess's  example  and  her  own  spirit.  There  was  an  instant  of 
stricken  silence,  during  which  she  and  the  woman  looked 
fearfully  into  one  another's  faces  by  the  light  of  the  poor  dip 
that  burned  beside  the  gloomy  tester.  Then  Henrietta  took 
her  part.  She  laid  down  the  child,  to  which  she  had  clung 
through  all;  and  with  a  strength  v/hich  s<' "prised  herself, she 
dragged  a  chest,  that  stood  a  foot  on  o  /f  the  opening, 
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across  the  door.  It  would  not  withitand  the  men  long,  but  it 
would  check  them,  '"-e  looked  doubtfully  at  the  bed.  but  mis- 
trusted her  power  ♦  loveit.  Ther  before  she  could  do  more, 
a  sound  reached  them  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  struck 
at  the  root  of  her  plans.  For  it  caine  from  the  window ;  and 
•o  unexpectedly,  that  it  flung  them  into  one  another's  arms 

Mn.  Tyson  screanried  loudly.  They  clung  to  one  another. 

What  is  It  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  Henrietta  cried 

Then  she  saw  a  spectral  face  pressed  against  the  dark  case- 
nent.  A  hand  tapped  repeatedly  on  a  pane.  Henrietta  put 
Mrs.  Tyson  from  her  and  approached  the  window.  She  dis- 
covered that  the  face  was  a  woman's  face;  and  with  fumbling 
lingers  she  shd  aside  the  catch  that  secured  th.  window. 

"  Tell  the  missus  not  to  be  scared,"  whispered  an  anxious 
voice  "  Tell  her  it's  mc !  I  got  up  the  pear-tree  to  see  her, 
and  I  saw  you.  T  knew  that  Bess  was  lying,  and  I  thought 
I  d— I  thought  I'd  just  get  up  and  see  for  myself  I  " 

"Thank  God!"  Henrietta  cried,  clinging  to  the  sill  in  a 
passion  of  rehef  as  she  recognised  the  stolid-faced  servant 
•'  You  know  me?" 

"You're  the  young  lady  that's  missmg?"  the  woman 
answered,  taking  a  securer  hold  of  the  window-frame,  and 
bnngmg  her  head  into  the  room.  "I  know  you.  I  was  think- 
ing if  I  dared  scare  the  missus,  when  I  see  you  tumble  in— 
I  n  igh  tumbled  down  with  surprise !  I'll  go  hot-foot  and  take 
the  news,  miss  I " 

"No,  no!  I  shall  come!" 

"  You  let  me  go  and  fetch  'em!  I'll  tot,  miss,  I'll  be  wel- 
come. And  do  you  bide  quiet  and  safe.  I'^ow  we  know  where 
you  are,  they'll  not  harm  you." 

But  Henrietta  had  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  she 
was  not  going  to  bide  qu;et.  She  had  no  belief  in  her  safety. 

"  No,"  she  said  resolutely.  "  I  am  coming.  Can  you  take 
the  child  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  must,  but " 

"I  must!  I  must!" 

"Lord,  you  are  frightened !  "  the  woman  muttered,  looking 
at  her  face.  And  then,  catching  the  infection.  "  Is't  as  bad 
as  that?  "she  said.   "  Ay,  give  me  the  child,  then.  And  for 

1  L     ^^'^  *^®'  ^®  *^"^*^^'  ™^*-    "^^^  P^*^  is  as  good  as  a 
ladder,  and  the  dog  knows  me  as  well  as  its  own  folk ! " 

"  The  child !  The  child ! "  Henrietta  repeated.   Agwn  her 
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ear  hAd  CMight  the  Mund  of  shuffling  (set,  and  of  whisperinc 
<m  the  stain.  She  earned  the  child,  which  seemed  paralysed 
by  fear,  to  the  sill,  and  delivered  it  into  the  other's  arm. 

The  sill  of  the  window  was  barely  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  an  old  pear-tree,  spread-easled  against  the  wall,  formed 
a  natural  ladder.  The  dog,  which  had  been  cliained  under  the 
window  to  guard  against  egress,  knew  the  woman  and  did 
no  more  than  stand  below  and  wag  Ks  tail.  In  two  minutes 
Henrietta  was  safe  on  the  ground,  had  taken  the  child  from 
the  other's  arms,  and  was  ready  for  flight. 

But  the  servant  would  not  leave  until  she  had  made  sure 
that  her  mistress  had  strength  to  close  the  window.  That 
done,  she  turned  to  Henrietta. 

"Now  come  1"  she  said.  "  And  don't  spare  yourself,  miss,  for 
if  they  catch  us  after  this  they'll  for  certain  cut  our  throats  I " 

Henrietta  had  no  need  of  the  spur,  and  at  their  best  pace 
the  two  fled  down  the  paddock,  the  servant-wench  holding 
Henrietta  by  the  elbow  and  impelling  her  The  moon  had 
risen,  and  Mrs.  Tyson,  poor,  terrified,  trembling  woman, 
watched  them  from  the  window.  She  could  follow  them  down 
the  pale  meadow,  and  even  discern  the  dark  line  of  the  rivulet, 
along  the  bank  of  which  they  passed,  and  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  higher  herbage,  or  a  solitary  boulder  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  turf  for  a  scratching-post.  Perhaps  she  made,  iii  leaning 
forward,  some  noise  which  irritated  the  dog,  or  perhria  the 
moonlight  annoyed  it.  At  any  rate,  it  began  to  bay. 

By  that  time,  however,  Henrietta  and  her  companion  had 
gained  the  shadow  of  the  trees  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wooded 
gorge  through  *hich  the  stream  escaped.  They  stood  there 
a  brief  while  to  take  breath,  and  the  woman  ofiEered  to  carry 
the  child.  But  Henrietta,  though  she  felt  that  her  strength 
was  uncertain,  though  she  experienced  an  odd  giddiness,  was 
unwiUing  to  resign  her  charge.  And  after  a  pause  they 
started  to  descend  the  winding  path  which  followed  the 
stream,  and  often  crossed  and  recrossed  it. 

They  stumbled  along  as  fast  as  they  could.  But  this  was 
not  very  fast.  For  not  only  was  it  dark  in  the  covert,  but 
the  track  was  beset  with  projecting  roots,  and  overhead 
branches  hung  low  and  scraped  their  faces.  More  than  once 
startled  by  a  rabbit,  or  the  gurgle  of  the  falling  water,  they 
stopped  to  listen,  fancying  that  they  were  pursued.  Still 
they  went  fast  enough  to  feel  ultimate  safety  certain;  and 
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Henrietta,  as  she  held  an  end  of  the  other's  petticoat  between 
her  fingers  and  followed  patiently,  bade  herself  bear  up  a 
httle  longer  and  it  would  be  over.  It  would  soon  be  over,  and 
she — she  would  put  his  child  in  his  arms.  It  would  soon  be 
over,  and  she  would  be  able  to  sink  down  upon  her  bed  and 
rest.  For  she  was  very  weary — and  odd.  Very,  unaccountably 
weary.  When  she  stumbled  or  her  foot  found  the  descent 
longer  than  she  expected,shestaggered  and  swayed  on  her  feet. 

But,  "  We  shall  soon  be  safe !  We  shall  soon  be  safe  I "  she 
told  herself.  "  And  the  child !  " 

Meanwhile  they  had  passed  the  darkest  part  of  the  little 
ravine.  They  had  passed  the  place  where  the  waterfalls  made 
the  descent  most  arduous.  They  could  even  see  below  them 
a  piece  of  the  road  lying  white  in  the  moonUght. 

On  a  sudden  Henrietta  stopped. 

"  You  must  take  the  child,"  she  faltered,  in  a  tone  that 
startled  her  companion.  "  I  can't  carry — it  any  farther." 

"  I'll  take  it.  You  should  have  given  it  me  before  I "  the 
woman  scolded.  "  That's  better.  Quiet,  my  lad,  I'll  not  hurt 
you ! "  For  the  child,  silent  hitherto,  had  begun  to  whimper. 
"Now,  miss,"  she  continued  sharply,  "  bear  up!  It's  but 
a  little  way  farther." 

"  I  don't  think — I  can,"  Henrietta  said.  The  crisis  over, 
she  felt  her  strength  ebbing  away  in  the  strangest  fashion. 
She  swayed,  and  had  to  cling  to  a  tree  for  support.  "  You 
must  go  on — without  me,"  she  stammered. 

"  I'll  not  go  on  without  you,"  the  woman  answered.  She 
was  loath  to  leave  the  girl  helpless  in  the  wood,  where  it  was 
possible  that  she  might  come  to  harm.  "  You  come  down  to 
the  road,  miss.  Pluck  up !  Pluck  up !  It's  but  a  step  1 " 

And  partly  by  words,  partly  by  means  of  a  vigorous  arm, 
the  good  creature  got  the  girl  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  and 
by  a  last  effort,  half  lifted,  half  dragged  her  over  the  stile 
which  closed  the  gap  in  the  wall.  But  once  in  the  road, 
Henrietta  seemed  scarcely  conscious  where  she  was.  She 
tottered,  and  the  moment  the  woman  took  her  hands  from 
her,  she  sank  down  against  the  wall. 

"  Leave  me !  Leave  me  1 "  she  muttered,  with  a  last 
exertion  of  sense.  "  And  take  the  child  1  I'm — giddy.  Only 
giddy!  I  shall  be  better  in  a  minute."  Then,  "  I  think — I 
think  I  am  fainting." 

"  I  think  you  are,"  the  woman  answered  drily.  She  stooped 
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over  her.  "  Poor  thing!  "she  said.  "  There's  no  knowing  what 
has  happened  to  her  I  But  she'll  freeze  as  she  is  I " 

And  whipping  off  her  thick  drugget  shawl— they  made  such 
shawls  in  Kendal— she  wrapped  it  about  the  girl,  snatched 
up  the  child,  and  set  off  running  and  walking  along  the  road. 
TTae  "  Low  Wood  Inn  "  lay  not  more  than  four  furlongs  away, 
and  she  counted  on  returning  in  twenty  minutes. 

"  Ay,  in  twenty  minutes ! "  she  muttered,  and  then,  savmg 
her  breath,  she  kept  on  steadily  along  the  moonht  road, 
soothing  the  child  with  a  word  when  it  was  necessary.  In  a 
very  brief  time  she  was  out  of  sight. 

For  a  while  all  about  the  foot  of  the  wood  was  stiU  as  daith. 
Then  favoured  by  the  recumbent  position  Hennetta  began 
to  recover;  and,  presently,  but  not  untU  some  mmutes  had 
elapsed,  she  came  to  herself .  ^    j    i    i        vu 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  gazing  upward  at  the  dark  sky,  with 
its  twinkUng  stars,  she  wondered  how  she  came  to  be  in  such 
a  strange  place;  but  without  any  desire  to  nse,  or  any  wish 
to  solve  the  riddle.  A  second  sigh  as  deep  as  the  first  hfted  the 
oppression  from  her  breast;  and  with  returmng  strength  she 
wondered  what  was  the  long  dark  Une  that  bounded  her  vision. 
Was  it,  could  it  be,  the  head-board  of  her  bed  ?  Or  the  tester  ? 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  wall  that  bounded  the  wood,  but  she 
was  not  able  to  take  that  in.  And  though  the  mppmg  air, 
blowing  freely  on  her  face,  was  doing  its  best  to  refresh  her, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  grope  in  her  memory  for  the  past, 
it  needed  a  sound,  a  voice,  to  restore  to  her,  not  her  powers, 
but  her  consciousness.  The  event  soon  happened.  Two  men 
drew  near,  talking  in  low  fierce  tones.  At  first,  lying  there 
as  in  a  dream,  she  heard  without  understanding;  and  then, 
stiU  powerless  under  the  spell,  she  heard  and  understood. 

"  Why  didn't  you,"  Lunt's  voice  growled  hoarsely,    loose 
the  dog,  as  I  told  you  ?  We'd  have  had  her  by  now."    ^^ 
"  Ay,  and  have  had  the  country  about  our  ears,  too,   Ules 

answered  angrily.  .,    ^   •  ^„  Uoo 

"  And  shan't  we  have  it  about  our  ears  when  that  vixen  has 
told  her  tale  ?  "  the  other  cried.  "I  swear  my  neck  aches  now ! 

"  She  couldn't  carry  the  brat  far,  nor  fast." 

"  No  but— what's  that  ?  "  There  was  alarm  in  Lunt  s  tone. 

"  Oniy  the  lad  following  us,"  Giles  answered.  He  s 
brought  the  lanthom."  , 

Perhaps  the  three  separated  then:  perhaps  not.  She  could 
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not  rise  to  see.  She  was  paralysed.  She  lay  as  in  a  nightmare, 
and  was  conscious  only  of  the  yellow  gleam  of  the  lanthorr 
as  the  men  quartered  the  ground  this  way  and  that,  and 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  At  last  the  man  who  carried  the 
light  was  close  to  her,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Ee 
raised  the  lanthom  above  his  head,  and  looked  over  the  wall. 
By  evil  chance,  the  light  focussed  itself  upon  her. 

She  knew  then  that  she  was  discovered.  And  her  tenor 
was  the  greater  because  she  knew  that  the  man  who  held 
the  lanthom  was  the  gipsy — ^whom  she  feared  the  most  of 
all.  But  she  was  not  capable  of  motion  or  of  resistance;  and 
though  he  held  the  light  steadily  on  her,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
she  saw  in  the  side-glow  his  dark  features  gleaming  down  at 
her,  she  lay  fascinated.  6he  waited  for  him  to  proclaim  his 
discovery. 

He  shut  off  the  light  abruptly. 

"  So— ho !  back  1 "  he  cried.  "  She's  not  this  way  I  Maybe 
she's  in  the  bushes  above ! " 

"  This  way  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other  men. 

"Ay  I" 

"  Then,  bum  you,  why  dwi't  you  bring  the  hght,  instead 
of  talking  ?  "  Lunt  retorted.  And  from  the  sound  he  appeared 
to  be  kicking  the  nearer  bushes,  and  probing  them  with  a  stick. 

The  gipsy  answered  impudently,  and  the  three,  blaming  one 
another,  moved  off  up  the  wood. 

"  You  should  have  brought  the  dog,"  one  cried. 

"  Oh,  curse  the  dog ! "  was  the  answer.  "  I  tell  you  she 
can't  be  far  off  1  She  can't  have  come  as  low  as  this."  The 
light  was  thrown  hither  and  thither.  "  She's  somewhere 
among  the  bushes.  We'll  hap  on  her  by-and-by." 

**  And  s    elp  me  when  we  do,"  Lunt  answered.  "  I'll " 

And  then,  mercifully,  the  voices  grew  indistinct.  The 
flicker  of  the  lanthom  was  lost  among  the  trees.  With  wonder 
and  stupefaction  Henrietta  found  herself  alone,  foimd  herself 
faint,  gasping,  scarcely  sensible — but  safe !  Safe ! 

She  could  not  understand  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  her 
escape;  and  she  had  not  energy  to  try  to  fathom  it.  She  lay 
a  few  seconds  to  rest  and  clear  her  head,  and  then  she  thought 
that  she  would  try  to  rise.  She  was  on  her  knees,  and  was 
suf^rting  herself  with  one  hand  against  the  cold,  rough 
surface  of  the  wall,  when  every  fibre  in  her  cried  suddenly. 
Alarm!  Alarm! 
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Through  the  Wood 

He  was  coming  back.  Yes,  he  was  coining  back,  leaping 
uid  running,  bursting  his  way  through  the  undergrowth.  And 
she  understood.  He  had  led  the  others  away  and  he  was 
earning  back — alone ! 

She  fell  back,  feeling  deadly  faint.  Then  she  tried  to  rise, 
bit  she  could  not,  and  she  screamed.  She  screamed  hoarsely 
once  and  again,  and,  oh,  joy!  even  as  the  gipsy  clambered 
over  the  stile,  sprang  into  the  road  and  came  towards  her, 
even  as  all  her  being  arose  in  revolt  against  him,  a  voice 
answered  her,  feet  came  racing  up  the  road,  a  man  appeared, 
she  was  no  longer  alone. 

It  was  the  chaplain,  panting  and  horrified.  He  had  been 
the  first  to  hear  the  woman's  tale,  the  first  to  take  the  alarm; 
and  inning  out  of  the  house  unarmed  and  hatless  he  had 
come  in  time,  in  the  nick  of  time  I  Across  her  lifeless  body, 
for  at  last  she  had  swooned  quite  away,  the  gipsy  and  he 
looked  at  one  another  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Then,  without 
warning,  without  a  word,  the  gipsy  came  at  liim  hke  a  wildcat, 
a  knife  in  his  hand. 

Sutton  saw  the  gleam  of  the  weapon,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
man's  savage  eyes,  but  he  held  his  ground — held  it  gallantly. 
With  a  yell  for  help  he  let  the  man  close  with  him,  and,  more 
by  luck  than  skill,  he  parried  the  blow  which  the  other  dealt 
him  with  the  knife.  But  the  gipsy,  finding  his  arm  clutched 
and  held,  changed  his  tactics,  and  lifting  his  left  hand,  struck 
his  enemy  with  all  his  force  a  blow  between  the  eyes.  The 
poor  chaplain  fell  stunned  and  breathless. 

The  gipsy  stood  over  him  an  instant  to  see  if  he  would  rise. 
But  he  did  not  move;  and  the  man  turned  to  the  girl,  who 
lay  insensible  beside  the  wall.  He  stooped  to  raise  her,  with 
the  intention  of  putting  her  over  the  wall.  But  in  the  ac 
he  heard  a  shout,  and  he  lifted  his  head  to  listen,  supposing 
that  his  comrades  had  got  wind  of  the  skirmish. 

It  was  not  his  comrades;  for  despairing  of  r;taking  the 
girl,  they  had  hurried  back  to  the  house  to  attend  to  their 
own  safety.  And  he  stooped  again.  But  this  time  he  heard 
the  patter  of  footsteps  coming  up  the  road,  and  a  man  came 
in  sight  in  the  moonlight.  With  every  passion  roused,  and 
determined,  since  he  had  risked  so  much,  that  he  would  not 
be  baulked,  the  gipsy  Ufted  the  girl  none  the  less,  and  had 
raised  her  aJmost  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  the 
man  shouted  anew.    Perforce  the  rufiian  let  the  girl  down 
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again^  and  with  a  snarl  of  rage  turned  and  faced  the  new- 
comer with  his  knife. 

But  Clyne — for  it  was  he — had  not  come  unarmed.  For 
many  days  he  had  not  gone  so  much  as  a  step  without  arms. 
And  the  stranger's  attitude  as  he  let  the  girl  fall^  and  tne 
gleam  of  his  knife,  were  enough.  The  man  rushed  at  him,  as 
he  had  rushed  at  the  chaplain,  with  the  ferocity  of  a  wild 
beast.  But  Clyne  met  him  with  a  burst  of  flame  and  lead, 
and  then  with  a  second  shot;  and  the  gipsy  whirled  round 
with  a  muffled  cry  and  fell — at  first  it  seemed  backwards. 
But  when  he  reached  the  ground  he  lay  limp  and  doubled 
up  with  his  face  to  his  knees,  and  one  arm  under  him. 

Qyne,  with  the  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand,  bent  over  him, 
ready,  if  he  moved,  to  beat  out  his  brains.  But  there  was 
no  need  of  that  third  blow,  which  he  would  have  given  with 
hearty  good-will.  And  he  turned  to  the  girl.  Something, 
perhaps  the  pistol-shot,  had  brought  her  to  herself.  She  had 
raised  herself  against  the  wall,  and  holding  it,  was  looking 
wildly  about  her;  not  at  the  dead  man,  nor  at  the  chaplain, 
who  stirred  and  groaned.  But  at  Clyne.  And  when  he  ap- 
proached her  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast  and  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  me  go  1  Oh,  don't  let  me  go !  "  she  cried. 

He  tried  to  soothe  her,  he  tried  to  pacify  her;  keeping 
himself  between  her  and  the  prostrate  men. 

"  I  won't,"  he  said,  "  I  won't.  You  are  quite  safe.  You 
are  quite  safe." 

He  had  fired  with  a  hand  as  steady  as  a  rock,  but  his  voice 
shook  now. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  me  go ! "  she  repeated  hysterically.  "  Oh, 
don't  let  me  go ! " 

"  You  are  safe !  you  are  safe ! "  he  assured  her,  holding  her 
more  closely,  and  yet  more  closely  to  him. 

And  when  Bishop  and  Long  Tom  Gilson,  and  three  or  four 
others,  came  up  at  a  run,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter,  he 
was  still  supporting  her;  and  she  was  crying  to  him,  in  a 
voice  that  went  to  the  men's  hearts, "  Not  to  let  her  go  I  Not 
to  let  her  go!" 

Alas,  too,  that  was  the  sight  whicl  met  the  poor  chaplain's 
swimming  gaze,  when  he  came  to  himself,  and,  groaning,  felt 
the  bump  between  his  eyes — the  bump  which  he  had  got  in 
her  defence. 
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It  was  Thursday,  and  three  days  had  passed  since  the  Sunday, 
the  day  of  many  happenings,  which  had  cleared  up  the  mys- 
tery and  restored  Henrietta  to  Mrs.  Gilson's  care.  The  frost 
still  held,  the  air  was  brisk  and  clear.  The  Langdale  Pikes 
lifted  themselves  sharp  and  ghttering  from  the  line  of  grey 
screes  that  run  southward  to  Wetherlamb  and  the  Coniston 
Mountain.  A  light  air  blew  down  the  lake,  ruffling  the  open 
water,  and  bedecking  the  leafless  woods  on  Wray  Point  with 
a  fringe  of  white  breakers.  The  morning  was  a  perfect  winter 
morning,  the  sky  of  that  cloudless,  but  not  over-deep  blue, 
which  portends  a  long  and  steady  frost.  Horses'  hoofs  rang 
loud  on  the  road;  and  rooks  gathered  where  they  had  passed. 
Men  who  stopped  to  talk  hit  their  palms  together  or  swung 
their  arms.  The  larger  and  wiser  birds  had  started  betimes 
for  salt  water  and  the  mussel  preserves  on  the  Cartmel  Sands. 

The  inquest  on  the  gipsy  had  been  held,  but  something 
perfunctorily,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Captain  Clyne 
and  the  chaplain  had  told  their  stories,  and  after  a  few  words 
from  the  coroner,  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  had  been 
heartily  given,  and  the  jury  had  resolved  itself  into  a  "free 
and  easy"  in  the  tap-room;  while  the  coroner  had  delivered 
himself  of  much  wisdom,  and  laid  down  much  law  in  Mrs. 
Gilson's  snuggery. 

Henrietta  had  not  been  made  to  appear;  for  carried  up- 
staii3,  in  a  state  as  like  death  as  life,  on  Sunday  evening,  she 
had  kept  her  room  until  this  momiug.  She  would  fain  have 
kept  it  longer,  but  there  were  reasons  against  that.  And  now, 
with  the  timidity  which  a  retreat  from  everyday  life  breeds 
— and  perhaps  with  some  flutterings  of  the  heart  on  another 
account — she  was  pausing  before  her  looking-glass,  and  trying 
to  gather  courage  to  descend  and  face  the  world. 

She  was  still  pale;  and  when  she  met  her  own  eyes  in  the 
mirror,  a  quivering  smile,  a  something  verging  on  the  piteous 
in  her  face,  told  of  nerves  which  time  had  not  yet  steadied. 
Possibly,  her  reluctance  to  go  down,  though  the  hour  was 
late,  anr        ;.  Gilson  wo    -  scold,  had  a  like  uiigin.    None 
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the  less,  she  conquered  it  after  a  time,  opened  her  door  and 
descended,  as  she  had  done  on  that  morning  of  her  arriva), 
a  few  weeks  back,  and  yet — oh,  such  a  long  time  back  I 

Now,  as  then,  when  she  had  threaded  the  drj-k  passages 
and  came  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Rogers's  room,  she  paused  faint- 
hearted, and,  with  her  hand  raised  to  the  latch,  listened. 
She  heard  no  sound,  and  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
The  table  was  laid  for  one. 

She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and — cut  it  short  midway.  For 
the  room  was  not  empty.  Captain  Clyne  came  forward  from 
one  of  the  windows  at  which  he  had  been  standing. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  better,"  he  said  stiffly,  and  in  a 
constrained  tone,  "  and  able  to  come  down." 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  she  answered,  striving  to  speak 
heartily,  and  repressing  with  difficulty  the  inclination  of  her 
lip  to  quiver.  "  I  think  I  am  quite  well  now.  Quite  well !  I 
am  sure,  after  this  long  time,  I  should  be." 

And  she  turned  away  and  affected  to  warm  her  hands  at 
the  fire. 

He  did  not  look  directly  at  her — he  avoided  doing  so.  But 
he  ccald  see  the  reflection  of  her  face,  in  the  oval-framed 
mirror,  as  she  stood  upright  again.  He  saw  that  she  had 
lost  for  the  time  the  creamy  warmth  of  complexion  that 
was  one  of  her  chief  beauties.  She  was  pale  and  thin,  and 
looked  ill. 

"  You  have  been  very  severely  shaken,"  he  said.  "  No 
doubt  you  feel  it  still !  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "a  little.  I  think  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  be  alone.?  " 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  that.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
know  what  she  wished.  Her  lip  quivered.  This  was  unlike 
what  she  had  expected  and  what  she  had  dreaded.  But  it 
was  worse.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  answer — ^that 
he  might  go.  What  could  she  say? 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  she  murmured  at  last. 

"  Oh,  but  I  wish  to  do  what  you  like !  "  he  replied,  with  a 
little  more  warmth;  yet  awkwardly  and  with  constraint. 

"  So  do  I,"  she  replied. 

"  I  shall  stay,  then,"  he  answered.  And  he  lifted  a  small 
dish  from  the  hearth  and  carried  it  to  the  table.  "  I  had 
Mrs.  Gilson's  orders  to  keep  this  hot  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you." 
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"I  am  afiwd,"  more  lightly,  "that  it  was  fear  of  Mrs. 
ijiison  weighed  on  me  as  much  as  anything." 
A  5®/^*""»««'  to  the  hearth  when  he  had  seen  her  seated. 
And  she  began  her  breakfast  with  her  eyes  on  the  table.  With 
the  first  draught  of  coffee  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  courage 
ran  through  her;  and  he,  standing  with  his  elbow  on  the 
lS°fIce  ^"  and  his  eyes  on  the  mirror,  saw  the  change  in 

"  The  boy  is  better,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  I  think  he  will 
do  now. 

'•Yes?" 

"  I  think  so.  But  he  will  need  great  care.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  day  or  two.  We  found  your  brooch 
pmned  inside  his  clothes." 

"Yes?" 

He  turned  sharply  and  for  the  first  time  looked  directly 
at  her.  ' 

'•  Of  course,  we  knew  why  you  put  it  there.  It  was  good 
of  you.  But  why— don't  you  ask  after  him,  Henrietta?  "  he 
continued  in  a  different  tone. 

She  felt  the  colour  rise  to  her  cheeks— and  she  wished  it 
anywhere  else. 

^'  I  saw  him  this  morning,"  she  murmured. 

"  Oh! "  there  was  surprise  in  his  tone.  And  he  turned  to 
the  mirror  again.   "  I  see." 

She  began  to  wish  that  he  would  leave  her,  for  his  silent 
watching  made  her  horribly  nervous.  And  she  dared  not 
start  a  subject  herself,  because  she  could  not  trust  her  voice 
The  hands  of  the  white-faced  clock  jerked  slowly  on,  marking 
theseconds,and  accentuating  the  silence.  She  grew  so  nervous 
at  last  that  she  could  not  lift  her  eyes  from  her  plate,  and  she 
ate  though  she  was  scarcely  able  to  swallow,  because  she 
dared  not  leave  off. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  Anthony  Clyne  was  as  ill  at 
ease  as  she  was;  and  oppressed  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
the  memory  of  certain  scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
room.  Her  nervousness  was  in  part  the  reflection  of  his 
constraint.  And  his  constraint  arose  from  two  feelings  widely 
different.  ^ 

The  long  silence  was  becoming  painful  to  both,  when  he 
forced  himself  to  break  it. 
"  I  am  so  very,  very  deeply  beholden  to  you,"  he  said,  in 
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a  constrained  tone,  "  that — that  I  must  ask  you,  Henrietta, 
to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes— even  if  it  be  unpleasant 
to  >  ou." 

She  laughed  awkwardly. 

"  If  it  is  only,"  she  answered,  "  because  you  are  beholden 
to  me — that — that  you  feel  it  necessary  to  thank  me  at 
length,  please  don't.  You  will  only  overwhelm  me." 

•'  It  is  not  for  that  reason  only,"  he  said.  And  he  knew 
that  he  spoke,  much  against  his  will,  with  dreadful  solemnity. 
"  No-  Naturally  we  must  have  much  to  say  to  one  another. 
I,  in  particular,  who  owe  to  you " 

"  Please  let  that  be,"  she  protested. 

"  But  I  cannot.  I  cannot  I  "  he  repeated.  "  You  have  done 
me  so  great  u  service,  at  a  risk  so  great,  and  under  circum- 
stances so — so " 

"  So  remarkable,"  she  cried,  with  something  of  her  old 
girlish  manner,  '*  that  you  cannot  find  words  in  which  to 
describe  them !  Then  please  don't  1"  And  then,raore  seriously : 
"  I  did  not  do  what  I  did  to  be  thanked." 

"Then  why?"  he  asked  quickly.  "Why  did  you  do 
it?" 

"  Did  you  think,"  she  protested,  her  head  high,  "  that  I 
did  it  to  be  thanked?" 

"No,  but — why  did  you  do  it,  Henrietta?"  he  asked 
persistently.  "  Such  a  risk,  such  men,  such  circumstances, 
might  have  deterred  any  woman.  Nay,  almost  any  man." 

She  toyed  with  her  teaspoon;  there  had  come  a  faint  flush 
of  colour  into  her  cheeks. 

"  I  think  it  was — I  think  it  was  just  to  reinstate  myself," 
she  murmured. 

"You  mean?" 

"  You  gave  me  to  understand,"  she  continued,  "  that  you 
thought  ill  of  me.  And  I  wished  you  to  think  well  of  me; 
or  better  of  me,  I  should  say,  for  I  did  not  expect  you  to  think 
quite  well  of  me  after — you  know!  "  in  some  confusion. 

"  You  wished  to  regain  the  old  position?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  slowly,  "  how  much  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  she  answered,  looL      at  him. 

"  Yes,  but  do  you  mean  that  you — wish  to  regain  it 
altogether?  " 
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She  did  not  remove  her  eyes  from  his  face,  but  she  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand,"  she  said  with  a  slight 
air  of  ofience. 

•'  No?  "  he  said.  "  And  perhaps  I  did  not  quite  mean  that. 
What  I  did  mean,  and  do  mean,  what  I  am  hoping,  what  I 

am  looking  forward  to,  Henrietta "  and  there  he  broke 

off. 

He  seemed  to  find  it  necessary  to  begin  again : 
^^  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain,"  he  said  more  soberly. 
"  You  told  me  that  morning  by  the  lake  some  home-truths, 
you  remember?  You  showed  me  that  what  had  happened 
was  not  all  your  fault;  was  perhaps  not  at  all  your  fault. 
And  you  showed  me  this  with  so  much  energy  and  power 
that  I  went  away  with  the  first  clear  impression  of  you  I  had 
had  in  my  hfe.  Yes,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  never  known 
you  until  then."  He  dropped  his  eyes,  and  looked  thought- 
fully at  something  on  the  table.  "  And  one  of  the  things  I 
remember  best,  and  which  I  shall  always  remember,  was  your 
saying  that  I  had  ne  •er  paid  any  court  to  you." 

'•  It  was  true,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

And  she  too  did  not  look  at  him,  but  kept  her  eyes  bent 
on  the  spoon  with  which  she  toyed. 

"  Yes.  Well,  if  you  will  let  the  old  state  of  things  be  so  far 
reinstated  as  to — ^let  me  begin  to  pay  my  court  to  you  now, 
I  am  not  confident,  I  am  very  far  from  confident,  that  I  can 
please  you.  I  am  rather  old,  for  one  thing  "—with  a  rueful 
laugh—"  to  make  love  gracefully,  and  rather  stiff  and— 
political.  But  owing  to  the  trouble  I  have  broueht  upon  vou 
in  the  past "  a       r     7 

"  I  never  said  but  that  we  both  brought  it! "  Henrietta 
objected  suddenly. 

"  Well,  whoever  brought  it " 

"  We  both  brought  it !  "  she  repeated  obstinately. 

"  Very  well.  I  mean  only  that  the  trouble " 

"  Makes  it  unlikely  that  I  shall  find  another  man  willing 
to  marry  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  Pray  be  frank  with  me !  That," 
rising  and  going  to  the  window,  and  then  turning  to  confront 
him,  "  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not?  That  is  exactly  what  you 
mean,  I  am  sure?" 

"  Something  of  that  kind,  perhaps,"  he  admitted. 

"But  you  forget  Mr.  Sutton!"  she  said— and  paused. 
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She  took  one  step  forward,  and  her  eyes  shone.  "  Yju  forget 
Mr.  Sutton,  Captain  Clyne.  The  gentleman  to  vihom  you 
handed  me  over!  To  whom  you  gave  so  clear  a  certainty 
that  I  was  for  the  first  comer  who  was  willing.  He  is  willing, 
quite  willing  I " 

"  But " 

"  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  not  behave  galhuitly 
on  Sunday  night !  I  am  told " 

"  He  behaved  admirably." 

"  And  he  is  willing !  "  she  flung  the  word  at  him — "  quite 
willing  to  marry  me — disgraced  as  I  am !  As  you  have  always, 
always  hinted  I  am !  And  not  out  of  pity,  Captain  Clyne.  Let 
us  be  frank  with  one  another.  You  were  very  frank  witn  me 
once — more  than  frank."  She  held  out  her  wrist,  which  was 
still  faintly  discoloured.  "  When  a  man  does  that  to  a 
w':  .an,"  she  said, "  she  either  loves  him,  sir,  or  hates  him." 

'■  i^es,"  he  said  slowly — very  slowly.  "  I  see.  Your  mind 
is  made  up,  then " 

"That  I  will  not  accept  your  kind  offer  to — pay  your 
court  to  me  ?  "  she  answered,  with  derision.  "  Certainly.  I 
have  no  mind  to  be  wooed  by  you  I  "  Again  she  held  out  her 
wrist.  "  You  know  the  stale  proverb: '  He  that  will  not  when 
he  may,  when  he  will  he  shall  have  nay ! '  "  And  she  made 
him  a  httle  bow,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks  bright. 

He  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
from  the  window  which  was  the  nearer  to  the  fire — the  one 
looking  over  the  lake.  The  words  of  her  proverb— stale 
enough  in  truth — ^ran  very  sorrowfully  in  his  ears.  "  He  that 
will  not  when  he  may !  He  that  will  not  when  he  may  I " 
No,  he  might  have  known  that  she  was  not  one  to  forget.  He 
might  have  known  that  the  words  he  had  said,  and  the  things 
that  he  had  done,  would  rankle.  And  that  she  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  elope — to  punish  him  for  his  neglect  of  her — 
would  not  hesitate  to  punish  him  for  worse  than  neglect. 
He  stood  a  long  minute  watching  the  tiny  waves  burst  into 
white  lines  at  the  foot  of  Hayes  Woods.  No,  she  could  not 
forget — nor  forgive.  But  she  could  act,  she  had  acted,  as 
if  she  had  done  both.  She  had  saved  his  child.  She  had  risked 
her  life  for  it.  And  if  she  had  done  that  with  this  resentment, 
this  feeling  in  her  heart,  if  she  had  done  it,  moved  only  by 
the  desire  to  show  him  tb**^  he  had  misjudged  her — in  a  sense 
it  was  the  nobler  act,  ai.    one  like — ay,  he  owned  it  sorrow- 
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fully— like  herself!  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  become  him  to 
cast  a  word  of  reproach  at  her.  She  had  saved  his  child. 

He  turned  at  length,  and  looked  at  her.  He  saw  that  her 
figure  ha<l  lost  its  elation,  and  her  cheeks  their  colour.  She 
was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window,  and  looked  tired 
and  ill,  and  almost  as  she  had  looked  when  she  came  into  the 
room.  His  heart  melted. 

"  I  would  like  you  to  know  one  thing,"  he  said,  "  before 
I  go.  Your  triumph  is  greater,  Henrietta,  than  you  think, 
your  revenge  more  complete.  It  is  no  question  of  pity  with 
me,  but  of  love."  He  paused,  and  laughed  awry.  "  The  worse 
for  me,  you  will  say,  and  the  better  for  you.  Vat  jiciis  !  Still, 


evien  if  you  hate  me 
"  I  did  n 


not  say  that  I  hated  you  I 
••  You  said " 


"  I  did  not  I  I  did  not !  "  she  repeated,  with  a  queer  little 
laugh.  And  she  sat  down  on  the  window  seat,  and  turned 
quickly  with  a  pettish  movement,  so  that  he  could  only  see 
the  side  of  her  face.  "  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  But " 


"  I  said  something  very  different ! " 

"  You  said » 

"  I  said  that  when  a  man  pinches  a  giri's  wrist  black  and 
blue,  and  swears  at  her— yes.  Captain  Clyne,"  firmly,  "  you 
swore  at  me,  and  called  me " 

"Don't!  "he  said. 

"  I  only  said,''  she  continued  breathlessly,  "that  when  a 
man  does  that,  the  woman  either  loves  him  or  hates  him ! " 

"Henrietta!" 

"Captain  Clyne!" 

After  a  long  pause,  "  I  think  I  understand  you,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  but  if  you — if  there  were  any  feeling,  the  least 
feeling  of  that  kind  on  your  part,  you  would  not  have  for- 
bidden me  to — to  think  of  seeking  you  for  my  wife." 

"  I  didn't ! "  she  answered.  "  I  told  you  that  you  should  not 
pay  your  court  to  me.  And  you  shall  not!  You  cannot," 
half  laughing  and  half  crying,  "  woo  what's  won,  can  you  > 
If  you  still  think  it  is  worth  the  winning  i  Only,"  stopping 
him  by  a  gesture  as  he  came  towards  her,  "  you  are  not  to 
give  vet",  over  to  Mr.  Sutton  again,  whatever  I  do !  You  must 
promise  me  th   I,." 

"I  won't!  "he  said. 
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'*  You  are  quite  sure,  lir?  However  I  hehav  >   a^j 
If  I  run  away  from  you  ?  "         "'''^^  ^  Dehave  ?  And  even 

"Quitesurel" 

She  laughed. 

anrwered*  ^^^o/foS  ZumZT  ^^J  ^'^  ^^  "«'"  '^^^ 
MakeituptohimindeJ!  M»i,  °!  ^^^«^"ne  in  that  rSU. 
sir^tosaytHSr  ^^^^^ 't  up  to  Wm  I  What  a  thing, 

, . 

days,  and  smaj  bkme  if  1  man'TlH^  ^"""^^u '"  '^°«« 
found  for  the  chao  ain  Hp  n,  "  5^^  '''°  °^  them-was 
cayed  house  of  cZ^^  »J*^y  of  the  de- 

and  the  Clynes  were  umtart,     a 'J^'"l' \^'e^  ^*^«  ^"ne" 

and  his  wiife's  frSvTedld  as  wtn"  ^''^  '"  ^'^  '°^""« 
hoped  to  do.    But   hou/h  hL      ^.•'"-^^"^ost-as  he  had 

came  seldom  to  Cllne  Sw  h!?,"^''^  '^'^  ^**^^^-'  -^  gi^.  he 

grateful.   Moreover  a  ""I^  lI5     '   ^    ''''"'  ^''^  ^'™  "»" 

Sot  counted  quile^o  ireidu^'hi^^  'k  '  ^"^''*'  ^^ 
in  all  but  theVhite  hat  S  n^  ^'  '^!,.*"">«'d  Radical, 
not  surprised.  Henriet'tahni^'  was  disappointed,  but 
children^ninLg  aCt  heV  Ce-T  ""^^^^^ood.  Though 
and  caged  her  pride  she  ll  Sf.  ^"^  '^'"'^  ^^'  ^i'^ness 
of  a  p^t  conq^wt  n'Tun^^^^^^^^  '^'  "^!f  °^ 

to  see  the  pale  reolica  of  MV  PrJf  k  /  u    ^^^  ^*^  "°  desire 

was  in  question.       '^^         ""'  ''"''^''  "''™  Waltenon 

And  though  he  answered  with  inavitv  "  v„.      i 
do  ju^.n, .,  dear,"  the  sting  o)  ^SU^d  n'oTcS 

live  to  retu™  to  Enfc""^!j,;L?L"S'd  ^^:^'„?n'o?l' 
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«s  quickly,  and  no  man  knew  whither  ~»»»rH 

^..Jrl'ii'^?  ^""*  "^"^  "°*  ^^'^^^  o"  that  Sunday  night  Thev 
^^li'  V  '^'^  '?P°'''^'  *°  Scotland,  by  way^o?  PatterdSJ 
and  the  Moors.  Less  fortunate,  however  than  WaJtI«^ 
Ujey  returned  a  year  later  to  London  and'felHn  J^nS 
This  lewood.  Yielding  to  the  fascination  of  that  r^rkTble 
md  unhappy  man,  they  took  part  in  his  schemes  rdwe„ 
taken  with  him  in  the  loft  over  the  stable  in  Cato  W  wh^ 
the  attempt  to  murder  the  Cabinet  at  Lord  t£r?owbt's'hou« 
in  Grosvenor  Square  miscarried.   Heand  thlygra  f  Jr  S 

whom  they  had  terrorised.  To  their  credit,  be  it  said  th^ 
died  more  worthily  than  they  had  lived;  and  with  them  Jame 
to  a  close  the  movement  which  sought  to  reach  reform  b^^he 

bet^rS,.?'"  v°"*  ""^u^'  adventure  a  wiser  and  perhaps  a 
better  man.  For  on  his  return  from  the  north  he  found  it 
hard  to  free  himself  from  the  charge  of  compI,\:ity  in  thTacts 
of  th^e  who  had  used  his  house;  °nordid  he  succ^e  3  until  he 

avenled  Zi^'^'p'^  ^^^^'^y  ^^°^-  «^  ^^"'d  fain  have 
avenged  himself  on  Bess,  but,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  he 
could  not  enjoy  this  satisfaction.  And  his  neicrhbours  sent 
him  to  Coventry.   Had  he  been  a  strong  man  he  m°  ht  ha^e 

f^?thl?'"h  "J*^  ^""^l'  ^P^'^^^^-  B"^  h«  --^  °n'y  a  feiaggart 
and  tha  which  must  have  embittered  many,  tamed  him    He 
^rned  to  his  wife  for  comfort,  sought  his  home  mor?'than 

^dThigh  Xf^'"^"^  '''''''  '^^  -^°  ^  tolerabT  dS 
Bess  saved  herself  by  her  own  wit  and  courage      The 
Monday's  hght  saw  her  dragged  to  Kendal  prison  whe^e  thev 
were  not  so  gentle  with  her  as  they  had  been  witli  Henrietta 
Her  story  went  with  her,  and,  "  They  say  you TtL  a  cWid"'' 
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the  little  girl  murmured,  standing  at  her  knee  and  staring 
at  her,  "  and  '11  be  hanged  at  the  March  fair." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Bess.  "  It's  almost  a  pity,  too,  ain't  it? 
There'd  be  a  fine  crowd  to  see !  " 

The  child's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.    "  There'd  be  a  crowd,  too." 

But  Bess  played  a  fine  stroke.  She  sent  for  her  rival  on 
the  Friday,  and  Henrietta,  twenty-four  hours  betrothed, 
and  very  far  from  unhappy,  took  that  road  once  more,  and 
went  to  her. 

"  I  saved  you,"  said  Bet,s,  with  coolness.  "  Yes,  I  did. 
Don't  deny  it !  Now  do  you  save  me." 

And  Henrietta  moved  heaven  and  earth  and  Anthony 
Clyne  to  save  her.  She  succeeded.  Bess  went  abroad — ^to 
join  Walterson;,  it  was  rumoured.  If  so,  she  returned  without 
him,  for  on  the  old  miser's  death  she  appeared  on  Winder- 
mere, sold  Starvecrow  Farm  and  all  its  belongings,  and 
removed  to  the  south,  but  to  what  part  is  not  known,  nor  are 
any  particulars  of  her  later  fortunes  within  reach.  Some  said 
that  she  played  a  part  in  the  great  riots  at  Bristol  twelve  years 
Ia,ter,  but  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  and  dark  women 
possessing  a  strain  of  gipsy  blood  are  not  uncommon. 

Nor  are  women  with  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  warm  heart. 
Yet  when  Mrs.  Gilson  died  in  the  year  of  those  very  riots, 
and  at  a  good  age,  there  was  a  gathering  to  bury  her  in 
Troutbeck  graveyard  as  great  as  if  she  had  been  a  Lowther. 
The  procession,  horse  and  foot,  was  a  mile  long.  And  when 
those  who  knew  her  least  wondered  whence  all  these  moist 
eyes  and  this  flocking  to  do  honour  to  a  woman  who  had  been 
quick  of  temper  and  rough  of  tongue — ay,  and  spared  nobody, 
were  it  Squire  Bolton  of  Storrs,  or  the  rich  Mr,  Rogers  him- 
self— there  was  one  who  came  a  great  distance  to  the  burying 
who  could  have  solved  the  riddle. 

It  was  Henrietta. 
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Somo  Doubts  Dispelled 


THE  very  prominer  ce  which  Pelmanism  has  attained  during 
recent  years  forms  the  basis  of  a  doubt  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  people.  A  business  girl  said  to  me  only 
the  other  day,  "  I'd  like  to  take  up  Pelmanism,  but  it's  so  much 
advertised  that  I  wonder  whether  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of 
quackery  about  it." 

The  association  of  extensive  advertising  with  quackery  is  a 
relic  of  long  years  ago,  but  it  is  strange  how  it  persists.  I 
was  rather  surprised,  nevertheless,  to  hear  this  business  woman 
express  the  doubt,  for  she  is  a  marked  success  in  her  sphere  of 
work,  with  a  keen,  analytical  mind. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  read  only  one  or  two  of 
the  Pelman  announcements  closely,  though  she  had  glanced  in  a 
half-interested  way  at  -scores  of  them.  I  then  divulged  that  I 
was  a  Pelmanist,  and  immediately  a  regular  machine-g^in  fire 
of  questions  was  opened  upon  me.  Was  there  anything  in 
Pelmanism?     Was  it  free  from  quackery? 

Is  the  Case  Overstated? 

Did  not  the  advertisements  overstate  the  case?  Wasn't  the 
most  made  of  the  successes  attained  by  a  few  students,  while  the 
many  secured  no  benefit  worth  speaking  of?  To  all  of  which  I 
replied  by  two  further  questions :  Was  it  conceivable  that  over 
400,000  people  would  voluntarily  adopt  Pelmanism  unless  they 
were  convinced  that  they  would  gain  in  some  way  from  the  study  ? 
Would  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought,  including  prominent 
educationists,  influential  business  men,  and  well-known  authors 
and  editors,  publicly  state  their  unbounded  faith  in  Pelmanism 
if  it  were  not  capable  of  withstanding  the  most  searching 
investigation  ? 

Trebled  My  Income. 

These  broadsides  took  instant  effect,  and  I  followed  up  my 
advantage  by  mentioning  some  of  the  results  Pelmanism  had 
achieved  in  my  own  case  :  vast  improvement  in  memory ;  keener 
perceptions ;  realisation  of  dormant  possibilities  ;  consciousness 
of  greater  power  ;  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  ;  easier 
concentration.  I  reserved  for  my  final  shots  the  two  most  practical 
outcomes  of  my  Pelmanistic  studies. 


^.U'f  »^  °^  l*^f-^  ''*1  *  **."'"u^  *.**"*'*^*'  '■°''  *''"  would-be  Pelmanist 
was  full  ol  ambitious  plans  m  business.  I  told  her  that  durine  the 
past  two  years  my  earnings  had  more  than  trebled,  in  spiTe  of 
many  difficulties  and  setbacks,  and  that  to  Pelmanism  wfs  due 
the  major  part  of  the  credit  for  this  financial  improvement  The 
other  result  was  the  consummation  of  an  ambitious  plan  which  I 
had  often  contemplated  but  which,  until  I  had  become  a  Pelmanist. 
1  honestly  believed  to  be  something  unattainablo  ' 

This  conversation  suggested  to  me  that  others  are  probably 
deterred  from  taking  up  Pelmanism  by  a  variety  of  "  buts  '  each 
of  w;hich  could  be  disposed  of  in  a  minuie  or  two  if  only  it  were 
possible  to  meet  the  doubters  face  to  face. 

For  instance,  at  various  times  friends  of  mine  have  said  •  "  But 
I  m  not  enough  of  a  student  to  tackle  Pelmanism.  I  could  never 
sit  and  pore  over  books  and  lessons,  even  if  I  could  Hnd  the  time  * 
Here  we  have  a  dual  objection:  (i)  Pelmanism  is  thought  to  be 
hard  to  study,  and  {2)  no  time  can  be  found  for  it.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  second  part  of  this  objection  first. 

The  Pelman  Course  requires  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  daily 
for  a  period  of  about  three  or  four  months.  Many  of  the  exercises 
can  be  practised  at  odd  moments— when  walking  throueh  the 
streets,  while  waiting  in  a  friends  office  or  home,  during  train  or 
bus  ndes,  and  so  on.  Other  parts  of  the  study  can  be  done  at 
home  or  at  the  office  without  seriously  encroaching  on  ones  time 
lor  other  matters.  The  main  f;ict  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all 
"S  can  find  or  make  time  to  do  these  things  which  really  interest 
us.  And  Pelmanism  is  one  of  those  things.  Which  brings  me  to 
the  first  part  o^  '  >»  objection  we  are  rebutting.  Pelmanism  is  as 
un^ke  ordma  .  -al  studies  as  anything  can  well  be. 
^..f  ^^/y  f  '"  reveals  the  fascination  of  Pelmanism,  and 

this  tascinatioi  '  „omes  intensified  with  each  succeeding  •'  little 
grey  book.  Or  course,  you  cannot  get  the  most  out  of  Pelmanism 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  follow  the  training  closely.  But  any 
Pe  mamst  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doin^  this 
Pelmanism  Itself  provides  whatever  incentive  may  be  needed  by 
those  who  by  nature  are  disinclined  to  apply  themselves  tc  study. 

Brain  Power. 

A  frequent  contention  of  the  anti-Pelmanists  (for  there  are 
people  who,  without  knowing  what  Pelmanism  is,  are  opposed  to 
It)  IS  that  It  IS  impossible  to  make  brains  grow  where  none  exist 
By  which  they  apparently  mean  that  Pelmanism  will  not  make 
wise  men  of  dullards.  Let  me  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
Pelman  Institute  has  never  claimed  to  be  able  to  perform  miracles 
though  tens  of  thousands  of  its  members  would  unhesitatinelv 
declare  it  had  done  so  in  their  cases.  An  ordinary  school  education 
IS  the  only  foundation  necessary  to  enable  any  woman  or  man  to 
become  a  successful  Pelmanist. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  Pelmanism 
can  be  of  far  more  benefit  to  those  of  comparatively  few  scholastic 
attainments  than  to  those  who  have  been  endowed  with  a  more 
liberal  education.    To  be  deterred  from  taking  up  Pelmanism 


or  incomplete  idea  of  what  Pelmanism  is  and  doesf       ""<=«="«» 

Eminent  Men  on  Pelmanism. 

lofi.^-  S-  ?«^en-Powell,  Sir  Arthur  Qui£  Couih    Sir "wm" 
Robertson  N.coil.  Sir  H.  Rider  Haegart.  Mr    T    P   O'Cnnni' 

!;i^5««f  Set  r/r.u'-r/HS? 

Then  there  s  the  man  who  savs  •  «•  V.^   P«i^»  »""  •  •**«. 

allrieht  for  the  brain-work;r^r;tudr.;?^'b^uf  T'm  rTch"^!""'' 
as  ?he  Ss'maf ^"'■y  "  f?""""-".  ^  telegraphist  a^S'colEctoT; 

success  tha^n^h^;  ••'"fu  '^^'^"^  ^""^  P^°P'«  '•^'^'^h  '""ch  greate; 
success  than  others  m  these  vocations  is  proof  that  there  is^Vi^ 
for  keen  workers  in  these  and  similar  fiel^.  ^°^ 

Pelmanism  fop  Industrial  Worlceps 

useful  onlv^«  th»  K     •  through  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is 

useiul  only  to  the  busmess  and  professional  classes  is  nep-Cr-tSn^ 
the  supreme  opportunity  of  his  6r  her  life.  neglecting 

«tr»«t,  Lontlon,  W.b.J.  ""  '"«*'*«"«.  ^.  f'Imtm  Horn,,,  Bloimabiirl 


\      ..\«t    •■f.:^  -■! 


